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ADVERTIBEJSiBJri'V 



TO T0B riRST BDITIOV. 



JL LEPT England in November, 1801, with- 
out any intention vif sporting my pen on so 
beaten a field as Italy, and had reached 
Pisa before I began to commit to paper such 
remai'ks as are usual in trarelling. Mate- 
rials of this kind readily accumulate. From 
these I have been recently prevailed upon 
to select, and to offer to the Publick, what 
relate to Antiquities, Arts, and Letters. I 
design my observations chiefly for them who 
have already examined the objects I review : 
but not without the anxiety, which the late- 
ness of their appearance is but too well cal- 
culated to excite. How far they may have 
lost their interest, or been anticipated by pub- 



Ideations in^Englap4 4nrinygniy long captiyity, 
I have /no i teisAns vd^ 4MWing. My misfor- 
tune denies. )ne:*:iea|.:flCtquaintance with the 
works of \ot&eM;/;jkiQi}l jniay perhaps claim 
some indulgence for the many defects of 
mine. 
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Joseph Forstth was born in Elgin, countj of Mo- 
ray, North Britain, on the 18th of February, 1763. 
His parents were respectable and virtuous. His 
father, Alexander Forsyth, carried on business 
as a merchant in that pls^e for fifty years, with 
the greatest credit to himself, and which has been 
continued in succession by his eldest and youngest 
sons for nearly a century. 

Joseph, while at the Grammar School of Elgin, 
was distinguished both by his assiduity and genius. 
At twelve years of age he was pronounced by his 
master to be qualified for the university. Being 
entered a student of King^s College, Aberdeen, he 
soon attracted the attention and kindness of Pro- 
fessor Ogiivy by the superiour performance of his 
exercises, and by the gentleness of his manners. 
As he successively passed under the care of the 
other professors, he found himself the object of 
their approbation and solicitude. Returning every 
summer to the bosom of his family, he devoted his 
whole time to study, and thus laid the foundation of 
that eminent knowledge of the Greek and Roman 
classicks, which it was the business and chief plea- 
sure of his life afterwards to complete. On con- 
cluding the four years usually employed in the 
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of France a great oiaoy Eoglish at this depftt ; and, 
10 this earlj stage of tlieir confinemeDt, a coDsidera- 
ble degree- of relaxation and indulgence was grant- 
ed. Feeling themselves unjustij detained, many <^ 
the more adventurous made their escape in different 
directions ; and Mr. Forsjtb* encouraged by the 
general practice, withdrew to Marseilles with the 
intention of passing, in an American ship, to Malta 
and thence to England. Here, however, the broker 
who negociated for his passage, sold him to the 
police; by whom he was arrested when stepping on 
board, and conveyed, under guard, back to Nismes. 
For this venial transgression he was visited with a 
dreadful punishment. In the depth of a most severe 
winter he was marched from one extremity of 
France .to the other, (a distance of 600 miles,) to 
that most execrable dungeon, Fort de Bitchy. His 
confinement at first was intolerably strict, but, by 
degrees, was softened into something more bearable. 
His mild and gentle demeanor, the extent and vari* 
ety of his information, and his facihty in the French 
language, at length procured him the notice and 
esteem of the commandant, who afterwards paid 
him particular attention. He continued there two 
years ; but in consequence of earnest applications 
to the French government by some of his friends 
who had been removed from Bitch6 to Verdun, he 
was at last permitted to join them ; where he re- 
mained five years. The dissipation and riot, in 
which the English prisoners in general indulged, 
were so repugnant to his habits and feelings, that 
he lived almost in solitude. He was well known 
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by the more regular part of his countrymen there, 
who esteemed him for that fand of inteiligence he 
possessed, and for bis benevolence to hundreds of 
our poor prisoners whose allowances scarcely af- 
forded the means x}( existence. At this time his 
most anxioqs desire, next to the recovery of freedom, 
was to be permitted to reside in Paris. The easy 
access to the society of learned Frenchmen, the 
publick institutions, the museums, the National Li* 
brary, and, above all, the glorious collection in the 
Louvrcj were his excitements. After many fruitless 
endeavours, he at last accomplished his wish in the 
spring of 1811, through the influence of a ladj in 
the suite of the King of Holland, then a kind of 
state prisoner at Paris. His permission was no 
sooner granted, than he set off for the capital, and 
found himself established in every respect, except 
bis darling object Uberty, to his hearths content. 
Four months had scarcely elapsed, when an order 
from government was secretly issued to send off 
instantly every Englishman from Paris to his respec- 
tive depdt. 

Mr. Forsyth*s astonishment and disappointment 
were extreme when two gendarmes drew aside his 
curtain at four o^clock in the morning of the 22d 
July, presented their order, and desired him to dress 
immediately and follow them. He waited on two 
friends, members of the National Institute, who 
accompanied him to the Minister of Police, and 
who, by way of special indulgence, gave him two 
days to prepare for his departure, with the choice 
of Verdun or Valenciennes as his future residence. 
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He fixed on the latter, and after three years* abode 
was well pleased with the preference which he had 
given it. Here he enjoyed the advantage of riding 
into the country, and even of living, during the 
summer months, in a cottage several miles from the 
town. These favours seem to have been conceded 
from the estimation in which he was held by the 
commandant, by whom he was appointed one of the 
five commissioners who superintended the appro* 
priation of the allowances given to the mass of pris- 
oners by the French government, and the Patrio* 
tick Fund at Lloyd's. 

Mr. F6rsyth's favourite pursuits during his de- 
tention seem to have been the classicks, Italian 
poety, and architecture : but the anxiety which 
he incessantly felt to be delivered from restraint, 
absorbed every other consideration, and prevented 
the application of his mind to any fixed subjecti 
or to composition of any kind. His correspon- 
dence at this time shews unwearied applications 
to his friends at Paris, to the government, and 
even personally to the Emperour, but without any 
effect. Nor were his friends in Britain less anx- 
ious, or less zealous in the same good cause ; yet, 
although persons of high rank and influence lent 
their earnest assistance, no beneficial effect resulted 
from it. Having seen some of the detenus obtain 
their release in consequence of appearing before the 
publick in the character of authors — (Buonaparte 
affecting to be considered the patron and protector 
of literature)-^Mr. Forsyth was induced to prepare 
the notes be had made while on his tour in Italy, 
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Bod publish them in England, copies of which 
were forwarded to the leading members of the 
National Institute at Paris, with solicitations in 
liis favour by some of the most eminent literary 
characters in London. Even this last effort for 
freedom failed, and he never, to his dying day, 
ceased to regret that it had been made. He con- 
sidered' his ^^ Remarks^^ as not sufficiently wor- 
thy of himself, put together as they were on the 
spur of the moment, to attain a particular object, 
dearer to him than fame itself. Had he imbodied 
his whole mind, with his ample store of materials, 
in a period of personal satisfaction and self-posses- 
sion, his work would have displayed his erudition 
and talents in a far more favourable light. 

At length the long wished for moment of deli- 
verance approached. The .appearance of the allies 
on the northeastern frontier of France, in the end 
of 1U13, made it necessary that the English depdts 
should be removed farther into the interiour. They 
were ordered first to Mons, then to Orleans, and 
lastly to Blois. At Orleans, on the 6th April, 
1814, Mr. Forsyth first heard the welcome news 
of the allies having entered Paris on the 31 st March. 
His chains were now broken, freedom and home 
burst upon him with all their endearing force, and 
for two days he seems to have been almost wild 
with joy. The first moments of recollection were 
devoted to his journey to Paris ; there he had the 
satisfaction of finding himself in the midst of the 
deliverers of Europe, and surrounded by the most 
extraordinary assemblage of princes, statesmen, 
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and soldiers^ that had erer before met oo one spot 
In May he arrived in England ; and after an ab* 
sconce of thirteen years, came to Elgin, in Joiy, to 
visit his only surviving brother, and the friends of 
his earliest days. Fearing to encounter the severity 
of a northern winter, he returned to London in 
October, and spent that season in the family of a 
friend in ((^ueen square, Bloomsbury, where every 
attention that kindness or affection could dictate 
was paid to his comfort His time was employed 
chiefly in the i;eading-room of the British Museum, 
and in intercourse with men of letters. In April, 
1815, he came down again to Elgin, to establish 
himself with his brother, and take possession of his 
extensive collection of books, from which he had 
been divorced for the last fourteen years. After so 
long a privation, he seemed almost to devour them 
by the eagerness of his enjoyment, and his inces- 
sant devotion to them. It was, however, evident, 
that his constitution, originally delicate, had been un- 
dermined by the harassing confinement which he 
had undergone, and that the irritation of so painful 
a cause of distress to a mind of the greatest suscep- 
tibility, had fatally injured the body. His rela- 
tions observed, particularly in the summer of 1815, 
a weakness of nerve, and a lassitude of mind that 
gave them the greatest alarm. With the view of 
rousing his spirits, and improving his health, by 
moderate exercise and varied scenery, his brother 
accompanied him in an excursion through the High- 
lands of Invernessshire and Argyll to the island of 
Staffa. The grandeur and sublimity of the objects 
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which present themselves in that tour, and the 
wonders of Staffa, delighted and interested him ex- 
ceedingljf and he returned home apparently invi- 
gorated in body, and cheered in mind. How uncer- 
tain is the tenure of any temporal good ! This 
amiable man, and most accomplished scholar, who 
was now thought to have laid the foundation of 
better health, was on the very eve of removal to 
another and a better world ! On Friday night the 
17th September, a few days after his return, having 
spent the evening with more than usual gayety, 
be was struck speechless and nearly insensible by 
a fit of apoplexy, in which he lingered till. Mon- 
day the 20th, and then died, to ihe irreparable loss 
of his relations, and the sincere regret of all who 
had an opportunity of admiring his highly cultivat- 
ed talents, and the amiable and polished expres- 
sion of the heart which shone so conspicuously in 
him« 

ISAAC FORSYTH. 

ElsiD, Maj, 1816. 
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Mihi ouDc Uffit ore 



iDtepet, hybeniatque meum more. Pkboivs. 

I TRAVELLED through France, and stopped some 
weeks at Paris, engaged by the great museum, and 
the revolutions \<rhich that capital had undergone 
since mj former visit. I then proceeded to Lyons, 
and embarked at Marseilles in a felucca for Nice ; 
but being driven into Toulon, I left the vessel there, 
and continued my journey by land. 

On Christmas day, 1801, 1 arrived at Nice, where 
a soft and balmy air, oranges glowing in every 
garden, lodgings without a chimney, and beds 
with mosquito curtains, presented the first signs of 
Italy. 

At Nice I embarked for Genoa in a felucca : 
but the wind, though fair, raised too heavy a sea 
for so slender a vessel, and drove our timid crew 
into Noli. In the only inn of this city four of us 
passed a sleepless night on two filthy beds, de- 
voured by fleas, and tormented by passengers who 
could find no bed at all. 

Here we left the felucca, and crossed on foot a 
mountain, which modern geographers class among 
the Apennines, though D. Brutus describes it as 

3 
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the last of the Alps.* This pass, which appeared 
to Dante one of the four worst in Italy, brought 
us round the promontory to a gap in the summit, 
where a hurricane, meeting us with all the ad- 
vantage of a blast tube, threatened to blow us back 
into the sea. 

The population of this state runs into a line of 
narrow towns, forming one row of white houses, 
drawn along the strand, and interrupted only where 
the sea denies footing* 

Savona is a crowded, irregular town, with an 
excellent harbour. The shipping lies safely moor- 
ed under the Blessed Virgin, on the pedestal of 
whose statue is an inscription at once Latin and 
Italian, which the Mediterranean seamen sing in 
storms, 

In mare into, in ubita proceUa, 
Idvoco te, nofltra Benigna Stella ! 

We now hired mules and rode along the Cornice, 
amid the grandest combinations of mountain and 
sea. Above us rose the bald and burnt tops of the 
Apennines, the sides of which were cut into narrow 
terraces, and planted with olive trees. Here the 
olive receives the best cultivation, aod finds that 
schistous, slaty, loose, broken ground, and those 
craggy hills, which Virgil recommends for the tree. 
The spolverino, indeed, when salted by winds from 

* Ad Vadft venit, qnem locum toIo tibi esse notom. Jacet inter 
Apenninain et Alpes* impediUssimus ad iter faciendnm.— Cicero. 
EpUt. Fam. 11. 13. 
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the sea, maj corrode the plantation next the beach ; 
but there it stops and is spent. 

We passed through Cogureto, a small fishing 
town, generally supposed to be the birthplace of 
Columbus. Some, indeed, maintain that he was 
^ born at Genoa, of parents who^ though originally of 
Cogureto, afterwards settled as wool-combers at 
Savona. Three other towns, Quinto, Nervi, and 
Pradillo, have laid pretensions to his birth. The 
Piedmontese, however, claim Columbus as their coun- 
tryman on authority more positive than all : for the 
Supreme Council of the Indies solemnly decided, that 
he was born at Cuccaro in Montferrat : the Chroni- 
ders of the 17th century, Alghisi, Malabaila, Dones- 
mundi, Delia Chiesa support this assertion ; and a 
judicial plea, published at Venice in 1589, claimed 
for a Colombo of Cuccaro the inheritance of tlie 
great Christopher. 
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Ccco ! rediam la macstosa immeDsa 

Ciitfc, che al mar 1e ipoude, ildorto ai aswti 

Occupa tutta, e tutta a cerchio adoraa. 

Qui volaoti barcfaette, ivi ancorate 

Ni|vi cootanplo, e a ppco a pooo in alto 

Infra i lucidi tetti, infra l*eccelae 

Cupole e torri, il gaardo ergendo a Pampio 

Girevol mura triplicate, i cbiuri 

Monti da loro, e le minute rocche 

A luogo a luogo, e i ben poeti ripari 

Ammiro intoroo : inntitata intanto 

Vaghessa a Pocchio, e bell* intreccio fanno 

Col tremolar de le frondose cime. 

Col torreggiar de V appuntate molL Bitti hilu . 

Such is Genoa sketched from the sea : but in this 
general picture the palaces should perhaps be more 
prominent than the poet makes them. The pala- 
ces^ apprehend, gave to this city the epithet of 
Proud ; their black and white fronts were once the 
distinctive of the highest nobility ; but most of those 
marble mansions have disappeared : the modem 
palaces are all faced with stucco, and some are 
painted in fresco. This fashion of painting figures 
on house fronts was first introduced at Venice by 
Giorgioni ; but though admired even by severe cri- 
ticks, to me it appears too gay for any building that 
affects grandeur. Nothing can be grand in archi- 
tecture that bears a perishable look. 
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The Ducal palace is large and magnificent, even 
for Genoa; but two balustrades break the unity 
of the front, and lessen its elevation. The statues 
are not ill arranged. The enemies of the state are 
chained on the attick, and its benefactors are lodged 
within. 

Prince Doria's palace is detached from the throng, 
and commands attention as an historical monument. 
\Though magnificent when viewed from the baj or 
the mole, the mansion itself is patched anVl neglect- 
ed ; the titles of the immortal Andrew, which ex- 
tended two hundred feet in front, have been effaced 
by the late revolution : the gardens are unnaturally 
pretty ; colossal statues rise over cut box ; nothing 
corresponds with the majesty of the site. 

The Serra palace boasts the finest saloon in Eu- 
rope. This celebrated object is oval in plan, the 
elevation a rich Corinthian, the wails are covered 
with gold and looking glass ; the floor consists of a 
polished mastic stained like oriental breccia. Sur- 
faces so brilliant Bfi these would deaden any pictures, 
except those of a ceiling, which require a bright 
reflection from the walls. Here then the ceiling 
alone is painted, and borrows and lends beauty to 
the splendour below. 

The hospitals of Genoa vie with its palaces in 
magnificence, and seem more than sufficient for all 
the disease and misery that should exist in so small 
a state. They are crowded with honorary statues; 
but I write only from recollection, and one seldom 
recollects things so pompous and so uniform as the 
efiigies of rich men. At the Albergo de Poveri is 
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a sculpture of a higher order, a dead Chriat io 
alto relievo by Michael Angelo. The life and death 
which he has thrown into this little thing, the 
breathing tenderness of the Virgin, and the hoaveo- 
\j composure of the corpse, appeared tome beauties 
foreign to the tremendous genius of the artist. At 
the hospital of Incurables I found priests and cho- 
risters chanting between two rows of wretches, 
whom their pious noise would not suffer to die io 
peace. The very name of such hospitals, forbidding 
the patient to hope and the physician to struggle, 
cuts off at once two sources of recovery. 

As for the national character, we need not bring 
Virgil nor Dante to prove failings which the Grenoese 
themselves tacitly acknowledge.* So low are the 
common people sunk in the esteem of their own 
countrymen, that no native porter is admitted into the 
Porto Franco, where Bergamasques alone are em- 
ployed.f A suspicion, unworthy of Italian mer- 
chants, who were once the most liberal on earth* 
excludes also from this free port the clergy, the 
military, and women, as persons who may pilfer, but 
who cannot be searched. 

^ Travellers have often applied the <*VaQe Ligus, &c.'' to the 
Genoese character ; but the *' Palria$ tent^sti lubricu* artes*' appears 
to me to be levelled rather at an individaaJ, the ** fallaci Auoo," than 
against the nation at large. 

t These Bergamasque porters tread Dimbl^r throagh lery narrow 
streets with amazing loads suspended hj ropes from lateral poles, 
each of which rests on the two men*s shoulders; a mode which 
may be traced in one of the ancient paiatiogs found in the catacombs 
of Rome. 
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EDIFICES. 

Pisa, while the capital of a repubh'ck, was celebrat- 
ed for its profusion of marble, its patrician towers, 
and its grave magnificence. It still can boast some 
marble churches, a marble palace, and a marble 
bridge. Its towers, though no longer a mark of 
nobility, may be traced in the walls of modernized 
houses. Its gravity pervades every street, but its 
magnificence is now confined to one sacred corner. 
There stand the Cathedral, the Baptistery, the 
Leaning Tower, and the Campo Santo ; all built 
of the same marble, all varieties of the same archi- 
tecture, all venerable with years, and fortunate both 
in their society and their solitude. 

The Cathedral^ though the work of a Greek, and 
surmounted by a cupola, is considered by Italians 
as Gothick : not surely the Gothick of the north ; for 
here are no pointed arches, no clustered pillars, no 
ribs nor tracery in the vaults. To prove it so, how- 
ever, they adduce some barbarisms in the west 
front ; but the most irregular arches in that front are 
as round as the angle of the roof, under which they 
are crushed, could admit ; they all rest on single co- 
lumns, and those columns, though stunted, are of the 
same Greek order as prevails below. On the sides 
are some large arches, each including two or three 
smaller ones ; a combination certainly very frequent in 
Gothick and Saxon works; but here again the arches 
are all round, and they rest on columns or pilasters 
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of Greek order. On some colunms we see lions, 
foxes, dogs, boars, and men 6gured in the capitals ; 
but such ornaments, though frequent in Gothick 
churches, had been introduced long before them 
into those of Greece and Italj, as a pious decoj to 
the contemplation of the cross. 

In fact, the rery materials of this cathedral must 
have influenced the design ; for columns taken from 
ancient temples would naturally lead back to some 
such architecture as they had left. It is a style too 
impure to be Greek, yet still more remote from the 
Gothick, and rather approaches the Saxon ; a style 
which may here be called the Lombard, as it ap 
peared in Italy first under the Lombard princes; 
a style which includes whatever was grand or 
beautiful in the works of the middle ages, and this 
was perhaps the noblest of them all. 

The plan and elevation are basilical. The five 
aisles are formed by insulated columns ; the choir 
and the transepts are rounded like the tribuna ; the 
general decoration of the walls consists in round 
arches resting on single columns or pilasters ; a 
decoration vicious every where, particularly here, 
where the arches bear no proportion to the shaft. 
This defect reaches up to the very cupola, and de- 
grades the noble peristyles of the nave. 

How beautiful do columns become when they 
support a roof! how superiour to their effect as an 
idle decoration ! what variety in these, still chang- 
ing their combinations as you pace along the aisles ! 
how finely do their shafts of oriental granite har- 
monize with the grandeur of the pile, while their 
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tone of colour deepens the sombre which prevails 
here in spite of an hundred windows ! How sub- 
lime might such a nave be made if taken as a whole ! 
but. the clergy, ever anxious to extend and diversify, 
branched this out into a Latin cross; and thus broke 
the unity of the design. 

The side altars are beautiful : the high altar is 
only rich. The pictures, though not much admired, 
assist the architecture ; but the sculpture and the 
tombs interrupt some of its general lines. Even 
the marble pulpit, fine as it is, impairs the sym- 
metry by standing before a column. This pulpit 
is supported by a naked figure of mQst gross design. 
Indeed, few churches in Italy are free from the in- 
congruous. Here are Bacchanals and Meleager's 
hunt incrusted on the sacred walls, an ancient 
statue of Mars, worshipped under the name of St. 
Potitus, and the heads of satyrs carved on a cardi- 
nal's tomb ! 

The Baptistery displays another crowd of un- 
necessary columns, placed under mean and unne- 
cessary arches, round an immense polygon ; and 
betrays, too, something like the Gothick ; for cer- 
tainly the figure inscribed in each of the acute pedi- 
ments of the second order does resemble our cathe- 
dral trefoils. 

The inner elevation is still inreriour to the outside. 
Arches are perched on arches, and pedestals are 
stilted on the capitals of columns, as a base to a 
hideous tunnel which screens .the fine swell of the 
cupola. Who could ever suppose that such a struc- 
ture and such dimensions were intended for a chris- 

4 
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tening ! The purpose of ao edifice should appear 
in the very architecture ; hut here we can discover 
it only in the accessories, the font, statues, relievos, 
all allusive to baptism. 

The Leaning Tower. Here are eight circles of 
columns supporting arches, which are smaller and 
more numerous in proportion as you ascend. Such 
a profusion only betrays that poverty of effect, which 
must ever result from small columns and a multi- 
tude of orders. 

As to the obliquity of this tower, 1 am surprized 
that two opinions should still exist on its cause. 
The Observatory in the next street has so far de- 
clined from the plumb line as to affect the astrono- 
mical calculations of the place. A neighbouring 
belfry declines to the same side, and both these 
evidently from a lapse in the soft soil, in which 
water springs every where at the depth of six feet. 
This great tower, therefore, leans only from the 
same cause, and leans more than they, because it 
wants the support of contiguous buildings. Many 
PIsans, however, are of the old opinion. One of 
their literati took pains to convince me that the 
German architect contrived this declination, which 
his Italian successors endeavoured to rectify. 

The Campo Santo. The portico of this vast rec- 
tangle is formed by such arcades as we find in 
Roman architecture. Every arch is round, and 
every pillar faced with pilasters ; but each arcade 
includes an intersection of small arches rising from 
slender shafts like the mullions of a Gothick win- 
dow. This, however, looks like an addition foreign 
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to the original arcades, which were open down to 
the pavement. 

Such cloistered cemeteries as this were the field 
where painting first appeared in the dark ages, on 
emerging from the subterranean cemeteries of Rome. 
In tracing the rise and genealogy of modern paint- 
ing, we might begin in the catacombs of the fourth 
century, and follow the succession of pictures down 
to those of St. Pontian and Pope Julius ; then, 
passing to the Greek image-makers of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, we should soon arrive at this 
Campo Santo which exhibits the ^rt growing, 
through several ages, from the simplicitj, of indi- 
gence to the simplicity of strength. 

Here the immensity of surface to be covered 
forbade all study of perfection, and only required 
facility and expedition. The first pictures shew 
us what the artist was when separated from the 
workman* They betray a thin, timid, ill fed pen- 
cil; they present corpses rather than men, sticks 
rather than trees, inflexible forms, flat surfaces, 
long extremities, raw tints, any thing but nature. 
As you follow the chronology of the wall^ you catch 
perspective entering, into the pictures, deepening 
the back ground, and then adjusting the groups 
to the plans. You see the human figure first 
straight, or rather stretched; then foreshortened, 
then enlarged : rounded, salient, free, various, ex- 
pressive."^ Throughout this sacred ground, paint*- 

* A similar progress siay be traced in the sculptnre called Etniscan, 
which passed from Ihe meagre style to the round, and from the at« 
titudinarian to the natural. 
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ing preserves the austerity of the Tuscan school : 
she rises sometimes to its energy aud movement, 
she is no where sparing of figures, and has prodac- 
ed much of the singular, the terrible, the impres- 
sive ; — but nothing that is truly excellent. 

All the subjects are taken from Scripture, the 
Legends, or Dante ; but in depicting the life of a 
patriarch ol* a saint, the artists have given us the 
dress, the furniture, and the humours of their own 
day. A like anachronism has introduced soMe 
portraits of illustrious Tuscans, which are rather 
fortunate in such works as these. But how many 
anachronisms disfigure the first paintings in Italy ! 
How painful it is to see, in the finest Nativities and 
Crucifixions, a St. Francis, or St. Dominic, or the 
donatore^ or the painter himself, or the painter's 
mistress, looking out of the picture and impudent- 
ly courting your remark !• 

Some of these frescos have been exposed to the 
open air for 500 yea^rs, and the earliest works are 
mouldering away from moisture.f What pity that 
a country full of antiquaries and engravers should 
let such monuments perish without a remembrance ! 
How superiour these to the coarse remains of An- 
glo-Gothick art, which our draughtsmen are con- 



* This practice was ancient : Pliojr reprobates Arellias for intro- 
ducing his mistresses into sacred pictures. 

fThis climate, boweyer, is favourable even to the materials of 
art. The outside marbU of the Duomo has, in seven hundred years » 
contracted very littJe of the lichen, which would blacken an English 
tombstone in fifty. The bronze door of 1184, is not yet corroded 
with patina. The iran grifibns of the Strozst palace, wrought in the 
time of Lorenzo the Magnificent, are still as sharp as when they 
came from Caparra'i smithy. 
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demned to search out for those old mumbling col- 
lectors who are for ever picking the bare bone of 
antiquity ! 



UNIVERSITY. 

This University is now reduced to three colleges; 
yet still allots a chair to each faculty. Many of 
these, indeed, have lost their old scholastic import- 
ance, and left their professors idle ; for the students 
attend only the classes necessary to their future 
degree. 

Universities, being, in general, the institution of 
monkish times, are richest in objects related to 
church or state. Divinity and law engrossed the 
manors of the pious founders, and left little or no- 
thing to the improvement of natural science. In this 
university, however, Physicks found the earliest pro- 
tection : it boasts the first anatomical theatre, and 
the first botanical garden in Europe ; both created 
before the middle of the sixteenth century. The 
botanical chair is now admirably filled by the learn- 
ed and amiable Santi ; yet, in general science, Pisa 
is declined much below the fame of Pavia. 

The library is full of civil and canonical law, 
polemicks, councils, fathers, and metaphyslcks ; but 
in science or polite literature I saw nothing very 
curious or rare. On the classical shelves are some 
early Italian editions, the remains, I presume, of 
the Aldine legacy. The Observatory is adjoining, 
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and iDcFudes a school for astroDomers ; but no stu- 
dent intrudes at present on Dr. Slop's repose. 

The lectures were formerly given in Latin from 
the chair, and were then recapitulated in Italian 
under the portico of the schools ; but this stoick 
exercise, and the Latin, are both fallen into disuse. 
That censorial discipline which once expelled mem- 
bers through the window is now obsolete and un- 
known. Attendance passes for merit ; time, terms, 
and the archbishop, confer academical rank. 

How infinitely more important are private schools 
scattered over the country than institutes like this, 
which young men seldom enter till they are able to 
teach themselves! In universities the very multi- 
tude of helps only tends to relax, to dissipate, or 
embarrass the attention. Neither Pisa, nor any 
academical city in Italy, has given birth to a man o^ 
transcendent genius, if we except Galileo, who was 
dropped here by chance. 

That excluding spirit which prevails in other 
universities is here unknown. No religion is pro- 
scribed. All degrees, except in divinity and canoni- 
cal law, are open to hereticks and jews. Such 
liberality must win a number of volunteers. Others 
are forced to attend as a qualification for legal 
practice ; for in Tuscany every attorney's clerk is a 
doctor. 

Pisa, though long posterior to Bologna, was the 
second school of law in Italy. Some ascribe this 
early eminence to her possession of the Pandects ; 
but this celebrated manuscript was so hoarded, 
both here and at Florence, that instead of restoring 
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the Roman law, it remained useless and lost to 
study, till Politian was allowed by Lorenzo the 
Magnificent to collate it with the Pandects first pub- 
lished at Venice. Politian's collated copy of that 
edition escaped the sack of the Medici library in 
1 494, and after a long train of travels and adven- 
tures, it at last re-appeared at Florence in 1734. 

Pisa lays some claim to the introduction of alge- 
bra, which Bonacci is said to have transplanted 
hither from the east; while the Florentines con- 
tend that their Paolo dell' Abbaco was the first to 
use equations. Algebra was certainly known in 
Europe before 1339, the date of this university. 

The professorships are in general reduced to one 
fourth of their original emolument. Francesco 
Bartolozzi, in a paper read at the Accademia Eco- 
nomica, states their mean salary to have been 2,000 
crowns, at a time when the great Macchiavel re- 
ceived only 180, as secretary to the Florentine re- 
publick.* Such was the encouragement that drew 
the celebrated Decius so often back to Pisa from 
contending powers; for this great oracle of the 
laws appeared so important a possession to Louis 
XIL and to Venice, that they threatened hostilities 
on his account. 



* BarlolozBi calculates fron a curious fact— that for four ceaturiet 
wheat was bartered io Tuscany for its weight of butcher's meat, 
of oil, of flai, or of wooU howe?er the monej ^prices might fluctu- 
ate. 
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POETS. 



Ma qo! U mofta poeti' rJKWfa. Damtc. 

Italian poetry has for some time revived from 
the torpor of two centuries, and seems now to flour- 
ish in a second spring. Every bookshop, ^every 
circle, swarms with poets ; and the Pisan press is 
DOW selecting a Parnassus of the living, as a rival 
to that of the dead. 

Where should we seek for the principle which 
multiplies poets so incalculably in this country ? Is 
it in the climate or in the language ? Is it edu- 
cation, or leisure, or fashion, or facility, or all 
these together ? Interest it cannot be. No where 
is poetry so starving a trade; nor do its profits, 
rare as they are, arise so much from the sale of 
books as from dedication fees. Gianni prints his 
flattery in very small retail. In a single duodecimo 
he gives thirteen dedications, twelve of which were 
lucrative, and one was thrown away on sensibility. 
A certain Count lives by this speculation : his works 
serve only as a vehicle to their inscriptions. 
, Satirists, perhaps the most useful of all poets, 
write under other discouragements : — the censure 
of the press, and the sacredness of publick men and 
measures. Hence their brightest things are con- 
fined to private circles, where they come out with 
hesitation and fear from the pocketbook. Hence 
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the D6C68sitj of masking their satire has !ed some 
to a beauty, when they sought only a defence. 

In reviewing some of these bards, I shall begin 
with Pignotti^ as he still belongs to Pisa. So little 
does this elegant fabulist owe to genius, that his 
Tery ease, 1 understand, is the result of severe study ; 
and, conscious of his own faculty, he seems to de- 
scribe it in these lines : 

 La natara 



Parri che versati habbia da vena 
Fadl veni cbe coitao tanta pena. 

Pignotti admires and resembles Pope. Both 
seem confined to embellish the thoughts of others ; 
and both have depraved with embellishment the 
simplicity of the early Greeks. Pope^s Homer is 
much too fine for the original ; and Pignotti, for 
want of Esop's naivete, has turned his fables into 
tales. Some of his best novelle are reserved for 
private circles. I heard him read one on ^^ the art 
of robbing,^^ which Could not be safely published 
by a Tuscan placeman. In the man himself you 
see little of the poet, little of that refined satire 
which runs through his fables and has raised those 
light- winged, loose, little things to the rank of Ita- 
lian classicks.* 



* PjgDotti, who is now ebgaged on a history of Tuscany, once re- 
peated to rae, with great isatisfaction, what Gibbon says of the Ita- 
lian historians, among whom be anticipates a niche for himself. This 
led him to compare Mr. Hoscoe*s Life of Lorenzo with Fabroui's 
history of the same great man, when IVJonsignore himself entered the 
room and stopped bin parallel. Why does that prelate write modern 
lives in an ancient language ? Is he ashamed, in this silrer age of 
Italian letters, to appear a " Fabro del parlar materno ?*' 

5 
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B$Ttoh 18, perhaps, a more genuine fabulist tkan 
Pignotti. He does not labour to be easy ; for he 
has naturally the negligence, and sometimes the 
vacuity of a rhyming gentleman. His fugitire 
pieces are as light as the poetical cobwebs of his 
friend Borgognini. His sonnets run upon love or 
religion, and some inspire that mystick, unmeaning 
tenderness which Petrarch infuses into such sub- 
jects. Bertola is too fond of universality and 
change. He has been a traveller, a monk, a secu- 
lar priest, a professor in different universities 'and 

« 

in different sciences, an historian, a poet, a biogra- 
pher, a journalist, an improvvisatore. 

Bondi has also been bitten by the ^^estro'' of 
sonnet, though more conspicuous as a painter of 
manners* His ^^ conversazioni'* and ^^alla moda'* 
expose some genteel follies with great truth of 
ridicule. His ^^ giornata villareccia'' is diversified, 
not by the common expedient of episodes, but by a 
skilful interchange of rural description, good natured 
satire, and easy philosophy. The same subject has 
been sung by Melli in Sicilian, a language now the 
Dorick of Italian poetry, and full of the ancient 
Theocritan dialect. 

Cesarotti is the only Italian, now alive, that has 
shewn powers equal to an original epick; powers 
which he has wasted in stooping to paraphrase the 
savage strains of Ossian, and in worl^ing on Homer^s 
unimprovable rhapsodies. The Iliad he pulls down 
and rebuilds on a plan of his own. He brings Hec- 
tor into the very front, and re-moulds the morals and 



decoration of the poem ; modernizee too freeljr the 
manners, and gives too much relief to its dimplicitj. 

Parini has amused and, I hope, corrected his 
countrymen by the Mattina and the Mezzogiorno, 
for the other two parts of the day he left imperfect. 
An original vein of irony runs through all his pic- 
tures, and brings into view most of the affectations 
accredited in high life or in fine conversation. He 
lays on colour enough, yet ho seldom caricatures 
fellies beyond their natorai distortion* His style is 
highly poetical, and, being wrought into trivial sub* 
jeda, it acquires a curious charm from the contrast 
He is thought inferiour to Bettinelli in the structure 
of blank verse ; but the seasoning and pungency of 
his diemes are more relished here, than the milder in- 
struction of that venerable bard. 

Fantam^ better known by his Arcadian name La* 
bindo, is in high favour as a lyrick poet. This true 
man of fashion never tires bis fancy by any work of 
length ; he flies from subject to subject, delighted 
and delighting. You see Horace in every ode. Ho* 
race's modes of thinking, his variety of measures, 
hie imagery, his transitions. Yet Labindo wants the 
Horatian ease ; he is too studious of diction, and 
hazards ^^ some taffeta phrases, silken terms precise,'* 
whi<^ remind us of oor late I>ella Crusca jargon. 

Pimhmonte was eonnected with some of our En- 
glish Cruscane^ but he caanot be charged with theit 
iimsy, gauzy, glittering nonsense. He thinks, and 
he makes his readers think. Happy in description, 
sedate even in his light themes, generally melan- 
cho/y and sometimes sublime, he bears a fine re- 
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semblance to our Gray, and, like Gray, has writ- 
ten but little in a country where most poets are vo* 
luminous. 

Casti* is the profligate of genius. He rivals La 
Fontaine in the narrative talent, and surpasses him 
in obscenity. His late work, ^Gli Animali par- 
lanti,^^ though full of philosophy and gall, must 
soon yield to the fate of all political poems. Its 
form and its agents are tiresome. We can follow 
a satirical fox through a short fable, but we nau- 
seate three volumes of allegorical brutes .connected 
by one plot. His ^^ novelle^^ are, on the contrary, 
too attractive, too excellently wicked. Such also is 
their reverend author. He has lived just as he 
wrote, has grown old in debauchery, and suffered in 
the cause : yet is he courted and caressed in the 
first circles of Italy, as the arbiter of wit, and the fa- 
vourite of the fair. 

All these gentlemen seem to have renounced that 
epick chivalry, both serious and burlesque, which 
forms the principal poems in the language. Most 
of them have imbibed the philosophical spirit of the 
present day, a spirit destructive of the subiimey 
which it poorly compensates by the terse, the cor- 
rect, the critical. They borrow language, imagery, 
and allusions incessantly from science. They af- 
fect the useful and the didactick. Some have sung 
the rights of man ; others the topography and eco- 
nomicks of their country ; a few have attempted the 

* Casti, and seyeral persons mentioned in this and some of Uie fol* 
lowing articles as liTinj(, have died since I left Italy. 
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tcientifick themes which the Pbjsiocriticks of Siena 
introduced into poetry. 

Such subjects naturally led their poets into blank 
verse, which, from its very facility, has grown into 
a general abuse. Many Italians could go spinning 
^^ versi sciolti'^ through the whole business of the 
day ; though it is more difficult to excel in these 
than in rhyme. 1 heard some unpublished hero'ids 
flow with such ease from that benevolent chemist, 
the Marquis Boocella, that I forgot he was reading 
verse. Blank verse requires a certain poetical 
chemistry *to concentrate, to fuse, to sublime the 
style, and to sepaitlte its measures from the rhytboi 
of periodical prose. 



THE CLIMATE. 



O utiBUB byberase duplicentur tempora braoMe 2 PsonsTiuf. 

The great evil of this climate is humidity. Both 
the Arno and its secondary streams glide very slow- 
ly on beds which are but little inclined, and nearly 
level with the surface of the Pisan territory. 
Hence their embankments, however stupendous, 
cannot ultimately protect the plain. They may 
confine to these channels the deposite of earth left 
by -floods; but an accumulation of deposites thus 
confined has, in many parts, raised those channels 
above the level of the country. Should any water. 



therefore, esotpe through bretchwiato theplaio, 
the difficulty of draining it must jearlj increase; 
for even the bed of the sea has been rising for ages 
on this coastf* and has stopped up some andent 
outlets. 

Drainage, however, inade very important con* 
quests during the last century, and has greatly im- 
proved the climate. Scotto, with the spirit of a 
merchant aocustoiaed to wholesale success, lately 
attempted to drain his part of the .marshes between 
Pisa and Leghorn ; but the vilUs which he built 
lor his future tenantry were fi|le4 the &vsk i^iuter 
with water. The Ferroni, who have doubled 
their rental by their colnuUe neair Peseta, fkn 
now pursuing a still grander design on the lake of 
Bientina. 

We may calculate the mischief of inundations in 
this country from the violence of the rain ; for its 
annual height (47 inches,) is about double that of 
our climate, while its duration is not one half. It 
generally falls in. large round drops direct to the 
ground : it never breaks into mist, nor dims the 
air, nor penetrates the bouses, nor rusts metakf' nor 
racks the bones, with the searohiog activity, of aa 
English shower. 

Winter is by far the finest season at Pisa, and 
fully as mild as our Spring. The east wind, in* 
deed, being screened only by the Vermeola, is «c* 
ceedingly sharp, and freezes at 35^. The aeotk" 
west, being flat, lies open to the Libecci,^ which u 
therefore more felt than the other winds, and is 



fully at oppresfti^o on the spiritB as the leaden Biroc* 
CO of Naples* 

Some Piaans feel the climate colder, and I should 
suppose it drier too, since the neighbouring Apen« 
nines were cleared of their woods. Others compare 
the quantity of soow on these with that on the moun- 
tains of Corsica ; and, if the former exceed the lat- 
ter, they expect fair Weather ; if the reverse, rain : 
but I remained here long enough to find the prog* 
nostick fallible. One reverend meteorologist ac* 
counted to me more philosophically for a chill which 
I once complained of in Lent. *^ This cold (said the 
priest) is a mortification peculiar to the holy season, 
and will continue till £aster ; because it was cold 
when Peter sat at the High-priest's fire on the eve of 
the crucifixion.^' 

The Spring is shorty for violent heat generally 
returns with the leaf. In Summer, the mornings 
are intensely hot ; at noon the sea breeze springs 
up ; the nights are damp, close, suffocating, when 
not ventilated by the maSstrale. Pisa may reverse 
what physicians say of the capital — ^^ They hardly 
conceive how people can live at Florence in Winter, 
or how they can die there in Summer." 

The Lung' Arno di mezzo giorno, which is in fact 
the north side of the river, is usually recommended 
to invalids as the healthiest quarter of the city. 
The hottest it certainly is, for its curve tends to 
concentrate the meridian rays ; but on that very ac- 
count it appears to me scarcely habitable in Summer. 
On this side, the house fronts are baked by a power- 
ful sun, which throws into the chambers a close fetid 
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warmth, and more than then- proportion of the moit^ 
ture which it pumps up. On the opposite side the 
bouses are all damp, and many are covered with 
lichens. On both sides, the exhalations from the 
river seem unable to clear the lofty tops of the 
palaces which line it ; for, walking at night on the 
quays, I have often perceived my stick and my tiair 
moistened with the descending vapours. Convioced, 
therefore, that the general tempetature of Pi^ais 
mild enough for any constitution, 1 should prefer the 
quarter of Santo Spirito, or Via Santa Mariay 
as sharing only the common weather of the place, 
and being free from adventitious heat, or humidity. 



LUCCA. 



LiBitTAi. InttrnHon on lAe CMe, 



I ENTERED the Luccheso territory at RipafraUa; a 
frontier which indicates, by its name, how little the 
proudest embankments can resist the Serchio, when 
its floods are repelled by a south wind. On passing 
this frontier I remarked a national change of feature, 
and a costume distinct from the Pisan. All the 
women were slip-shod : their dress was precisely 
alike ; — the colour scarlet. 

This little state is so populous, that very few 
acres, and those subject to inundation, are allotted 
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to each farmer on the plain. Hence their superi^ 
our skill in agriculture and draining; hence that 
variety of crops on every enclosure, ^vhich gives to 
the vale of Serchio the economy and show of a large 
kitchen garden. So rich is the creation of poor men 
who must render up to their landlord two thirds of 
their produce, and submit to whatever price he may 
fix on the remainder ! Even the little that is left to 
their own disposal they cannot sell at home ; their 
very milk they must export every morning to a for- 
eign state like Pisa. 

Oppressed, however, as this peasantry is, perhaps 
the advocates for large farms would find it difiicult 
to prove that the Liicchese would produce better 
crops, if tilled by fewer tenants. Italy might bring 
against that system the authority of her Virgil, her 
Pliny, her Columella ; the example of Lucca where 
husbandry is so subdivided, that of Tuscany where 
the farms are so limited, that of the Roman stat« 
where they are so large* Every state in the 
peninsula is productive, I believe, in proportion to 
the number of farmers on a given space of land, 
equally good. 

 ^ This plain is skirted by vine-clad hills, where 
the celebrated villas rise on such sit^ as court admi- 
ration from the city. Indeed they deserve to be con- 
spicuous, as monuments of that ancient lordliness 
which dignified the Lucchesi with the epithet of 
Signori. 

The ramparts of the city, though neglected even 
as a walk, attest the same national magnificence. 
The cannon, once their ornament, and happily 

6 
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nothing but an ornament, are gone. The annorj, 
which was also admired, and useless like the cannon, 
is now empty. The palace of the republick, no 
longer the residence of the Gonfaloniere, bears a 
deserted and vacant aspect. This immense and 
august edifice makes the city round it look little ; 
yet only half the original design is completed. 
Those petty Italian states, when commercial and 
fre<k, had a publick soul too expansive for the body. 
In its present decline, I remarked through the city 
an air of s ullen, negligent stateliness, which often 
succeeds to departed power; a ceremonious gravity 
in the men, a sympathetick gloominess in the houses, 
and the worst symptom «that any town can have— • 
silence. 

The Cathedral is of the same age, and the same 
marble as that of Pisa ; nor did I see any thing very 
peculiar here, except a wide arched porch crowded 
with sculpture, and the round temple of the Santo 
Volto insulated in the nave. 



THE TUSCAN REPUBLICKS. 



Ex Tfausea Qnecoia facta ctt Jo v. 



Evert city in Tuscany having been once a separate 
republick, still considers itself a nation distinct from 
the rest, and calls their inhabitants foreigners. If 
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we compare theae little states with those of ancient 
Greece, we shall find that in both countries the 
republicks emerged from small principalities ; thej 
shook off the joke by similar means, and they end- 
ed in a common lord who united them alK In both, 
we shall find a crowded population and a narrow 
territory; in both, a publick magnificence dispro- 
portionate to their power ; in both, the same nurs- 
ing love of literature and of the arts, the same nice 
and fastidious taste, the same ambitious and exclud*- 
ing purity of language. 

Viewed as republicks, the Tuscans and the Greeks 
were equally turbulent within their walls, and 
equally vain of figuring among foreign sovereigns ; 
always jealous of their political independence, but 
often negligent of their civil freedom ; for ever 
shifting their alliances abroad, or undulating be- 
tween ill balanced factions at home. In such alter- 
nations of power, the patricians became imperious, 
the commons blood-thirsty, and both so opposite, 
that nothing but an enemy at the gates could unite 
them. 

But in no point is the parallel so striking as in 
their hereditary hatred of each other. This pas- 
sion they fostered by insulting epithets. The Tus- 
cans called the Pisans traditori, the Pistoians per^ 
veni^ the Senese pazzi^ the Florentines''^ ciechty &c. 
The Greeks (take even Boeotia alone) gave Tana- 

* The FloreDtines themselves account for their nickname ciechU 
by tiie irhiteness of their houses which blinds so many of the inhabit- 
aols ; but tJie other Tuscans contend that the epithet of Blind, ap* 
plied oatiooally to Florence, should mean what it meant at Thai- 
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gra a nickname for eurjj Oropus for avarice, Thes- 
piae for the love of contradiction, &c. 

Nor was their hatred satisfied with mockery : it 
became serious upon every trifle. Athens waged 
a bloodj war on ^gina for two olive stumps, the 
materials of two statues : Florence declared hostiii- 
ties against Pistoia, on account of two marble arms 
which had been dismembered from one statue.* 

The first private wars among the free cities of 
Italy broke out in Tuscany, between Pisa and Luc- 
ca. Tyrant never attacked tyrant with more exter- 
minating fury, than ihese republicks, the hypocrites 
of liberty, fought for mutual inthralment. No 
despot ever sported more cruelly with his slaves, 
than the Thessalians and Spartans with their Pe* 
nestse and Helots, or the Florentines with their Pisan 
prisoners. These last wretches were brought in 
carts to Florence, tied up like bale goods: they 
were told over at the gates, and entered at the 
customhouse as common merchandise : they were 
then dragged more than half naked to the Signoria, 
where tliey were obliged to kiss the posteriors of 
the stone Marzoccho, which remains as a record of 
their shame, and were at last thrown into dungeons, 
where most of them died. Such was 

La rabbia Florentina, che siiperba 
F^ a quel tt^mpo si, com* on d putU. 

The Florentines brought home in triumph the 
chains of the unfortunate harbour^ and suspended 

f E lietpf in cainbio d*arrecar1e aiiito 
L* Italichc citli del suo periglio, 
Rtizxavano tra loro, non altriroenti 
Che difciolte poledre a calci e deoti. Tasioni. 
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tbnfi m (ettocms orer the two venerable columns 
of porj^yiy, which I^sa had presented in gratitude 
for a former service. The Pisan chains hang like 
a (air trophj on the foreign bank of Genoa ; but 
to place tbem at Florence over thoi^e pledges of 
siicieiit friendship, betrayed a defect of moral taste ; 
and to expose them still at that sacred door, which 
Michael Angelo thought worthy of paradise, tends 
only to keep up the individuality of those little 
states, which it is the interest of their common 
govemour to efface. No trifle should be left to re- 
cord their separate independence, or to excite that 
repulsive action,— *-that tendency to fly off from their 
prosent cluster, which is doubly fatal in an age and 
a countij so prone to partition. 



FLOBENCE. 



GABINETTO FISICO. 

This, being originally an assemblage of several 
scattered collections in natural history, is rather 
ittU Uian complete. It is richest in fossils, corals, 
shells, and insects ; but celebrated only for the ana- 
tomical imitations. 

Wax was first used in imitating anatomy by Zum- 
bo, a Sicilian of a melancholy, mysterious cast, 
tome of whose works are preserved here. Three 
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of these bear the gloomy character of the artist, 
who has exhibited the horrible details of the plague 
and the charoelhouse, iocludiog the decomposi- 
tion of bodies through every stage of putrefactioD 
— the blackening, the swelling, the bursting of the 
trunk — the worm, the rat and the tarantula at 
work — and the mushroom springing fresh in the 
midst of corruption. 

I was struck by the immensity of this coUectioD, 
which occupies fourteen rooms; yet, considered as 
a system, anatomists find it both defective ^od re- 
dundant. Sig. Fabbroni told me that many articles 
should be melted down as useless ; that others 
were inaccurate ; that all, from th^ yielding nature 
of the wax, wanted frequent retouching; and that, 
beginning anew, he* could make the system more 
complete in half the compass. But such is ever 
the course of experiment Every new step in science 
is the correction of an old one. Science may be 
considered as the art of remedies, which originate 
in defect and end in it 

This awful region, which should be sacred to 
men of science, is open to all. Nay, the very 
apartment where the gravid uterus and its pro- 
cesses lie unveiled is a favourite lounge of the ladies, 
who criticise aloud all the mysteries of sex. 

This museum is under the direction of Felice 
Fontana, now a cavaliere, yet more generally 
known than his brother by the title of Abbe ; from 
the clerical habit which he once wore, like other 
laymen, for mere economy. Fontana seems to 
preside here in the scieutifick world, rather by the 
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diffuBioD than the depth of his knowledge ; by 
bringing into science the man of the world faculty, 
by a well managed talent of display and evasion, 
which gains him credit for much more than he knows, 
by the art of improving the inventions of others, and 
passing their joint work under his own name. In 
his hands every man^s ability is available, and no- 
thing si lost 

Above that consequential reserve which many af- 
feci on subjects where they are known to ^xcel, Fon- 
tana readily entered into the history of imitative 
anatODiy, ^^ an art invented by Zumbo, and revived,'' 
he said, ^^ by me. I began with a very young artist, 
whom I instructed to copy the human eye in wax. 
This I shewed to Leopold, who, pleased with the at- 
tempt, and desirous that his sons should learn anato- 
my without attending dissections, ordered me to 
complete the whole system." 

^^I stood alone in a new art, without guide or 
assistants. Anatomists could not model, and mo- 
dellers were ignorant of interiour anatomy. Thus 
obliged to form workmen for myself, I selected some 
mechanical drudges, who would execute my orders 
without intruding into my design. Superiour ar- 
tists are too full of their own plans to follow pa- 
tiently another's; too fond of embellishing nature 
to toil in the slavish imitation which I required. 
Such difficulties I surmounted ; but before I finished 
the system, the funds had failed." 

This active Prometheus is creating a decompos- 
able statue, which will consist of ten thousand sepa- 
rable pieces, and three millions of distinct parts, 
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both Tisible and tangible. I saw only the head and 
the^^upper region of the trunk ; which appeared ti 
sensible to the weather as its fleshlj original : for 
the wood, already warped by the heat, baa percep- 
tibly altered the large contours; while the pegs 
which connect the members become unfit on eveiy 
change of atmosphere. When 1 suggested this to 
the Cavaliere — " The objection is nothing. Ivory 
is too dear : papier mlch^ has been tried, but it 
failed.'' 

Fontana, finding wax succeed so well in the reit 
of anatomy, applied it even to the imitation of 
bones, and has substituted, without any necessity, 
a waxen skeleton for the real preparation. Wax, 
too, he has employed as a supplement to the herbal, 
in copying the mushrooms and the thick leaved 
plants : wax he designs for the whole sylva of trees, 
and has already exhibited a few specimens of the 
stump cut horizontally with a twig, leaves, blos- 
som and fruit I asked him whether the real stump 
would not be truer, cheaper, and more durable than 
its waxen copy ; but this objection glanced off from 
his foil. 

Signer Fontana may boast that the first anato- 
mical cabinet in Europe was created under his di- 
rection ; but his direction, I have been assured, was 
only official. He left the business of dissection to 
Mauteucci and Bonicoli,* and that of modelling to 
Ferini. Clemente Susini afterwards united both 

* Booicoli, being reduced to want, latety drowned himself in tbe 
Arno. 
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oftcesy and attained such skill in this museum, that, 
from recollection alone, without consulting a real 
subject, and by combinations perfectly new, he has 
lately developed the whole lymphatick system on 
two statues only, with an accuracy which aston- 
ished the Pavians who had ordered them. Fortu-* 
nateiy for Fontanels pretensions, this young man is 
as modest as he is ingenious. 

The Cavaliere has the merit of finding out, and 
sometimes of rearing talents which had been lost 
in obscurity ; but those talents he lays under un- 
sparing contributions to his own fame. He drew 
Sig. Giov. Fabbroni from a sphere where none 
would expect to find genius; but this singular 
man, who was half in all his labours, rose too ra- 
pidly for his patron. His genius opened to him 
advantages and celebrity which were incompatible 
with the friendship of Fontana : language, litera- 
ture, science broke down before him, and left 
him nothing to conquer but invidious, academick 
cabals. 



THE ROYAL GALLERY. 



The Florentines seem now to desert a place 
where vacant frames and idle pedestals only remind 
them of treasures that are gone, and lessen their 
esteem for those which remain. 

7 
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On entering this grand repository the Founders 
meet you in the vestibule. Some of their busts are 
in red porphyry, a substance which one of those 
Medici is said to have recovered the lost art of 
carving; a substance, by the way, not the most 
proper for statuary. A statue should be of one 
colour. That colour, too, seems the best, which the 
least suggests any idea of colour, and is the freest 
from any gloss or radiance that may tend to shed 
false lights, and confuse vision. Hence I should pre- 
fer white marble to black, black marble to brooze, 
bronze to gold, and any of them to a mottled sur- 
face like porphyry. 

The first things that strike you in the Gallery 
itself, are some glaring Madonnas painted on wood 
by Greek artists in the tenth and eleventh centu- 
ries. These pictures are uniform; the drapery of 
the Virgin is dark, but bespangled with stars ; the 
posture of the child the same in all; for when the 
divine maternity was acknowledged at EphesuSy 
the child was then first coupled with the Madonna, 
but the mode of painting both was fixed by the 
ritual. Painting in that age was satisfied with pro- 
ducing mere forms, and did not aspire at expression 
or movement. Conscious of her own weakness, 
she called in the aid of gold, and azure, and labels, 
and even relief; for these pictures are raised like 
japan work. They present all the meagreness, the 
angular and distinct contours, the straight, stiff par- 
allelism of attitude, the vacant yet pretty little fea- 
tures, which are common to the productions of un- 
enlightened art : and are more or less perceptible in 
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the Egyptian idol, the Gotbick statue, the Indian 
screen, and the Chinese jar. 

The paintings of this Gallery run strangely into 
series — a series of Florentine portraits classed on 
the ceiling in compartments of the same form — a 
series of 850 illustrious foreigners running on the 
same lerel in frames of the same size — a series of 
350 painters crowded into the same apartment — a 
series of the arts — a series of the elements, all exact 
to. the same dimensions. Such uniformity betrays 
the furnishing taste of a tradesman. Method and 
multitude are ever remote from excellence. What 
a disparity of forms in a select cabinet ! There 
every picture is a separate unit, and bears no re- 
lation to its neighbour. As to the technical merit 
of those pictures, I leave such metaphysicks to the 
iDitiated. Painting I value only as it excites sen- 
timent, nor do I ever presume to judge beyond the 
expression or story; convinced by the absurdities 
which I have been so often condemned to hear, that 
the other parts of the art are mysteries to all but 
the artist. 

The series of imperial statues and busts is the 
most valuable of all, as they shew the iconography, 
and the state of sculpture, from Julius Csesar down 
to Constantine. Some individuals re^appear in se- 
veral busts, and in busts not always similar. No 
difference of age could reconcile to me the three 
which are called Julia, daughter of Titus. Those 
of Commodusare not very like each other, nor does 
any one of them breathe the terrours and threats 
remarked by Herodian. Several doubts may bQ 
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f tarted od the sculpture of this gallery. The Ju- 
lius Csesar which begins^ this series bears no great 
resemblance to his effigj on coins. A head which 
had been long called Gicero, now passes for Cor* 
bulo ; from its likeness, I presume, to the two Ga« 
bine busts, which can plead only local probabilities 
for the name assigned to them. Two of the cross- 
legged Apollos ha?e been lately degraded into Ge- 
nii, and their swans into geese. 

Physiognomists, who can read sermons in stones, 
find a world of character and history in those im- 
perial heads. They can discover habitual paleness 
in the fac^ of a Caligula, can see the slaver drip- 
ping from the lips of a Claudius, and the smile of 
yet unsettled ferocity in a Nero. All this, I con- 
fess, sounds mystical to me. Some heads are cer- 
tainly marked with appropriate mind ; but in others, 
as Titus, Didius, Septimius Severus, I looked for 
the men in vain. 

None of those heads are absolutely entire. Most 
of their noses and ears have been mutilated. In- 
deed, such defects were common even in ancient 
galleries.* An imperial nose, however, may be al- 
ways authentically restored, as it appears on coins 
in profile. 

In several busts the flesh is of white marble and 
the drapery of coloured ; but neither Homer nor 
Virgil, nor Phidias, nor Canova, nor the Venus 
which this Gallery has lost, nor the Marsyas which 

* £t Curiot jam dimidio*, faiimeroque minorem 
ConiouDi, et Galbam auriculis naioque carentem. JuvmaL 
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remain,* no authoritj can defend a mixture so bar- 
barous. Sculpture admita no diversity of materials ; 
it knows no colour ; it knows nothing but shape. 
Its purpose is not to cheat the eje, but to present 
to the mind all the truth and beauty and grace and 
sublimity of forms. Did the excellence of a statue 
de^nd on the illusion produced, or on the number 
of idiots who mistake it for life« the Medicean Venus 
would then yield to every wax work that travels 
from fair to fair. 

I saw nothing here so grand as the group of 
Niobe; if statues, which are now disjoined, and 
placed equidistantly round a room, may be so call- 
ed. Niobe herself, clasped by the arm of her 
terrified child, is certainly a group, and, whether 
the head be original or not, the contrast of passion, 
of beauty, and even of dress, is admirable. The 
dress of the other daughters appears too thin, too 
meretricious for dying princesses. Some of the 
sons exert too much attitude. Like gladiators, they 
seem taught to die picturesquely, and to this the- 

* Homer brings gold, silrer. aod tin into tbe sculpture of Achilles' 
shield. — Virgil admires the effect of gold on marble : ** Pariusre lapis 
circundatur aaro.*'—PAtduiff composed both his Jupiter and bis Miner- 
▼a of iTorj and gold. He also inserted metal bridles into tbe heads of 
the marble horses, which have been lately carried off from the friese of 
the Puthenon. — Canova has civen a golden cup and spinther to his 
Hebe. — The Wenus de* Medici and tbe daughters of Niobe have 
their ears pierced for Jewels.^The two Marn/as are of white marble 
interspersed with red stains to represent the flayed flesli ; and, in gems, 
this figure is generally carved on red jasper. So common a statue was 
Marsya in ancient Rome, and so invariably were his bands bound, as 
they are here, over his distorted visage, that JuvenaPs image would 
be more obvious to the Romans, and more a picture, if read *' ceu Mar- 
sya vinetui," 

The ancients, in affixing bronze heads, hands, and feet, to alabaster 
bodies, probably made a sacrifice of taste to prescription alone, which 
seemed to regulate those barbarisms, and give laws to deformity. 
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atrical exertion we may perhaps impute the want 
of ease and of undulation, which the criticks cod- 
demn in their forms. 

One of the cabinets is full of Etruscan idols and 
penates, with their implements of worship, both 
earthen and bronze. Those little images came 
probably from the lararia ; some of them are minute 
enough for the lararia of children ; some are as nide 
as a barber^s block ; some are wrapt; like the ^* sta- 
tuae compernes/' in swathing clothes, and lead us 
back to the very cradle of art, and the infancy of 
the style called Etruscan. 

There is certainly a class of statues scattered 
over Italy, which bear a family likeness in their 
long faces^ their pointed chins,, their flat ejes and 
simpering mouths. But who has removed all doubt 
of their country? who can now trace the fine limit 
which separates this manner of design from the 
later Egyptian, or the earlier Greek .^* Stiflfness of 

* The Egyptian statnes may be considered as a part of the archi- 
tecture for which they were formed, and have all the solidity proper 
for that office. Their backs are flattened for adhering to the wall, 
their arms stick close to their flanks ; and the bead is secureJ to the 
shoulders by broad taeniae, or by tresses falling down to the breast. 
Such protections have preserved entire some statues of Isis and Sera- 
pis, more ancient than the Ptolemies. 

The sculpture of Greece, also, sprang out of architecture. *Pansa- 
nias saw in Laconia some statues which had not fully emerged from 
the form of columns. Ruder than any Rermes, they consist^ mere- 
ly in shafts, on which a face was carved for the capital, and toes for 
the base. The Caryatides appear to have been afterwards adopted 
in the Greek architecture, merely as an imitation of those earlier 
antiques. We may still trace the statue blended with the column in 
the temple of Pandrosos at Athens. 

Etruria received its gods, and consequently its statuary, either by 
direct or by secondary emigrations from both those countries ; hni 
from Egypt it also contracted that pious dread of innovation which 
checked all improvement. I should, therefore, attribute what Win- 
kelman calls the second and third styles of Etruscan scyilptarct 
either to Greece, or to the Greek part of Italy. 
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form does not indicate nation, but age ; not Etruscan 
art alone, but the art of all rude times and retired 
situations. 



LIBRARIES. 



Moltiplid pariter coodita pelle latent. Mart. 

The LaurtnHan library contains onlj the publick 
manuscripts, which are chained to desks, and over- 
spread with woollen cloth. Ancient manuscripts, 
being in their nature unique and in their loss irre- 
parable, will justify the precaution of securing 
them, when thus exposed to the world. But how 
illibei-al do the chains appear in some colleges, 
tethering printed books, which money can always 
replace ! 

The oldest monument that this library possessed 
was the Virgil, written, it is supposed, in the the 
reign of Valens, and corrected by the consul Aste- 
rius in the fifth century; but this celebrated book, 
which had been formerly stolen and re-stolen, dis- 
appeared during the late war, and is now lost for 
ever to Florence. 

The Pandects were better guarded, and sent to 
Palermo for safety. Government, indeed, had al- 
ways kept them under its own key, and opened 
them only by torch light to the great, on an order 
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from the senate. Tradition says that this famous 
code was diacovered id a barrel at Amalfi; and 
Hume, who believes the storj, ascribes to thiB dis- 
coverj the revival of the Roman law. But it is far 
more probable, that the Pisans brought it from Con- 
stantinople while their commerce flourished in the 
Levant, and it is certain that, before they took 
Amalfi, Irnerius had been teaching the Pandects at 
Bologna. 

The earliest works that now remain here, of a 
date inscribed, or otherwise ascertained, are some 
venerable classicks, both Greek and Latin, of the 
eleventh century, which are far more legible than 
the illuminated writing that succeeded. In the older 
illuminations I saw nothing to admire but the bril- 
liancy of theit' colours, which were used in the virgio 
state, perhaps only because the art of mixing them 
was unknown. This brilliancy is, I believe, the chief 
merit of Gothick miniature, if that can be merit 
which arose from ignorance. 

Some of those illuminations came from the pen- 
cil of Oderisi, whom Dante extols as ^ the honour 
of the art ;'^ an art which grew afterwards into a 
luxury baneful to learning. Every copyist became 
a painter, and, wasting his time in the embellishing 
of books, rendered books in general rare. Earlj 
in the fifteenth century this art made a most rapid 
progress, as appears very eminently in some of these 
manuscripts ; and Attaventi, who wrought for the 
magnificent founder of this library, had brought it 
nearly to perfection, when printing gave a check io 
its importance. Hence the works usually shewn 
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here as objects of beauty, such as the Plinj, the 
Homer, the Ptolemj, the Missal of the Floren- 
tine Republick, are all of that age, and contain 
portraits of the Medici, painted in the initials and 
margins. 

Manu8cript*miniature is now confined to the few 
artists necessary for the repair of such libraries as 
this. 1 found Ciatti, who ranks first in the art, sup- 
plying here lost or damaged leaves ; copying in fac*- 
simile the writing of every age, and giving vellum the 
due tinge of antiquity. His enrichments have all 
the system of modern composition, though inferiour 
to the old illuminations in their general efiect. In 
the former, we admire an harmonious design ; in 
the latter, a rich confusion. Such is an English car* 
pet compared with a Persian. 

The Magliabecchian library is the great repository 
of printed books, and the seat of the Florentine 
academy, a name in which the Delia Crusca and two 
others are now lost. 

It has been the fate of the greatest libraries to 
resound with the trifling of poets. Asinius Pollio 
' founded the first poetical meeting and the first publick 
library in Rome, probably £br each other. The 
Apollo and the Ulpian were appropriated to the 
ancient recitations. The Magliabecchian affords a 
similar vent to a thousand ephemeral poems, which 
could never aspire to a place on its shelves. 

I once attended here a solemn Accademia^ which 
always supposes the presence of the sovereign. The 
king, however, was only represented by his picture 
bung on the throne, and his chair of state was re* 

8 



versed on dw audience. On each side of the throne 
were academioiaos seated round tables^ and is the 
gallerj was a band of ameick^ the onlj thing excel- 
lent that I heard. 

Sarchiaoi, being Lettore d'eloquenza ToecMia, 
opened the Acoadeoiia with an oration el^antlj 
dressed in the common place of elogj. Then mu» 
sick. Next rose La Fantastici and read a copy of 
verses on the late peace ; a subject which entered 
allusively into all the succeeding compoaitioDs ia 
Italian, Latin, and Greek. These were read bj 
their authors. My blind acquaintance, Giotti, recited 
some sonnets. Mustek and applause ' crowned the 
recitations ; but the applause came chiefly from the 
academicians themselves, for the audience gradually 
withdrew, muttering — ^^^ecatura!^ 
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Andiamo al bel dmoiito 

Siille tli del momoitD. La FAVTAtnci. 

 

Florence has long been renowned for Improv* 
watori. So early as the fifteenth century the two 
blind brothers Brandolini excelled here in singii^ 
Latin extempore. The crowned and pensioned 
Gorilla drew lately the admiration of all Italy, and 
Signora Fantastici is now the improv?isatrice of 
the day. 
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This lady convenes at her house a crowd of ad* 
mirers, whenever she chooses to be inspired. The 
first time I attended her accademia, a young lady 
of the same family and name as the great Michael 
Angrio began the evening by repeating some verses 
ef her own composition. Presently La Fantastic! 
broke out into song in the words of the motto, and 
astonished me by her rapidity and command of 
numbers^ which flowed in praise of the fair poetess, 
and brought her poem back to our applause. Her 
numbers, however, flowed irregularly, still varying 
with the fluctuation of sentiment 9 while her song 
corresponded^ changing from aria to recitative, from 
recitative to a measured recitation. 

She went round her circle and called on each per* 
son for a theme. Seeing her busy with her fan, I 
proposed the Fan as a subject; and this little wea- 
pon she painted as she promised, *^ col pennel divine 
di fantasia felice." In tracing its origin she followed 
Pignotti, and in describing its use she acted and 
analyzed to 'us all the coquetry of the thing. She 
allowed herself no pause,- as the moment she cooled, 
her estro would escape. 

So extensive is her reading, that she can challenge 
any theme. One morning, after other classical sub- 
jects had been sung, a Venetian count gave her the 
boundless field of Apollonius Rhojdius, in which she 
displayed a minute acquaintance with all the Argo- 
nautick fable. Tired at last of demi-gods, I propos* 
ed the sofa for a task, and sketched to her the intro- 
duction of Cowper's poem. She set out with his 
idea, but being once entangled in the net of mytho- 
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logy, she soon transformed his sofa into a Cjtberean 
couch, and brought Venust Cupid and Mara on the 
scene ; for such embroidery enters into the web of 
every im pro v visa tore. I found this morning accade- 
mia flatter than the first. Perhaps Poetrj* being 
one of the children of pleasure, may, like her sisters, 
be most welcome in the evening. 

I remarked that La Fantastici, when speaking o( 
her art, gave some cold praise to her rival La Ban- 
dettini ; but she set an old Tuscan peasant above all 
the tribe, as first in original and poetick thinking. 
She seemed then to forget her once admired Gianni, 
the Roman Stay-maker. This crooked son of Apollo 
was the contested gallant of the first beauties in 
Florence, where he displayed powers yet unequalled 
in impromptu ; defying all the obbUgazioni or 
shackles that the severest audience could impose 
on him. The very idea, however, of imposition is a 
violence fatal to genius ; and the poetical commands 
thus executed, like laureate odes and other tasks, 
may shew skill, practice, talent ; but none of the 
higher felicities of art. 

Such ^^ strains pronounced and sung unmediated, 
such prompt eloquence," such sentiment and imagery 
flowing in rich diction, in measure, in rhyme, and in 
musick, without interruption, and on subjects unfore- 
seen, all this must evince in La Fantastici a wonderful 
command of powers; yet, judging from her studied 
and published compositions, which are dull enough, 
I should suspect that this impromptu exercise sel- 
dom leads to poetical excellence. Serafino d^Acqui- 
la, the first improvvisatore that appeared in the Ian* 
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gngei was gased at io the Italian courts as a divine 
and inspired being, till be published his verses and 
dispelled the illusion. 

An Italian improvvisatore has the benefit of a 
language rich in echoes. He generally calls in the 
accompaniment of song, a lute, or a guitar, to set 
off his verse and conceal any failures. If his theme 
be difficult, he runs from that into the nearest 
common-place, or takes refuge in loose Ijrick mea- 
snres. Thus he may always be fluent, and some- 
times by accident be bright. 

I once heard a little drama given extempore 
with great effect, from the acting talent of the poet : 
but dramatick poetry is not so much the Subject 
of Italian impromptu, as it was among the Greeks. 
The Greek language and the Italian appear to me 
equally favourable to this talent. Equally rich, aikl 
harmonious, and pliant, they allow poets to alter the 
length and the collocation of words, to pile epithets 
on epithets, and sometimes to range among different 
dialects. 

In attending to the Italian improvvisatori, I began 
to find oat, or perhaps only to fancy, several points in 
which they resemble their great predecessor Homer. 
In both may be remarked the same openness of style 
and simplicity of construction, the same digressions, 
rests, repetitions, anomalies. Homer has often re- 
course to the shifts of the moment, like other improv- 
visatori.* Like them he betrays great inequalities. 

* Homer secmt to haye kept a stock of hemistichs, which recur 
tocevsantlj at the close of verses ; ax «rM wrtfomrtt xf^nuitt. 6m yKdommm 
*ASa», ac. ; expletive epitliets« as, Itoc—^atfjiofiii, HiC., which appear in 
M auxj, and to opposite meaniogs , that Uiey cease to have any nieaning 
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Sometimes when his speech is leDgtheoiDginto^teitf 
he cuts it short and concludes. Some times when the 
interest and difficulty thicken, the poet escapes, like 
his heroes, in a cloud. I once thought of Homer in 
the streets of Florence, where I ooce saw a poor 
cyclic bard most cruelly perpleied in a tale of chi- 
valry. He wished to unravel ; but ererj stanza 
ga?e a new twist to his plot His hearers seemed 
impatient for the denouement, but still the oonfusioo 
increased. At last, seeing no other means of escape, 
he vented his poetical fury on the skin of his tarn* 
boarine. and went off with a ^^ maled$Uo.^ 
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QuiLm noD aditrieto percurrat pulpita locco ! Hob. 

The Italian theatre would be the oldest now in 
existence, if traced up to the Istrioni of the twelfth 

at all ; ezpletiTe phrases, which he applies indiflcrimiiiately, ai the 

c^ygtfcof M^. both to the moDarch and the swine-herd ; set fomis 
whicE introdace his speeches, as, Tw /^ «ini/Mi/8o/uirof wpMHf*, &c.— or 
else begin them, as, 'Av^ tn% fixoi, te., and thus leave him time 
to collect thoughts for the speech itself. When he has killed one 
warriour, in comes the tMinmf U wwm, te., and allows him a moaieol 
to look about for another victim. How often does he serve up, par- 
ticnlariy in the gluttonous Odyssey, the same f* mft, <r* <cxa« feast, te 
refresh himself as well as his heroes ! How often does the 'H/uof /* 
*Hfiy%niA fflim, Ju*. begin the business of the day ! The return of such 
passages was a breathing-phice to the improvvisatore. The names 
and titles which he heaps on his Gods, were only, says Lucian, an ex- 
pedient to fill up a verse. Such was Homer, and such is'*the Italian ; 
both literally singers ; and the harp of the *««iJW is now most generally 
represented by a guitar. 
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OMturjr^ but those were mere baHad-singers, and 
iieTer rose to hbtriooick inutatkm. No dialogue 
iraa attempted before the moralities of the next 
age, nor ^ilid these monkish pastimes bear any 
other mark of drama, until the history of Abraham 
appeared here in 1449. Thirty years afterwards, 
PolkiMi revi?ed, in his Orfeo, the aoctent form of 
acts and choruses ; a form which excited so many 
imitatioDS of the Greek, thataregular theatre, the 
first in modem Europe, was built at Milan in 1490, 
on the Oreek modeL 

Tragedy now began to speak Italian* Tbe first 
was Carretto's Sofonisba in 1502 ; for that of Tris* 
sine did not appear till 1515. After a lapse of 
some years came Alamanni, Martelli, Speroni, Giral- 
di, Anguillara, Dolce, Tasso, Torelii. AH these 
tragedians wrote on the ancient plan in long so- 
lemn dialogues, quite foreign from the purpose of 
playing, and as heroically stiff as our own imita* 
tions of the Greek drama. 

Comedy was first introduced by Hercules, duke 
of Ferrara, in his translation from Plautus. Then 
came Ariosto with a comedy of his own. The 
crowd that succeeded, wrote plays as exercises for 
princes and scholars, who recited those comedies, 
now called ^^Erudite,'' in courts, academies, and 
cc^feges. The very title, the purpose, the place, 
and the players, seem to have condemned the 
whole species to stupidity and oblivion. The best 
of that class were unfortunately obsceae, a vice 
unknown on the present stage. 
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The *^ Commedie dell' arte^ took a diflbrent 
aim. Being made for a profession of men who 
subsisted on the publick curiosity, they were obliged 
to catch and to reflect all the popular humours. 
Their very essence was action, they seldom ven- 
tured into print, their plots alone were chalked 
out, and the dialogue was trusted to the extempo- 
rary wit of the actors. Each of these was confined 
to a single character, and bred to his own mask; 
yet though always re-appeafing as Harlequin and 
his fellows, those maskers could furnish an incessant 
variety of story, satire and fun. 

Tragedy could not, like her sister, descend to 
the mob ; and therefore sunk under the heavy 
coalition of her scholastick poets and gentlemen 
players. To rouse her from this lethargy, they 
applied the fatal remedy of musick. In 1.^97 Vec- 
chi and Rinnuccini introduced the recitativo into 
tragedy, and about fifty years afterwards, 11 Ci- 
gnonini interspersed this recitativo with airs. The 
result was the Opera, that genuine child of the 
Seicento. 

Nothing so extravagantly unnatural as the opera 
has ever stood so long. For the opera^ Italians 
have erected their grandest theatres, invented a 
new system of decoration, instituted academies, 
and mutilated men. Musick, though introduced only 
as an assistant to tragedy, soon became the prin- 
cipal ; and any poetry was thought good enough 
for an entertainment, where no poetry could be un- 
derstood. 
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The musical demon fell next upon comedy, and 
begot the monster called opera buffa ; a composi* 
doD more wretched, If possible, than the serious 
melo drama. This last innovation, however, pam« 
pared the two great appetites of the nation with 
musick and buffoonerj^ and drew the upper classes 
of society away from poor prosaic Harlequin, who 
sunk to the level of 'our Bartholomew Fair. 

In this low state was the Italian theatre when 
Goldoni appeared. Obliged, like Moliere, to ac- 
quiesce for a while in the established barbarisms^ 
he at first wrote for the old masks ; but, introduce 
log beauties Which were foreign and unfit for 
them, he gradually refined the taste of his specta* 
torS) made them ashamed of their former favourites, 
and then ventured to exclude the whole Harlequin 
funily. Chiari and his adherents clamoured against 
this exclusion ; but Goldoni has so completely 
succeeded, that his own masked comedies are now 
banished from the regular stage to the marionnetU. 
This revolution necessarily reduced the number of 
acting plays, and though Federici is very diligent in 
supplying the deficiency, the publick appears at 
present to prefer translations from the German and 
French to Italian originals. 

The players seem to keep pace with the poets 
in improvement. As if ashamed of their descent 
from the ^^ maschere delP arte,^' they have renounc- 
ed the rant and buffoonery of the old stage, and 
afiect a temperance bordering upon tameness. 
,Yet still degraded in society, subject in some states 

9 
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of Italy to a police as humiliating as the ancient^* 
and every where rated below the warbling wethers 
of the opera, they claim no respect for an art 
which denies them the rank and emolument of 
liberal artists : they style it only recitation ; they 
expose, like showmen in the streets, their scenes 
^'painted upon a pole and underwrit;^' and they 
close each performance with a long imploring inyi-' 
tation to the next. 

The theatrical year is divided into four or five 
seasons. Each season brings a different company 
of performers to each theatre. The singers and 
dancers, whom I ignorantly omit in this revieWf 
, are perpetually changing their engagements ; but 
the comedians adhere to their manager, and follow 
him from city to city. Most of the comick troops 
are composed of Lombards, and of these the best 
are inlisted under Goldoni, a relation of the great 
dramatist. In his company are the two first actors 
of the day, Zanerini and Andolfati. 

Zanerini's walk is th3 ^^ padre nobile,'' and sure- 
ly in pathetick old characters he carries the ex- 
quisite and the forceful as far as they can exist 
together. 

Andolfati excels as a caratterista^ and has dra- 
matised for himself some passages in the life of 
Frederick II., whom he imitates, tale quale^ in his 
voice, walk, and manner. But Andolfati's merit 



* " Praetoribus jus Tirgaruin in histrioneB esset." — ^Tac. In one 
part of Lucian we find Uie players subject to be whipped at the dis- 
cretion of the audience ; in another we find the «i6xsdiTA exercising 
that right ; at this moment they iie under the same scourge at Rome. 
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rifies far above mimicry; \ie can thrill the heart 
as well as shake the sides, and (what is more dif- 
ficult than either) he can excite through long 
scenes that secret intellectual smile which, like the 
humour of Addison, never fatigues. 

The scene of their dramas lies so often in England, 
that the J should learn to dress them more truly. I 
have seen Milord Boofil appear in three different 
comedies, with a broad silver lace on the calf of his 
ngbt leg to represent the garter. Their scenery 
often corresponds with their dress. Ill painted, ill 
set, inappropriate, rumpled, ragged and slit, it 
presents its strolling poverty in the face of the 
noblest architecture. No illusion can be attempt*- 
ed on a stage, where the prompter, rises in the 
front, and reads the whole play as audibly as his 
Btrutting echoes, who, from their incessant change 
of parts, can be perfect in nope. 

Benefits are allowed only to the chief perform- 
ers. A prima donna is bound to call on all the 
gentry of the place, to solicit their attendance, 
^d on the evening allotted to her, she sits greedily 
at the receipt of custom, bowing for every crown 
that is thrown in her tea tray. The price of a 
ticket is but three Pauls, nor will this appear so 
low, when you consider the short roll of actors, 
their small salaries, their mean wardrobe, and the 
cheap composition of an orchestra, where noble- 
men volunteer their fiddles with the punctuality of 
hirelings. 

Every theatre in Tuscany has its epithet and 
device, as the ImmobUi and their windmill, the 
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Infuocati and their bomb, kc. Ad epithet, device, 
and motto, were thought necessary here to every 
society, to every prince, to ev^ry academy, and to 
every academician* 

Previous to Aifieri, there was not a tragedy in 
the Italian language that would now draw an au- 
dience. The players, therefore, finding nothing 
else better adapted to the buskin, had recourse to 
Metastasio^s operas, which they still recite occa- 
sionally, omitting the airs. But verses composed 
for a composer of musick are not the language of 
men speaking to men; nor can much passion foe 
excited by speeches so antithetical, so measured, 
and so balanced as those of Metastasio. 

Hence tragedy is but seldom performed, and 
very few performers excel in that sphere. No 
tragick genius has yet appeared here equal to that 
of a boy, who died lately at the age of fifteen. 
This little prodigy was the son of Count M ontauti, 
governour of Leghorn. Though born a dwarf, he 
had the perceptions of a hero ; he could grasp the 
gigantick thoughts of Aifieri, present them to their 
author in all their original grandeur, and force him, 
against his nature, to admire. 

Aifieri is, next to Dante, the Italian poet roost 
difficult to Italians themselves. His tragedies are 
too patriotick and austere for the Tuscan stage. 
Their construction is simple, perhaps too simple, 
too sparing of action and of agents. Hence his 
heroes must often soliloquise, he must often de- 
scribe what a Shakspeare would represent, and 
this to a nation immoderately fond of picture. 
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Ernrj UKNight^ tadeed^ is wartti, proper, anergetick $ 
every word is necesMrj ainl precise ; yet tbi^ very 
strength and compreftsioo, beipg nem to the lan- 
goage and foreigD to its genius, have rendered his 
style iDverted, hroken,* 'smd obscure ; full of ellip- 
ses and elisions ; speckled even to afiectation with 
DamieB^ue terms ; without pliancy, or flow, or va- 
riety, or ease. 

Yet where lives the tragick poet equal to Alfieri ? 
Has England or France one that deserves the name ? 
Schiller may excel him in those peals of terrour 
which thunder through his gloomy and tempestuous 
■reare ; but he is poorer in thought, and inferiour 
in the mechanism of his dramas* 

Alfieri's conduct is more open than his works to 
osQsure. Though bom in a monarchy, and living 
under mild princes, this Count concentrated in his 
heart all the pride, brutality, and violence of the 
perest aristocracies that ever oppressed Genoa or 
Venice. Whoever was more or less than noble 
became the object of his hatred or his contempt. 
The same pen levelled his Tirannide against prin- 
ces, and his Antigallican against plebeians. The 
patriotism which he once put on could never sit 

easy upon such a mind, nor fall naturally into the 
foriDS and postures of common life. In forcing it 



* lie periodical mod voluminous style of Italian tragedies baying 
M adon mfo a musical mouotony, it was to correct this vice that 
Alfiefi cat bis speeches into short and unequal members. Such a 
precaution at first betrayed him into a harshness of versification, 
wUcb, tfaourb indignant at the criticks who dared to blame it, he was 
obl^sed to file down in the second edition of his plays. Parini told 

him fail defect fiiiirly : 

  DoTe il penner tuooa, 

Noo ritpoode la voce arnica e fraoca. 
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violentlj on he rent the unsightly garb, then threw 
it aside, and let the tyrant go naked. 

This hatred of princes led him to dedicate his 
Agis to our Charles I. I admit the jurisdiction 
of posterity over the fame of dead kings. But was 
it manly, was it humane, to call up the shade of 
an accomplished prince, a prince fully as unfortu- 
nate as he was criminal, on purpose to insult him 
with a mock dedication? and of all Italians, did 
this become Aliieri, the reputed husband of that 
very woman, whose sterility has extinguished the 
race of Charles ? 

His aristocratical pride, working on a splenetick 
constitution, breaks out into disgusting eccentrici- 
ties, meets you at his very door,* bars up all bis 
approaches, and leaves himself in the solitude of a 
sultan. How unbecoming a poet was his con- 
duct to General Miollis, the declared friend of all 
poets living and dead ! How often has he descend- 
ed from his theatrical stateliness to the lowest scur- 
rility! How true is his own description of him- 
self! 

Or flUUttodomi Achille, ed or Terete. 



* He posted up in his lobby the following adTerUsement, which 
breathes precisely the same sentlmeot as his answer to General 
Miollis, who had politely ioTited him to his quarters : " Vittorio 
Aifieri noo riceTe in casa ne persone, oe ambasciate di quelli che noD 
oonosce e da' quail non dipende." . 

The following was his grateful return to Count Delce for a preseot 
of two tragedies : 

Traeedie due gik (9 
Cne il «oIo sa 
Satire or (k 
Saran tragedie tr(. 

Of his scurrility take this curious specimen addressed to another 
poet: 

Ixwco, fofco, io ti GODO800; 

Se aveiri pane, noo aTresti toico. 
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TaL MPtA 9JMO lAtSO 
Dl 6110 III eiSO BTtBHAMIlITI iO ITBimi ; 

Cbb ocmi PAsao paiso, 
Alto •iranoo al ciu. m ricohsuiii. 

JfllMT IJMUMI* 

The edifice which commands our chief attention 
here, as beginning a new era in the. history of archi- 
tecture, is the cathedral founded by Lapo in 1298, 
and crowned by the cupola of Brunelleschi, the 
object of the above inscription. 

This is the first churcli that Italians raised in 
the present proportions of the arcade* It is gene- 
rally considered as a mean between the Gothick 
style and the Greek; yet nothing can be conceived 
more remote from either. In opposition to the 
firetted, frittered surfaces, and spiry flights of the 
Gothick, here is the most naked simplicity and 
strength unconcealed. Of the Greek, on the other 
hand, not a particle entered into the original idea. 
Instead of columns, the exterior decoration con- 
sists of three kinds of marbles composed into 
panoels, and the interiour in pillars and round ar- 
ches ; but no arches were known in Greek archi- 
tecture, nor can be traced in the ruins of free 
Greece. What architecture then is this but the 
ancient Roman, revived as completely as the pur- 
poses of a church would admit ? 

Brunelleschi has raised here the first double cu- 
pola, and, I believe, the widest in Eurojpte. No 
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columns assist as latent buttresses to shore it up. 
The same coloured marbles that face the walls con- 
tinue their decoration round the drum. Though 
this cupola is polygonal, and bears on the perpen- 
dicular, it may fairly be considered as the prototype 
of St. Peter^s. Michael Angelo drew hie famous 
bravado from the Pantheon, but this grand enter- 
prize of Brunelleschi gave him the assurance of 
performing it. 

Under the cupola is the choir, corresponding io 
plan with the great polygon above ; but its lonick 
elevation, though fine, is at variance with the fa« 
brick, and seems a beauty as foreign to this ca« 
thedral as the Grecian screen is to that of Winches- 
ter. Cathedrals in general, lying under the control 
of tasteless or interested men, have lost their 
original unity, and become mere galleries of arcbi* 
tecture ; in which specimens of every style are 
built side by side, just as pictures of every school 
are hung upon the same wall. A choir thus enclos* 
ed is necessarily darker than the nave. Here is 
just that ^ dim religious light'' which pleases po- 
etical and devout minds; a light which heightens 
the effect of the lamps and candles, of the ^Id, 
silver, and brocade of Catholick worship, while 
it shades the mediocrity of the paintings and sculp* 
ture. 

This cathedral contains very few pictures, and 
none of any value. I remarked a portrait of the 
English condottiero John Hawk wood, painted and 
even cut out, prancing over the military praise 
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which he obtained by traitorously selling to Florence 
the Pisans who paid him to defend them. 

Next to our honest countryman stands an an- 
tique picture of Dante, painted by Orcagna several 
years after his death, and placed here i>j the same 
republick which had condemned him to the stake. 
Such was the poor palinodia of Florence to the 
man who made her language the standard of Italy : 
irhiie three foreigners, in three different ages, rais- 
ed to him in a foreign state his sarcophagus and 
tomb and funeral chamber. Well might he call 
his countrymen 

QuellD *ngrato popolo nutUgno 



Che discew di Fieaole ab autico, 

E tien' anchor del monte e del macigoo. 

• 1 have been assured that not only this, but all 
the portraits now existing of Danie are, like those 
of ^^ our divine poet,^' posthumous : yet, as all re- 
semble this venerable work of Orcagna, uniformity 
has given a sanction to the common efiigy of the 
bard. Not so Shakspeare's. Most of the portraits 
that pass for his are dissimilar; the only effigy re- 
corded by a contemporary was in bronze. None of 
the pictures are authentick, none certainly original. 
Done such as the mind can repose on, and fix its 
idolatry.* 



* Duite and Sbakspeare form a striking parallel — as Uie master 
Inrds of Italj and England — Oppressed with praise and annotation 
at 'bone* and ridicaled ai barbarians by foreign criticks — Dante rose 
befere the davrn of letters in italj : and Shakspeare soon after they 
bad spread in England. — Finding their native tongues without system 
or limit, each Ibrmed another language within bis own ; a language 
peculigc MS their creators, and entering only like authorities into 

10 
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The other churches of Florence have nothing 
very peculiar or important in their constructioo. 
The chapel de^ Depositi is a work of Michael An- 
gelo, and the first he ever built ; but the design is 
petty and capricious ; consisting of two insigDificant 
orders, altogether unworthy of the impressive monu- 
ments which he raised within it. The contiguous 
chapel de^ Medici is more noble and more chaste in 
the design itself; though its architect was a prince, 
and its walls were destined to receive the richest 
crust of ornament that ever was lavished on so large 
a surface. 

The palaces may be divided into those of repub- 
lican date, and the modern. The former had ori- 
ginally towers, like the Pisan, which were intro- 
duced towards the close of the tenth century, as 
a private defence in the free cities of Italy. To 
these succeeded a new construction, more massive, 
if possible, and more ostentatiously severe than the 
Etruscan itself; a construction which fortified the 
whole basement of the palace with large, rude, 
rugged bossages, and thus gave always an imposing 
aspect, and sometimes a necessary defence to the 
nobility of a town forever subject to insurrection. 
Such are the palaces of the Medici, the Strozzi, the 
Pitti; This harsh and exaggerated strength pre- 



common Italian aiid Engli;;!! : to add nerve, and spirit, and dignity, and 
beauty. Both bave stood the obliterating waste of ages, have seen 
younger styles grow old and disappear, have survived all the short- 
liTed ftbpperies of literature* and flourish now in unabated fashion, 
inviting and resisting ten thousand imitations. 

Altri Unnteggia 

Fra duri veni brancola, e B*avvoIge, 

£ si perde d* Avei-QO tra ie bolge. Pignotti. 
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vails only below. The upper stories are faced 
i?ith vermiculated rustlcks of freestone, and the 
whole is crowned with an overpowering cornice 
which projects bejond all authority ; for here are no 
columns to regulate its proportions^ and its very ex- 
cess diffuses below a certain grandeur distinct from 
the character of any regulated style. The court is 
generally surrounded with Greek orders, and bears 
no analogy to the outside. 

The modern palaces are generally faced with 
stucco, but not painted. A tew near Santa Croce 
are hatched with figures " al '^sgraffito^^^ a style pe- 
culiar to Polidore Caravaggio. The larger palaces, 
such as the Capponi, &c., run rather into long fronts 
than quadrangular courts. Their doors and win- 
dows are admirably designed, and, being sparingly 
distributed, they leave an air of solidity and gran- 
deur on the wall. 

The interiour distribution accords with the length 
of front. One line of doors enfilades the apart- 
ments, and lays open the whole house ; a plan rather 
incommodious for private life, but very proper for a 
gala, and suited to a hot climate. It sometimes in- 
deed, makes a thoroughfare of Signora^s bedcham- 
ber; but those sacred retirements, which an English 
woman requires, are unnecessary in a country where 
ladies effect no restraint, and feel embarrassed by no 
intrusion. In every house the lower rooms are 
raalted. The upper apartments are hung very 
generally with silk; never with paper. The walls 
are coated with a stucco, which is rather gritty, but 
well adapted for fresco painting. 
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Columns are very seldom employed in pubiick 
works : and no where happily. In the ^^ piazza deila 
SS. Nunziata^' the porticos are composed of arches 
resting on Corinthian columns, a combination every 
where wrong, and here very meagre in its effect 
In the Uffizzi the columns stand too high for so 
solid an order as the DoricJL. The triumphal arch 
of San Gallo is in the most perfect opposition to the 
grave and austere architecture of the city which it 
announces. 

Some of the principal edifices have remained for 
ages unfinished — such as the Cathedral, St. Lorenzo, 
Santa Croce, Santo Spirito, the chapel of the Medi- 
ci, &c. The Pitti palace wants a wing; the Strozzi 
half its entablature ; the vestibule of the Laureotian 
Library is still encumbered by the very scaffolding 
which Michael Angelo erected. 

In the same unfinished state I saw several sta- 
tues of this mighty master; — the Dead Christ at 
the cathedral ; the Madonna ; the Day and the Twi- 
light at the tombs of the Medici ; the bust of Brutus 
in the royal gallery ; the Victory in the Palazzo 
Vecchio:* — ^and so sacred is the terrour of Michaels 

* I saw 8e?eral of his drawings at the Buonarroti palace in the ftame 
balf finished state. Most of those are the sketches of a boy, bat a 
boy who broke out an original sculpture at the age of fourteen ; and 
who excelled most in that part of sculpture which forms the reij 
essence of drawing. I saw nothing finished except a Christ extended 
as on the^cross, and a figure of Fortune on her wheel ; both in red 
ehalk, on thin paper ; and both full of singularity and mind. His 
paintings in the library are much defaced ; his books have lately dis- 
appeared ; but Uie bust reDiains, and is the best resemblance extant 
of the immortal founder : for John Bologn has gi?en the full contu- 
sion on his nose which was flattened, as the story runs, by the fist, or 
as a relation of bis own assured me, by the mallet of an invidious 
n?a). 
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gmiius, that thefie stetuas remain uotoucbed and in- 
violate in the midst of restorers who are daily tri- 
fling with tbo sculptur0 of antiquity. So many 
'Works thus begun and abandoned cannot all be con^ 
sidered as failures of the cjiissel ; which certainly, 
in the heat and confidence of genius, he is said to 
liaye driven sometimes too deep into the marble. 
Some, perhaps, we should impute to the fastidious 
taste of an artist, who rejected whatever came short 
of his first conceptions ; some, to his rapid succes- 
sion of designs; designs too numerous and too 
grand even for a life of ninety years, made still 
more productive by the ambidexterous faculty. 
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Sie fortis Etruria crerk. Vtio. 



The environs of Florence owe their beauty to a 
race of farmers who are far more industrious, in- 
telligent, and liberal,* than their neighbours born 

Though ail the great artists of that age afiected uniTersality, none 
united so maoj talents as Michael jAngelo. Sculptor, painter, poet, 
architect, civil and military engineer, mechanist ; in short, here he is 
e?er7 thing. An Italian, when at a loss for the author of any object 
that jou iMmire, will immediately rank it among the labours of M. 
Angelo, the Hercules of modern art. I once stopped to examine 
some cartwheels which were lying in the Campo Vaccine, when the 
maker came out, expatiated on the advantage uf their enormous diam- 
eter, and gave Michael Angelo for their inventor,—*' Michael Ange- 
lo V* said J, — ** Tes, surely ; else why was he named Buonarroti V* 

* Their liberality is conspicuous in the contributions of their rural 
fraternities, who come in procession to Florence with splendid fusciac- 
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to the same sun and soil. Leopold toiled to make 
his peasants all comfortable, and the steivarcl takes 
care that none shall be rich. They pass the jear 
in a vicissitude of hard labour and jollity ; thej 
are seldom out of debt, and never insolvent. Neg- 
ligent of their own dress, they take a pride in the 
flaring silks and broad earrings of their nvives and 
daughters. These assist them in the field ; for the 
farms, being too small to support servaotSy are 
laboured in the patriarchal style by the brothers, 
sisters, and children of the farmer. 

Few of the proprietors round Florence -will grant 
leases ; yet so binding is the force of prescriptioo, 
so mutual the interest of landlord and tenant, and 
so close the intertexture of their property, that re- 
movals are very rare, and many now occupy the 
farms which their forefathers tilled during the Flor- 
entine republick. 

The stock of these farms belongs half to the 
landlord, and half to the tenant. This partnership 
extends even to the poultry and pigeons : the only 
pecuUum of the farmer is the produce of his hives. 
Hence the cattle run usually in pairs. One yoke 

cbe, and lea^e tbeir donations in the churches. Hence the clergy 
keep them well disciplined in faith, and, through the terrour of bad 
crops, they begin to extort the abolished tithes. 

On £aster-e¥e 1 remarked a crowd of these farmers collected in tbe 
cathedral of Florence, to watch the motion of an artificial dore, 
which, Jnst as the priests began *' Gloria in Excelsis,** burst away 
from the choir, glided along the nave on a rope, set fire to a combus- 
tible car in the street, and then flew whissing back to its post. The 
eyes of every peasant where wishfully riretted on the sacred pappet, 
and expressed a deep interest in its flight ; for all their hopes of a fu- 
ture harvest depended on its safe return to the altar. ** Qnando rs 
bene la colombina, va bene il Fiorentino" is an adage as ancient ai 
the dignity of the Pazzi, who still provide the car. 
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of bullocks is sufficient for a common farm. Their 
oxen are all dove coloured ; even those which are 
imported from other states change their coat in 
Tuscany, where thej are always fed in the stall, 
and never go out but to labour. They are guided 
in the team by reins fixed to rings which are insert- 
ed in their nostrils; sometimes two hooks joined 
like pincers are used, like the postomis of Lucilius, 
which has teazed so many antiquaries. 

Every field in the environs of Florence is ditched 
round, lined with poplars, and intersected by rows 
of vines or olive trees. Those rows are so close as 
to impede the plough; which, though it saves la- 
bour, is considered here as less calculated for pro- 
duce, than the triangular spade, with which the ten- 
ant is bound by his landlord to dig or rather to 
shovel one third of his farm. 

This rich plain of the Val d^Arno yields usually 
two harvests a year, the first of wheat, the second 
of some green crop ; which last is sometimes 
ploughed up, and left to rot on the field as manui'e 
for the next. This course is interrupted every 
third or fourth year by a crop of Turkey wheat, 
sometimes of beans or rye, and more rarely of oats. 
Barley was unknown here, until the breweries lately 
established at Florence and Pisa called it into cul- 
tivation. 

As you approach the skirts of this narrow plain, 
you perceive a change in agriculture. The vine and 
the olive gradually prevail over corn ; and each 
farm brings a variety of arts into action ! In addi- 
tion to our objects of husbandry, the Tuscan has 
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to teara all the complicate processes which prdduee 
wine, oil, and silk, the principal exports of the state. 
Of corn an average crop brings only five returns in 
the Florentine territory ; in the Senese eight or nine; 
and the aggregate affords but ten months' subsist- 
ence to all Tuscany, although the mountaineers live 
mostly on chesnuts.* 

This garden of Tuscany seems to require more 
manure than it produces. To keep it perpetually 
in crop, the farmers must resort to the . infectioas 
sewers of the city ; they send poor men and asses 
to pick up dung on the roads; and, at certain rest- 
ing places on the highway, they spread litter for the 
cattle that pass to stale for their benefit 

The objects most admired in these environs are 
the villas, particularly those of the crown. 1 shall, 
however, confine my remarks to Doccid alone, on 
account of the porcelain manufactory establish- 



* One half of Tiiflcany is mountains, which produce Dothiog hot 
timber, one sixth part consists of hills which are covered with vioe- 
jards or oIi?e gardens : the remaining third is plain : the whole is 
distributed into 80,000 fattorie, or stewardships. Each fattoria in- 
cludes on the average seven farms. This property is divided among 
40,000 families or corporations. The Kiccardi, the i^itrnzai, the Fer- 
roni, and the Benedictines, rank first in the number. 

This number was greatly increased by Leopold, who, in seHinc the 
crown lands, studiously divided large tracts of rich but neglected soil 
into a multitude of little properties, which proportionately increased 
the general produce. His favourite plan of encouraging agriculture 
consisted not in boards, societies, or premiums, but in giving the la- 
bourer a security and interest in the soil, in multiplying small free- 
holds, in extending the liveUU or life-leases, wherever he could, and in 
maintaining sacredly that equal division of stock and crop between 
the landlord and the tenant, which engages both equally in improving 
the farm. The younger Pliny, who practised this last plan, sets it in 
itgjrue light. ** Non numroo sed partibus locem, ac deinde ex roeis 
aliquos operis exactores fruotibus ponam. Est alioquin nullum jnstius 
genus reditus quam quod terra, coelum, annus refert ; at hoc magnam 
fidem, acres oculos, numerosas manus poscit.** 



ed there about sixty years ago by the Marquis 
Genori. 

This ^^ fabbrica nobile*' had beeo represented to 
me as a ^^ cosa stupeuda, porteDtosa,^' and the villa 
itself conspired with the grandeur of those epithets 
to raise ideas which none of the manufactories re- 
alized. I found only fifty men employed in the 
house, and some of those fellows were idling from 
one wheel to another ; some, while making their 
moulds, taught their children to read; none bad the 
activity nor the manner of our workmen. 

The museum at Doccia contains a great variety 
of fossils found in the country ; but the warerooms 
were rather crowded than rich. In a country an- 
ciently so famous for its pottery, 1 expected to find 
some near approaches to the beUo antico which now 
gives models to all our furniture and fashions. 
Here, indeed, are casts of ancient statues in chalk, 
g}psum, and terra-cotta; but nothing else did 1 see 
that bore any print of classical beauty. The 
forms, the relief, the very paintings of their vases 
aod jars are as inferiour to ours as the quality of 
the porcelain. They exceed us only in price. A 
dinoer service of clumsy red china costs 150 se- 
quins, a teapot two ; nor would any of those ser- 
vices pass for complete at an English table, where 
the little subdivisions of convenience are far more 
multiplied than in Italy. At Doccia they work only 
for their own country, and for the tastes which pre- 
vail there. Whenever they imitate us, they become 
ioferiour to themselves. Our superiority in trade 
is acknowledged universally at Florence, where the 

11 
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name of English, or, at least, the ^* all' use d'ln- 
ghilterra,'' is imposed upon the most laboured pro- 
ductions of Italian and German workshops. 

You discover here, on the yerj surface of things, 
how greatljr commerce has degenerated in a coun- 
trj which gave it birth, and language, and laws. 
The counting houses are in general dirty, dark, 
mean vaults ; the ledgers stitched rather than bound, 
and covered with packing paper. All commodi- 
ties are weighed bj the old steeljard : the only 
balance that I remarked here was held by (he 
statue of Justice. In trades no regular appren- 
ticeships are requisite ; nor are the usual appropria- 
tions of sex observed. In the same street, I have 
seen men sewing curiains, and women employed at 
the loom and the awl. 

The Italian shopkeeper only calculates down- 
wards. His sole object is to cheat his customers. 
He does not remount to the first sources that sup- 
ply his shop ; he abandons the general state of his 
own line to his merchant. In Britain, on the con- 
trary, the great fluctuations of commerce may ori- 
ginate in the capital, but they presently spread 
through the whole island. The common retailer 
in the remotest town brings politicks into his trade, 
anticipates taxes, watches the return of fleets, and 
speculates on the commercial effects of peace and 
war. 

It would be ungrateful to leave the environs of 
Florence without mentioning the pleasure which 
I once enjoyed "at evening from the top of Fesok^ 
The weather was then Elysian, the spring in its 
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most beautiful point, and all the worlds just re* 
leased from the privations of Lent, were fresh in 
their festivity. I sat down on the brow of the 
hill, and measured with mj enraptured eye half 
the Yal d'Arno. Palaces, villas, convents, towns, 
apd farms were seated on the hills, or diffused 
through the vale, in the very points and combina- 
tions where a Claude would have placed them — 

Monti flopcrbi, la coi fronte AlpiDa 
Fa di Be cootro i venti argiae e sponda! 
Valli beate, per cui d^ooda in onda 
L'Amo COD pasio signoril camniioa [ 

My poetical emotions were soon interrupted by 
an old peasant, who sat down at the same resting 
place, and thus addressed his companion, ^^ Che 
beir occhiata ! guardiamo un po^ la nostra Firenze. 
Quanto ^ belia! quanto cattiva ! chi ci sta in chiesa, 
chi ci fa birbonate. Ah Gigi ! quante ville ! quante 
vigne ! quanti poderi ! — ma non v% nulla di nostro/^ 
Those nates of exclamation end in a selfishness 
peculiar to age. There is generally something 
sordid at the bottom of the bucket, which old men 
throw on admiration. 

Fiesole stands on a hill precipitously steep. 
The front of it is cut into a gradation of narrow 
terraces, which are enclosed in a trellis of vines, 
and faced with loose stone walls. Such a facing 
may perhaps cost less labour, and add more 
warmth to the plantation than turf embankments 
would do; but it gives a hard, dry effect to the 
immediate picture, which, viewed from Florence, 
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13 the vaoM beautiful object in this region of 
beauty. ^ 

The top of the hill is conical, and its summit 
usurped by a convent of Franciscans, whose leave 
you must ask to view the variegated map of coun- 
try below you. Their corridors command a mul- 
tiplicity of landscape : every window presented a 
different scene, and every minute before sunset 
changed the whole colouring. Leopold once brought 
his brother Joseph up to shew him here the gar- 
den of his dominions ; and this imperial visit is re- 
corded in a Latin inscription as an event in the his- 
tory of the convent. 

The season brought a curious succession of in- 
sects into view. On the way to Fiesole my ear9 
were deafened with the hoarse croak of the cigala^ 
which Homer, I cannot conceive why, compares 
to the softness of the lily. On my return the low- 
er air was illuminated with myriads of lucciole or 
fire flies ; and I entered Florence at shutting of the 
gates, 

Come li motca cede alli sotuars. 
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YALLpMBBOSA. 



Vallombron ; 



Coti fu nomioita una badia, 
Bicca e bella, dod men rellgioaa, 
£ oorten a duunque vi renia. 



AatotT». 



JL HIS grand solitude, which was first called Acqua 
Bella from the beauty of its stream, takes its pre- 
sent name from a vaHejr ; but the abbey itself stands 
in an amphitheatre of hills ; an amphitheatre so ac- 
curately described by Milton, that, I am confident, 
the picture in his mind was only a recollection of 
y allombrosa : 

— — - Which croinis with her eadonire greeny 
Af with a rdral moaod, th^ champaign head 
Of a iteep wildernen, whoie hairy tidai 
With thicket over^rowD, grotoque and wiU, 
Aeeen denied ; and overhead op grew 
lonparable height of loftieft ihade.^-— 
A sylvan iceoe: and af the ranks ascend 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of statelieit view. 

The immediate approaches to the abbey are 
planted in the open parkish style, and finely con- 
trast with the black girdle of forest around it. 
The abbey is a large, loose pile of various construc- 
tion, and regular only in one front Why is no 
convent to be found absolutely regular? Surely 
one quadrangle might be made sufficient for all the 
wants of a few monks* Allot three sides to their 
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cellfl, the fourth to the general offices* refectory, 
library, &c., and insulate the church in the mid- 
dle of the court: then would the result be clois- 
teral, connected, uniform ; Religion surrounded with 
her votaries; the tabernacle in the bosom of the 
camp. 

Being introduced by a letter to the abbot, and 
accompanied by the brother of two Vallombrosans, 
I met here a very kind reception. Those amiable 
men seem to study hospitality as a profession. 
People of all ranks and religions are equallj wel- 
come, and entertained without either officiousoess 
or neglect Though the monks then resident were 
but fourteen in number, their famigUa^ including 
novices, lay-brethren, menials, and workmen, ex- 
ceeded a hundred. In summer the Foresteria of 
the abbey is usually full of strangers, and during 
the winter half year all the indigent neighbours 
flock hither for their daily loaf. 

Such indiscriminate hospitality is, however, but 
the virtue of barbarous society. Baneful to indus- 
try and independence, it feeds poor men, but it 
keeps them poor ; it gives them a lodging, but it 
weans them from home. Not that I grudge this 
rich community the means of being so bountiful; 
I ratlier grudge it the youth, the talents, and the 
active powers which the institution entombs: I 
grudge it the very virtues of the men whom I found 
here. Those virtues tend only to palliate its defects^ 
and correct its general influence by the good which 
they do in detail. . 
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These excellent men bring economy to the aid of 
beneficence. While thej give bread to hundreds, to 
themselves thej allow but the modest stipend of 
eighteen crowns a jear : jet the revenues of the 
abbej are about 40,000 crowns. Its fattorias are 
palaces, its farms are highly cultivated, and its 
tenantry wealthy ; while the Institution, by maintain- 
ing the same unalterable plan, and training all its 
members to the same habits, secures itself from the 
misgovemment which a private inheritance is occa- 
sionally exposed to. The private gentleman, per- 
haps* spends his income more profitably to the pub- 
lick revenue. His rents do not return so directly as 
the monks^ into the mass of the people, which is the 
ultimate destination of all property ; but they return 
through more taxable channels, through cellars and 

shops. 

Here is a museum containing some curious objects 
connected with the place, an astonishing variety of 
mushrooms, all natives of Vallombrosa, painted by Don 
Tozzi,^ and two elephants' skulls which were dug up 
in these mountains, and are referred by some to the 
passage of Annibal, by others to the same causes that 
have lodged such fossils in many parts of Europe.f 

* Is tiie motto of this eoUection right in etymology ? 

Nature fteiiM minre, led suAjge Tuiigos, 
Namque a ftiBxendo funere oomen habet. 

f Elephants' bones bare been found near Vallombrosa also in a 
petrified state, iocmsted irith oyster shells ; and from this phenome- 
non Fort is had deduced a yery bold hypothesis. He maintains that 
those bones belonged to animals which had been originally marine ; 
that the sea left their skeletons on these mountains in a remote period 
of the worM ; that, vrhiletbe continent slowly emerged from the all- 
creatiTc ocean, those natives of the water became gradually ter- 
roftrial ; In short, that men, quadrupeds, and birds, were originally 
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I remarked several immense port-folios, in which 
• thej pretend that a monk has coHected every Ma- 
donna yet engraved since the origin of the art. Such 
are the collections on which the misers and little 
minds of a convent turn the accumulating pas^ioO) 
when debarred from money. Here, too, are pre- 
served all the pastoral staves that the abbots have 
borne since Gaulberti founded the order. The first, 
a plain black stick, had its head formed like a T; 
the next head resembled an adze ; the next an adze 
without its pole; and the rest in succession bent 
gradually into a crosier. In the same crooked man- 
ner did the abbots themselves, from subsisting on 
the charity of a few nuns, creep into territory, lord- 
ship, and jurisdiction. 

On one of the cliffs is a monastery in miniature, 
called the Paradisino, which commands a distant 
view of Florence, the vale and the sea. The rooms 
arc covered with a multitude of wretched engravings, 
which we were obliged to praise, as their reverend 
collector was our guide. The chapel contains some 
pictures of Del Sarto, and aipong these a beautiful 
accident of art. Andrea, having four large saints 
to paint on the altar-piece, was embarrassed by a 
paunel which divided them into pairs. To cover 
this defect he carelessly rubbed two cherubs on 
the board, and was surprised to find these chil- 
dren of chance far more admirable than their prin- 
cipals. 

fish.->Thas the wheel »of philoMpby tarns round* and brings up 
aipiiu the ezpk)ded tenets of Anazimander and the reveries of Telli- 
amed. 
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It was here that Don Hugford, a monk of English 
extraction, revived the art of Scagliuola. This art 
had been confined to the imitation of inanimate ob- 
jects, until his improvements gave it the chiaroscuro 
necessary to landscape and the human figure. 1 re* 
marked at Vallombiosa, that all Hugford's pictures 
are cracked in the outlines, and, on my return to 
Florence, I mentioned this defect to Stoppioni, who 
is Hugford's descendant in the art. Stoppioni im- 
puted it to an improper oil used in the first method ; 
as no such flaws appear in his own works, or in those 
of his master Gori. 

Scagliuola, though its materials be different, seems 
to bear in its. effects some analogy to the ancient 
Encaustick.* It resists the acti6o pf the air, it gives 
solidity to colour, and the selenite, though inserted 
like mosaick, is not so subject tb dlssoliition. Of 
the ancient Encaustidk no remains have esbaped i the 
art itself is lost. Reiffestein, Quatremef^, Reqlieno, 
and some other Spaniards, have lately attempted its 
recovery ; but, like CoLint Caylus and Bachelier, they 
give us a multitude of methods for want of the one 
sought. ' • . 



* 1 neao ber« the Eneaastick in wax ; for the process called cestro- 
inm iraf, io my opioion, ootMng bat poker<iiv^irk. 

» 
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CAJfALDOLI. 



Fn due liti d* lUUia sargoo nasi. 

£ £aun* oo gibbo cbe si chbina LatrU; 

DifMtt* al quale ^ cao w fv ito nn EnM, 

Cbe Hiol ener dupoito i Mia lalria. Damtc. 



From VaJlooibrosa, the region of the fir and larch, 
we rode through a forest of oak and beech, and 
returned to the country of the olive aod fig tree. 
Our guide was a Florentine cobbler, who, finding 
little to do at home, bad consigned the awl to his 
wife, and was then strolling for subsistence from 
convent to convent. 

By this worthy tourist were we misled into path- 
less woods, and obliged to put up at a solitary inn 
called Uomo Morto, an object as woful in aspect 
as in name. Its name it derives from .the execu- 
tjon of. a coiner, whom Dante has packed among 
the damned, as an accomplice to the three counts of 
Romena. 



Ivi d Roaeo^ ]k dove ,io faltai 

La lega niggellatta del Battifta : 
Fereb* io il oorpo tnto iMciai : 

Ma •* i* vedem qui 1* anina tiista 

Di Guido, o d* Alesmodro, o di lor Trate, 
Per foote Braoda ooo darei vista. 



The castle of Romena, mentioned in these verses, 
now stands in ruins on a precipice, about a mile from 
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our inn^ and not far off U a spring which the ^pea- 
sants call Fonte Branda. Might I presume to dif- 
fer from his commentators, Dante, in my opinion, 
does not mean the great fountain of Siena, but rather 
this obscure spring; which, though less known to 
the world, was an object more familiar to the poet 
himself, who took refuge here from proscription, 
and an image more natural to the coiner who was 
burnt on the spot. 

Those counts of Romcna had trained here a race 
of assassins, who transmitted the profession to their 
descendants. Long after those Guidi had lost 
their feudal power, when Lorenzino de^ Medici 
meditated the murder of his cousin, he sent hither 
for a cut«throat. His own puny arm gave the 
usurper the first blow, but Scoronconcolo despatched 
him. 

We now crossed the beautiful vale of Prato 
Vecchio, rode round the modest arcades of the' 
town, and arrived at the lower convent of Carnal- 
ioUj just at shutting of the gates. The sun was 
set, and everj object sinking into repose, except 
the stream which roared among the rocks,, and the 
convent bells which were then ringing the ^n- 
gdus. 

This monastery is secluded from the approach 
of woman in a deep, narrow, woody dell. Its 
circuit of dead walls built on the conventual plan, 
gives it an aspect of confinement and defence ; yet 
this is considered as a privileged retreat, where the 
rule of the order relaxes its rigour, and no monks 
can reside but the sick or the superannuated, the' 
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literj or th« steward, the apothecary or the 
head-turner. Here we passed the night, and next 
moroiog rode up bv steep traverses to the Santa 
Eremo, wheie Saint Romualdo lived and esta- 
blished 



de* taceoti cenobiti il ooro, 



L' arcftne penitcnee, ed i digiuDi 
Al Canaldoli mo. 

The Ereroo is a city of hermits, walled round, 
atad divided into streets of low, detached cells. 
Each cell consists of two or three naked rooms, 
built exactly on the plan of the Saint's own tene- 
ment, which remains just as Romualdo left it 800 
years ago, now too sacred and too damp for a mor- 
tal tenant. 

The unfeeling Saint has here established a rule 
which anticipates the pains of purgatory. No 
stranger can behold without emotion a number of 
noble, interesting young men, bound to stand erect 
chaunting at choir for eight hours a day; their 
faces pale, their heads shaven, their beards shaggy, 
their backs raw, their legs swollen, and their feet 
bare. With this horrible institute the climate 
conspires in severity, and selects from society the 
best constitutions. The sickly novice is cut off in 
one or two \yinters, the rest are subject to dropsy, 
and few arrive at old age. 

I saw nothing to be admired in the church but a 
silk palliotto painted by Annibal Caracci, and en- 
circled with embroidery. Caravaggio's Infant 
Christ sleeping on a crown of thorns struck me as 
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an ipdfceDt repetition of bis Cupid sleeping on 
a quiver. I WM sorprieed to find, among hermits 
immured on the mountains and restricted t^ books 
of devotion^ a library so rich in tbe earliest classicks^ 
fmd in works approaching the very incunabula of 
printing. Among these were Cennini^s Virgil, tbe 
first Greek Homer, the first edition of Dante and 
of Lascaris^s Grammar. To such a library and 
such a solitude the late bishop of Antwerp retired 
from persecution ; and here he closed his laborious 
life, without having executed his two Herculean 
designs of editing the manuscript histories of Ger- 
many, and re-establishing the metaphysicks of 
Plato.* 

From the Santa Ereoio we proceeded up the 
mountain where Landious represents the Platonists 
of the fifteenth century holding the Disputationes 
Camaldulenses. We climbed one of the heights 
of Falterona which, I apprehend, is the Lairia de- 
scribed in tbe motto. Our guide called it the giant 
of the Apennines, and, if we might believe him or 
Ariosto, it commands a view of both seas ; but a 
distant haze prevented us from ascertaining whether 
that be possible. 

* The bishop left tbe following epitaph for bis own tomb : 

Hie jaoet 
ConoeliiM Fran, de NeUi, 

fipisc. Anverp. 
Peocator et Peregrtow. 

But his hosts, disliking the humility which it endn in, have politely 
concealed the last line by the flooring of the chapel. 

Their politeness to Leopold has, in another inscription, adopted 
a formula, which is certainly very common on ancient monuinents, 
ID the Imperial rescripts, and in the deifying diplomacy of the lower 
empire ; but which sounds like blasphemy to a Christian ear. — ** Ere- 
mitae Camaldulenses — devot. numini majestatiqiie ejus — M. P/* 
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From this point on to La Vema, the upper region 
of the bills is one continued botanick garden. 
The beech is indigenoua on their tops, aDd the oak 
on their sides : the chesnut tree and the fir were 
planted. These forests belong to the convents of 
Gamaldoli and VallombrosaY and to the Cathedral 
opera of Florence, Immense rafts are floated 
down the Arno by the winter floods, and consign- 
ed to Leghorn, where the English paid exorbitaot- 
Ij, during the last war, to the catholick church, 
for the timber which enabled them to fight her 
battles. 
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Nel cnido nno iofrs Terer ed Amo 
Da Chrifto prese 1* olUmo sigillo; 
Che le sue membra dae anoi portarno. Daiiti. 

This singular conyent, which stands on the cliffi 
of a loftj Apennine, was built bj Saint Francis 
himself, and is celebrated for the miracle which 
the motto records. Here reigns all the terrible of 
nature — ^ rocky mountain, a ruin of the elements, 
broken, sawn, and piled in sublime confusion-^ 
precipices crowned with old, gloomy, visionary 
woods — black chasms in the rock where curiositj 
shudders to look down — haunted caverns sanctified 
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by miraculoas croMes^^iong excavated stairs that 
restore yoa to daj-light. This scenerj is now un* 
der the peooil of Philip Hacker t, a Prussian^ brought 
by a reflux of art fr^m the land of Vandals to 
Gharoi Italy with his landsoapea. ..Oo the top of 
the mountain is a mass of marina, testaceous petri- 
CaietioisS) where Soldani has colfected for his micnDs-* 
corpical work, myriads of ammonites and nautili 
perfect.in their forms, yet minute as sand. 

On entering, the chapel' of the stigmata, we caughit 
the, religion of the place $ we knejt round the rail, 
and gazed,. witb a kind of locaLi devotion, at the hdy 
spot where Saint Francis received tba' five wounds 
of Christ. The whole hill is legendary ground. 
Here the Seraphick father ws^ tsainted by two crows, 
which still haunt the convent.; there the devil hutU 
ed him dowa a prepipice, yet wae not permitted to 
bruise a bone of him. . . 



Palcbra IiAviutNJi, 



Da mihi fallere, da jostum saoctumque videi i f 

What a pity that so great a man should be lost 
among the Saints! Francis appears to me a ge- 
QUine hero, original, independent, magnanimous^ 
incorruptible. His powers seemed designed ito re* 
generate society ; but, taking , a wropg ' direction, 
they sank men into beggars. 

The sanctuary doors were unlocked to us with 
studied solemnity. Tapers were lighted, incense 
burnt, prayers muttered, all fell on their knees, 
and the bead*roll of relicks was displayed. They 
particularly adored a tooth of St. Christopher, which. 
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an eiDinaot naturalist assured me, came from the 
jaws of a rhinoceros.* I could hardly refrain from 
an heretical smile, till I began to reflect that the 
scene before me was the work of faith* 

These poor friars are more loved and respected 
bj the people ' who feed them than mnj of the 
chartered orders. Obliged and obligin^^ they mil 
intimately with the peasants^ as counsellons, and 
comforters, and friends* They give away more 
medicine than the rich anchorites of Camaldoli sell. 
In hospitals, in prisons, on the scaSbld, in short, 
wherever there is misery, you find FraaciscafiB 
allaying it. They gave us a tolerable dinner, and 
the best wine of their begging barrel, which, if I 
may repeat their own pun, had been filled in Can* 
tumcellae. Thus having nothing, yet possessing 
all things, they bve in the apostolioal atate ; aad 
renouncing money themselves,.. leave all temporal 
concerns to their Procuratore^ who thankfully book- 
ed our names, as creditors for a iew masses. 

Thus ended our pilgrimage to the three sanctu- 
aries. ' ' •' 



'*' At (ba Certosa near Floreoca, 1 ftaw fa^^tiherf grinder of the s»om 
holy giant, which approached- the sesquipedalian size of' JBmilius's 
teeth. A Bimilftr Impoiitkn -wm prMxIited atnut t»o j^utattu ^ 
in France and England, where the bones of an elephant, due up 
near Chautnont, were, paftuled Bbo^it ai tfie reiii^in» df'ibe pwai Tm- 
tobochus. 
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EXCUfiSION to CORTONA. 



Hinc Dardawif ortus. Viao. 



On returning down to the Casentine we could 
trace along the Arno the mischief which followed 
^a late attempt to clear some Apennines of their 
woods. Most of the soil, which was then loosened 
from the roots and washed down bj the torrents, 
lodged in this plain ; and left immense beds of sand 
and large rolling stones, on the very spot where 
Dante describes 

Id rufceUett! che de" v9di oM 
D«l CaieiitiD diaeeodoo giusQ in Aroo^ 
Facendo i lor caDali e freddi e niolli. 

I was surprised to find so Iai*ge it towa as 
BiBBiEKA in a country devoid of manufactures, re<* 
mote from publick roads, and even deserted by its 
land-holders ; for the Niccolini and Vecehietti, who 
possess most of this district, prefer the obscurer 
pleasures of Florence to their paiaoes and pre^ 
eminence here* The only commodity which the 
Casentkiea trade in, is pork. Signore Bagtione, a 
gentleman at whose house I slept be«*e^ ascribed 
the superiour flavour of their hams, which are 
esteemed the beet in Italy, and require no cooking, 
to the dryness of the air, the abseace of stagnant 
water, and the quantity of chesnuts given to their 
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hogs. Bibbiena has been long renowned for its 
chesnuts, which the peasants dry in a kiln, grind 
into sweet flour, and then convert into bread, cakes, 
and polenta. Old Burchiello sports on the chesnuts 
of Bibbiena in these curious verses, which are more 
intelligible than the barber's usual strains : 

Ogni castagna in camiscia e*n pellicda 
Scoppia e salta pe M caldo, e fa trictraccbe, 
Naftce in oiesio del mondo in cioppa liccia; 

S^xa, lefia, e aniccia 
Si da per fratte a desinar e a ceoa ; 
QoesU fODO i ooofetti da Bibbiena. 

The Casentine peasants are a hardy and simple 
race. Two centuries ago a fund was left here for 
portioning poor girls, to each of whom are allotted 
30 crowns ; and this humble sum, though fixed for 
a charity, has served as a standard to all. No far- 
mer expects more from his wife or gives more to bis 
daughter; so that marriage is universal in all class- 
es below the gentry, where, the established preju- 
dice drives the younger brothers into cedsbeism or ^ 
the church. 

The Casentines were no favourites with Dante, 
who confounds the men with their hogs. Yet, fol- 
lowing the divine poet down the Arno, we came 
to a race still more forbidding. The Aretine pea- 
sants seem to inherit the coarse, surly visages of 
their ancestors, whom he styles Bottoli. Meet- 
ing one girl who appeared more cheerful than her 
neighbours, we asked her, bow far it was from 
Arezzo, and received for answep~^^ Quanto c*L^^ 
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The Tallej widened as we advanced, and wben 
Arezzo appeared, the river left U8 abruptly, wheel* 
log off from its environs at a sharp angle, which 
Dante converts into a snout, and points disdainfully 
against the currish race : 

Bottoli trova poi veneodo {iiuo 

Ringhlosi pid die non cliipde lor poisa : 
E a lor diidegiioso torce *1 muio. 

Arezzo took an active part in the late commo- 
tioDs, and exposed itself to ruin; but General 
MIoliis'was indulgent to a town which gave birth 
to Petrarch, and proposed, as usual, an apotheosis 
for the bard. Petrarch, if he really belonged to 
Arezzo, was only her accidental child ;^ but Redi 
and Pignotti, poets more delightful than he, are 
fairly her own, and perhaps the flower of that off* 
spring whom she exalts above their real rank. 
MaM^enas and II divino Pietro Aretino owe most of 
their celebrity to the meanness of their contem- 
poraries. The other Aretini, such as Guy, Leo- 
nard, Charles, Amico, Francis, John, are names of 
^0 great currency ; Old frate Guittone is known 
to few beside the readers of Dante ; and the labo- 
rious Vasari is less obscure than these, only because 
he wrote on an interesting subject, and painted on 
conspicuous walls. 

*Sooie gentlemen of Cortona, perhaps from a native prejadice, en- 
deavoared to persuade me that Petrarch was born at locisa. Mon- 
Uipe nji the tame : ** Petrarca Jpquel on tient, nai da diet lieu 
ADcbi^a, an moins d*iine roaison voisine d*un mille !*' But Petrarch 
Kvcely belongs to Tuscany, which he left when a boy, and, though 
often solicited, would ne?er revisit. i 
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The cathedral of Areszo was iheo nBceiTiog a 
magnificent acceasion. AdimoUo was paiotiag 
there a chapel so disproportionately Iarge« that it 
appeared to me rather a second cathedral than a 
subordinate member: and all this for a little, uglj 
figure of chalk, which had been lately found in 
the rubbish of a cellar. But this was the Madonna 
who headed their armies, and fought their battles, 
and prophesied their fate. 

On entering the Val di Chiana, we passed 
through a peasantry more civil and industrious 
than their Areline neighbours. One poor girl, 
unlike the last whom we accosted, was driving 
a laden ass; bearing a billet of wood on her head, 
spinning with the rocca, and singing as she went. 
Others were returning with their sickles from the 
fields which they had reaped in the Maremma, to 
their own harvest on the hills. That contrast, 
which struck me in the manners of two cantons, so 
near as Cortona to Arezzo, can only be a vestige of 
their ancient rivality while separate republicks. Men 
naturally dislike the very virtues of their enemies, 
and afiect qualities as remote from theirs as they can« 
well defend. 

The knights of St. Stephen have conquered a 
large part of this vale from the river Chiana, which, 
being subject to floodst had formed here an immense 
morass. The method which they employed is 
called a cohnata^ and seems to have been known 
in the Antonine reigns. It consisted here of an 
enclosure of stupendous dikes, which received the 
inundations, and confined them for .a while on the 
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morast. When the riyer had fallen, this water 
was aiuiced off into ito channel ; but^ during its 
stagnation on the surface enclofied, it had left 
there a deposite of excellent earth ; and a succes- 
sion of such deposites has given solidity to the bog, 
raised it above the level of ordinary floods, and con* 
verted it into the richest arable. By this enterprise 
has the Religion of St. Stephen deservedly become 
the first proprietor of the plain ; while the lands im- 
mediately round Cortona count more masters than 
any township in Tuscany. 

Cofiana, rising amidst its vineyards, on the ac- 
clivity of a steep hill with black mountains behind, 
struck me at a distance like a picture hung upon a 
wall. From Santa Marguerita it commands a 
mi^nificent prospect of the Thrasimene and Clu- 
aian lakes, the mountains of Radicofani and Santa 
Fiora, the wide, variegated vale of Chiana, skirted 
with vine-covered hills, and beautifully strewed with 
white cottages, white fa ttoriad, white villas, and*con- 
yents of sober gray. 

This is a favourite seat of ^^ Bacco in Toscana ;^' 
for good table wine costs here but a penny the 
large flask. One of the Aleatick wines, called San 
Vincenzo, is equal to any in Redi^s Dithyrambick, 
though it does not appear among his valued file. 
But Redi, as an Aretine, was the natural enemy of 
Cortona, which celebrates its ancient and immortal 
hatred by an annual procession most insultmg to its 
neighbour. 

Cortona, being considered as the capital of an- 
cient £truria, is the seat of the Etruscan academy, 
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and of course swarms with antiquaries. In the 
museum is a portrait of the late Lord Cowper, as 
Lucomone of that academy ; and in the library, I 
conversed with the canon Maccari, who is secretary 
and father of the institute. This venerable man 
has greatly enriched its present collection, and 
hinted a design of leaving it all that he possesses. 
Italy owes half its publick institutions to the celiba- 
cy of rich men. 

Here are more than 40 noblef families in a town 
reduced to 4000 inhabitants. A society thus ba- 
lanced between the two orders or Ceti^ must be 
miserably split by that Gothick distinction. Leo- 
pold classed his subjects in too simple a manner 
for Cortona. When a foreign prince asked him 
how many Ceti there were in his dominions, 
^^Two,^' replied the philosopher^ ^^men and wo- 
men.'' Indeed, quality is here so rigidly main- 
tained, that the heir of the rich Tommasi, having 
lately married a plebeian, is now shunned by his 
Ceto, and obliged to take refuge in the crowd of 
Florence. Neither the lady's accomplishments, nor 
her husband's high descent could open to her the 
obstinate Casino de* J^Tobilu Nobility is every 
where punctilious in proportion to its poverty ; for 
rank becomes from necessity important to a man 
who has no other possession. Few of the Tuscan 
nobility are titled : still fewer represent the old 
feudal barons. Most of them are descended from 
ennobled merchants, or referable to the order of 
Capitani or Valvassores^ which was first established 
in the free cities of Lombardy. 
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The original walls of Coiiona still, appear round 
city as fouodations to the modern, which were 
built in the thirteenth century. Those Etruscan 
vorks are the most entire towards the north. 
Their huge, oncemented blocks have resisted, on 
that side, the storms of near three thousand winters ; 
white, on the south, they have yielded to the silent 
erosion of the Sirocco. None of the stones run 
parallel; most of them are faced in the form of 
tnfezia ; some are indented and inserted in each 
other like dove-tail. This construction is peculiar 
to the ruins in Tuscany : it is far more irregular, 
and therefore, 1 presume, more ancient than the 
Etruscan work of Rome. No part of these walls 
remains fortified* The army which lately laid 
Arezzo open, has also demolished the few defences 
of Cortona. 

Arreti mtiroi, Coriti nunc diniit arcem. 



SIENA. 



THE CITY. 

oucH is the inscription on the Camullia or Flo- 
rentine gate, where you enter a long irregular 
■treet which nearly bisects this ill built and ill 
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peopled town. In this master^liiie yon see none 
of the principal objects, such as the Lizxa, the 
citadel, the cathedral, the Piazza del Campo; bat 
you see men, you see groups proportioned to the 
extent of Siena. Leave this line, and you pass into 
a desert 

The streets are payed with tiles laid in that fish- 
bone manner which Pliny calls the ^^ Spicata tea- 
tacea.^' A stranger coming from the large flat 
stones of Florence feels the transition unpleasant ; 
but the extreme inequality of ground subject to ice 
in winter, would render the Florentine pevemeot 
unsafe for Siena. 

Every gentleman^s house is called by the cour- 
tesy of the place a palace, although few of tben 
mclude courts, which, in most languages, are the 
very part of a house that qualifies a palace. Some 
of those old mansions are built in the mixt, Demi- 
Gothick style which marks all the publick works of 
their two great architects Agostino and Agnolo. 
The windows are beset with an awkward angular 
fret work which I have no where else observed. 

The grand piazza is sloped, like an ancient 
theatre, for publick games ; and, like that, it forms 
the segment of a circle, in the chord of which 
stands the Palazzo Pubblico. This palace is a work 
of different dates and designs, and parcelled out 
into very different objects ; such as the publick of- 
fices, the courts of law, the theatre, and the pri- 
sons. The whole fabrick was shaken by the earth- 
quake of 1797, which cracked all the frescoes of 
Meccarino in the Sala del Consistoirio) damaged half 
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the palacea in the city, and frightened the late Pope 
out of it. 

In the cathedral we find marble walls polished on 
both sides, and built in alternate courses of black 
and white-*-a front overcharged with ornaments 
on the outside, and plain within — a belfry annexed, 
but not incorporated with the pile-- a cupola bear- 
ing plumb on its four supports — circular arches 
resting on round pillars^-doors with double archi- 
traves---cotumns based upon lions tearing lambs. 
All these are peculiar to the Tuscan churches 
built in the Lombard style ; but here too are in- 
disputable marks of the Gothick, particularly on 
the front, the vaults, and the windows. 

The pavement of this cathedral is the work of a 
succession of artists from Duccio down to Mecca- 
rino, who have produced the effect of the richest 
mosaick, merely by inserting gray marble into white, 
and hatching both with black mastic. The grand- 
est composition is the history of Abraham, a figure 
which is unfortunately multiplied in the same com- 
partments ; but, when grasping the knife, the 
patriarch is truly sublime. These works lay ex- 
posed at least for 100 years to the general tread, 
and have been rather improved than defaced by the 
attrition ; for one female figure, which had never 
been trodden, looks harsher than the rest. Those 
of the choir were opportunely covered two centu- 
ries ago. 

This engraved inlay has occasioned more dis- 
cussion than it deserves. It is certainly inter- 
esting as a monument of early art; but were the 
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design more admirable than it really is, the yery 
simplicity of execution unfits it for a payement^ 
and requires distance to soften and set off the 
forms. The work is not mosaick, for there is do 
tessellation. It is not strictly the *^ pavimentum 
sectile,'' for that consisted in regular-lined figures. 
It can hardly be classed with ancient vase paiot- 
ing, merely because it expresses the contours and 
the drapery by dark lines. Here it passes for the 
invention of Duccio,* and original on this floor. 

A barbarous taste for the emblematick pervades 
this cathedral. Its front is covered with animals, 
all symbols of cities. Even the lion under its co- 
lumns conceals, I presume, an enigma ; for I have 
seen it at the doors of several Tuscan churches.t 
The pillars of the aisles are crossed by alternate 
courses of black and white marble, wich I failed 
to admire, conceiving that even a pillar, if round, 
should appear one piece : — " but, Sir," said a Se- 
nese, ^' black and white are the colours of our city 
banner." 

Round the vault of the nave is a set of staring 
heads cast in terra cotta^ each bearing the name of a 
different Pope, although several came evidently from 

* Dantet who was almost contemporary with Duccio, bad perhaps 
seen some work of this kind when he wrote these ferses : 

Monttrao anchor lo duro pavimento ; 
Qual di peonel fd maeftro, o di utile, 

The ritrahcsM P ombrt e* Irotft, ch*iri 

Mirar fariaoo ono 'ogpgDO roltile ! 

f The statues of lions were placed at the doors of Egyptian 
temples to represent a watch, as Valerian remarks at AjyceoaB. 
Perhaps the idea of the gold and silver dogs, which Homer posts 
at Alcinous*s door, may be traced back to £gypt, the great source of 
his antiquities. 
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JBgypt). in the a&me churchy is full of the tranquil 
graced^ and beautifuilj mellow; but should the 
child be old enough to travel on foot ? 

Perruflzi's Sibjl at Fonte' Giusta is a sublime 
figure^ but perhaps too sedate for the act of pro* 
phecy. She does not, as in Virgil, pant, labour, 
rage with the God ; nor like the Pythia^ does she 
reel and stare and foam with the poison of the Del- 
phick mofeta: she rather displays the ^^foigorardi 
bellezze altere e sante" of Sofronia. The clergj, 
as if vain of anj connexion between classical ob- 
jects and Christianity, seem partial to this prophe- 
tical being.; for the Cathedral has ten different sibyls 
figured OD its pavement. 

Sodoma's* torso of Christ, in the Franciscan 
cloister, is a damaged figure, bat much admired by 
the learned in art, for its colouring and anatomy* 
The Luccherioi gallery and other collections will 
not compensate the slavery of praising theait for 
here, being conducted by the master himseli^ you 
must admire and not pay. 
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Hi ritiMy ^uoqoo modo ioducti, a&tiquitate defeoduntur. T^c. 

The Vergine Assnnta, being the patroness of 
Siena, collects here in August all the neighbours 

* This is the land of Dicknaroes. Itaiiaos have mppressed the sur- 
names of their principal artists ander various designations. Maoj 
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thai love either masses or debauchery. This fes- 
tival calls forth the senate, or rather the red man- 
tles of the senate, borne bj men who are satisfied 
with the title of EecM^ divested of its powers and 
its duties. It calls forth the waggon which was 
conquered from Florence, and a votive wax work 
which is conveyed in solemn procession to tbe 
Cathedral. This last usage is important only from 
its high antiquity. Having furnished for many 
centuries a group of sacred images which differ 
every year, Siena may partly ascribe to it her pri- 
ority in art 

On this occasion the horse races of the piazza 
seemed to revive, among the diflferent wards* of 
the city, the same rivality that prevailed in the 
four factions of Rome. Every soul in each ward 
was a party engaged in the same cause, and trem- 
bling for the glory of the same horse. At the dose 
of tbe race all was riot and exultation. The vic- 
torious ward tore their jockey from bis saddle, stifled 
him wilh kisses, and bore him off in triumph to the 
wine flask. 



are known only by the names of their birth place, as Correggio, Bas- 
sano, &c. Some by those of their masters, as 11 Sal?iati, Sansovino. 
&c. Some by their father's trade, as Andrea del Sarto, Tintoretto, 
ke. ^me by their bodily defects, as Goercino, C^gnacci, &c. Some 
by the subjects in which they excelled, as M. Angelo delle battaf^lie, 
Agostino delle perspettive. A few (I can reeollect only four) are 
known, each as the prince of his respective school, by their chris- 
tian names alone. Michael Angelo, Raphael, Guide, Titian. 

* Those wards are denominated each by a respective animaf or 
emblem, as La coutrada della Lnpa, La contrada deir Acquila, &c., 
not, as in Lombardy, by the gates. Boccace, indeed, mentions a 
quarter in Siena called the Porta Salvia ; but the name is now ob- 
solete. 
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Most cities in Italy are split into little sections^ 
\9h\ch may sometimes unile, but which more rea- 
dily repel. The strongest bond of union among 
Italians is only a coincidence of hatred. Never 
were the Tuscans so unanimous, as in hating the 
other states of Italy; the Senesi agreed best in 
hating all the other Tuscans ; the citizens of Siena, 
in hating the rest of the Senesi ; and in the city 
itself the same amiable passion was subdiyided 
among the different wards. 

This last ramification of hatred had formerly ex- 
posed the town to very fatal conflicts, till at length, 
in the year 1200, St. Bemardine instituted Boxing 
as a more innocent vent to their hot blood, and 
laid the bruisers under certain laws which are sa- 
credly observed to this day. As they improved in 
prowess and skill, the pugilists came forward on 
every point of national honour; they were song by 
poets, and recorded in inscriptions.* The elegant 
Savioi ranks boxing among the holiday pleasures 
of Siena — 

Taiie, vivande, oonpagDie d'amici, 
Maicbere, pugoi, ed il bollor lascivo 
D*im teatro folUniiDO di Belle. 



* One of these I select as a burlesque on the Latin inficriptions 
which are prostituted e? ery where in Italjr. 

ROKO, 

Scneoiiuin Biyuloroin facile prindpi, 
Qxiod tm agatbooes Flomtiooi 
In bac eaupooa eombibeotes, 

Dum ioTido monu 
Senamni arbi obloquereotor, 
Pogois liberaliter exceptot 
Efregid muItaTerit ; 
BiHoli Senciwei patriae vindices 
M. P. 

Sach has been erer the rage for inscriptions in Italy, that some 
hare been found scratched on ancient bricks and tesserae. 
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The Pope had reserved fpr this great £»fldTal 
the BeatificatioD of Peiery a Senese combmakery 
whom the church had oeglected to canonize till now. 
Poor Peter was honoured with all the solemoitT of 
musick, highnnass, an officiating cardinal, a florid 
panegyricky pictured angels bearing his tools to 
heaven, and combing their own hair as thej soared ; 
but he received five hundred jears ago a greater 
honour than all, a verse of praise from Dante.* 

A solemn accademia was then held by the h^ 
tronaiU who recited several dozens of fresh sonnets 
on the assumption of the Blessed Virgin. On this 
holj theme have those prolifick academicians been 
rhyming for three hundred jears.t 

Tou will often see Latin inscribed here, absurdly enough, on tem- 
porary erectiooi, and in notices addressed to the people ; yet if La- 
tin inscriptions can be defended in any modern nation, it is here. 
Here the publick monuments, being built for remote ages, require an 
unvarying record, which may outlive the present idioms. Now, if wa 
may Judge of the future by the past, the Latin alone can afford such 
a record. The Ijatin is the ancient language of this country; and it 
still the language of its religion. The Latin is more intelligible to 
this people, than to any other. It infinitely excels the Italian ito tlie 
lapidary style, which delights in brevity and the ablative abfolate. 
It has received the last perfection in that style from modem Italiana, 
as Politian, Pontanos, Rota, Kginio^ &c. and from the metallick hi»> 
tory of the Popes. 



• i Diemoria m' hebbe 

Pier Pettioaio io sue lante orazioni, 
A Gui di ne per caritate increbbe. 

f The Intronati of Siena are generally considered as the oldest 
academy in t:urope ; vet the Rozzi of this city, if really associated 
for literary pursuits, (as some of their own body have assiired me,) 
were anteriour to the Intronati, and even to the club of Platonists 
whom old Cosimo de* Medici collected round him. Such is the pas- 
sion here for academies, that the noble college Tolomei has formed 
three out of filly students. So early as the sixteenth century Siena 
counted sixteen academies. In the following age a female one was 
founded here by the Grand Duchess Vittoria dMJrbino ; but this did 
not long survive its foundress. 
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Italy produces annuallj an incalculable outnber 
of bad sonnets ; but perbaps it is the only country 
that ever produced good ones. The few who excel 
10 these compositions, strike them off at one ** colpo 
di pennello/' Like the fi^sco-patnters, they never 
return to the plaster. A language so full of simi- 
lar and sonorous terminations gives them peculiar fa- 
cilities for the sonnet, which if not finished at one 
heat, they usually throw away. How unlike to 
those laboured and retouched things which are 
slowly hammered into the size and shape of sonnets 
on our English anvils ! Such workmanship, if 
originally bad, became worse by following the ad- 
vice of Horace : 

*^ Male tornatos incadi rfddere verms.** 

Why are our Wartonians so perversely partial 
to rhymes and restraints, which our language will 
not bend to ? Why do they court unnecessary 
difficulty ? Mere difficulty surmounted never gave 
pleasure in poetry, except to the poet himself. 
The chaining of a flea, or the shiftings of a fiddler, 
may amuse us for a moment, in relation to the 
means ; but, in the fine arts, we never consider the 
labour bestowed ; we consider only the excellence 
produced. 

£nglish poets cannot plead for the sonnet one 
successful precedent. Even the greatest of them 
all, Shakspeare, Milton, Spenser, split on this rock 
and sank into common versifiers. Can ail the son- 
nets in our language collected together match 
the '* Italia ! Italia ! O tu cui fea la sorte," so pro- 

15 
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pheticallj $trikiDg at this momeDt ? Have we any 
so exquisitely ludicrous as the soDoet written, I 
believe, in this town, on discovering that the sar* 
qophagus of king Porsenna had served for agee 
as the washing-trough of monks? I contend, how« 
ever, against fashion. The English sonnetteer will 
persist in his work of torture, and yet complain 
of the engine which cramps him. But is that 
fair? 

Id questo di Procruste orrido letto 
Che ti ifona A giacer P fono io nmno 
Andri Panaao Mon il tuo wuctto f 
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QiniQini HOC acgioii. 
Quod tibi hokihiduii visituk 

MlHI AMOIRUM I9T. 
Bl OXLSCTAT, MARBAI, 
Si TAXOIT, ABBAt, 

Utbvmqus obatom. InMoiptum, 

All the country for twenty miles round Siena is 
hill or mountain. The more rugged hills are 
planted with olive trees. The rest are arable, in- 
termixed with vineyards. Some of these vineyards 
are celebrated. Montepulciano produces ^^ the king 
of wines,'* and Cbianti yields from its canine 
grape a ^^ vino seel to*' which many prefer to his 
majesty. 
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Before Leopold freed agricalture from its old 
restttctions, the Senese scarcely raided grain enough 
for hs OWD coDsumpf ion ; but now it exports to a 
large amount* Though the produce is trebled, the 
prioe of wheat is also risen from i pauls a staio to 
12 or 14 ; but this rise, being balanced by the 
increaoed circulation of specie, does not aggrie?e 
dioae classes which are not engaged in farming. 

Thus the landholders are undeservedly enriched 
by improvements to which they do not contribute. 
Born and bred in the city, they seldom visit their 
estates, but for the ViUegiaiura in autumn ; and 
theD not to inspect or improve their possessions ; 
not even .to enjoy the charms of nature or the sports 
of the field ; but to loiter round the villa just as 
they loiter round the town. During the rest of 
the year those mansions present nothing 

But empty lodgings and unfurnMhed lialli, 
Unpeopled offices, anlrodden stones. 

Those villas are necessarily large to accommo- 
date the swarm of bachelors, which nigst result 
from the system established among this nobility. 
In general, the uncles and brothers of the Heir in- 
herit, as their patrimony, a right to board and lodg- 
ing in every house belonging to the family. 

None of these possess so many villas as the 
Chigi. Centinale, which lies in a wide, scraggy 
oak wood, about ten miles from Siena, owes its rise 
and celebrity to the remorse of an amorous cardi- 
nal who, to appease the ghost of a murdered rival, 
transformed a gloomy plantation of cypress into a 
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peoiteDtial Thebais, and acted there all the auste- 
rities of an Egyptian hermit. Another Cardinal 
of the Chigi family, afterwards Alexander VII.^ 
made this his favourite retreat, and has left marble 
tiaras at every corner. On the porch of the casino 
is the inscription which 1 have placed above.^ 

From Centinale we rode to Gelso, another large 
and still more neglected villa, where mouldy pic- 
tures and disjointed furniture were thinly scattered 
to make up a show. We passed through the rich- 
est vineyards, over hills clad with ohve trees, and 
on roads lined with wild my i tie; but we looked 
In vain for that thick-matted herbage, and those 
umbrageous masses of wood, which distinguish an 
English landscape from all others. 

Our ne^t visit was to Colle, a town stretched od 
the ridge of a steep hill. Here we saw a cathedral, 
and churches, and convents, and black old palaces, 
where a poor nobility live intrenched in etiquette ; 
but not an inn could the city boast. We therefore 
returned lo the Borgo below, where we found 
paper-mills, industry, and a dinner. 

Farther south is the Maremma, a region which, 
though now worse than a desert, is supposed to 
have been anciently both fertile and healthy. The 
Maremma certainly formed part of tliat Etruria 
which was called frpm its harvests the annonarta. 



* I picked op at the gate ofCasioo, near Maddaloni, another §|ld| 
joscriptioo which has stUI more salt in it. 

AiDici«, 
]5t| ne paucjs ^ateat, 
EtiaiD fictis. 
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OM RouMiD ckterns may still be traced, and the 
ruiiis of PopuioDium^are still visible in tbe worst 
part of this tract : yet both nature and man seem 
to have conspired against it 

Sylla threw this maritime part of Tuscany into 
enormous htifundia far his disbanded soldiers* 
Similar distributions continued to lessen its popu* 
latioo during the empire. In the younger Pliny's 
time the climate was pestilential. Tbe Lombards 
gave it a new aspect of misery. Wherever they 
found culture they built castles, and to each castle 
they allotted a ^^ bandita'^ or military fief. Hence 
baronial wars, which have left so many picturesque 
ruins on the hills, and such desolation round them. 
Whenever a baron was conquered^ his vassals es- 
caped to the cities, and the vacant lief was annex- 
ed to the victorioi^. Thus stripped of men, the 
lande returned into a state of nature : some were 
flooded by the rivers, others grew into horrible 
forests, which enclose and concentrate the pestilence 
of the lakes and marshes. 

i 4 

In some parts, the water is brackish aiid lies 
lower than the sea : in others, it oozes full of tartar 
iroin beds of travertine. At the bottom or on tbe 
sides of hills are a multitude of hot springs which 
form pools, called Lagonu A few o| these are 
said to produce borax : some, which are called /u- 
mocA^, exhale sulphur ; others, called buticami^ boil 
with a mephitick gas. The very air above is only 
a pool of vapours, which sometimes undulate, but 
seldom flow off. It draws corruption from a rank, 
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aofihoni) rotting vegetatiant fron mptttei and fiah 
both liring and dead. 

All nature conspires to drive man away firom 
this fatal region ; but man will ever return to his 
bane, if it be well baited. The Casentine peasants 
still migrate hither in winter to feed their cattle : 
and here they sow com, make charcoal, saw wood, 
cut hoops, and peel cork. When summer returns, 
they decamp, but often too late; for many leave 
their corpses on the road, or bring home the Ma^ 
remmian disease* 

The hills, in proportion as they retire from the 
sea, are healthy and populous. Intead of dusterbg 
into hamlets and villages, every cottage stands 
alone in the midst of the farm. This dissemination 
formed an obstacle to Leopold^s^ design of ^stab' 
Ushing parish schools. All children are first taught 
to read in Latin ; none attempt the Italian till fbey 
can spell through their prayers. Those farmers 
who cannot read, keep their accounts with the 

steward by the old ^^ tapster^s arithmetick^ of wood- 
en tallies. ^ '• 

This country is full of little, local superstitions, 
and overgrown with monkish fafe'ry. Every ruin 
is haiinted, every spring has its saint^ every district 
maintains its sirega^ or witch. This beldam is de- 
scended, I imagine, from the ancient Strix; for, 
like that obscure being, she is supposed to influence 
the growth of children and cattle, and thus she 
subsists on the credulity of her neighbours. 

Some of the country towns are surrounded with 
old embattled walls. In the larger is a Vicario 
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who judges in cWil and criminal cases, subject to 
the reyision of two higher magistracies : in the 
smaller a Podesta^ acting as justice of peace; an 
officer who appears in Juvenal invested with the 
same title : 

An Fidenamm, Gabioroiii^ae ttat Potestu. 



JOUBNEY TO 



I SET out for Rome after the first rains of Sep<- 
tember. On reaching San Quirjco, I found the 
people there just recovering from a consternation 
caused bj a black spectre which had lately appear- 
ed in the air. Wild screams were heard : the verj 
cattle caught the alarm. The profane pronounced 
the apparition to be a monk; the monks insisted 
tfiat it was the devil himself; and the curate was 
preparing to exorcise the parish, when at last the 
phantom descended in the shape of an eagle, and 
carried off a kid. On returning for fresh prey, he 
was shot by the peasants, and roasted at our inn for 
their supper. 

Near San Quirico is the hamlet of Lucignan d^ 
J}ssOn where a shower of stones fell in 1794, nine- 
teen hours after the great eruption of Vesuvius. 
One of those stones which Soldani, abbot of La 
Rosa, shewed me, weighed about three pounds, and 
contained malleable iron, a substance never produc- 
ed by volcanick heat. Soldani called the attention 
of the scientifick world to this phenomenon, and 
received from all hands a diversity of explanations ; 
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but these he' refutes as they riae^ to make room 
for one more surpvising than them all.— In short, 
he forges those stones in the air itself! First he 
raises a whirlwind, and thus hnishes up from 
the earth some white .clay. This he suspends 
aloft ip a little fiery vortex ; mixes it up with siilr 
pburs, bitumens, oils, minerals ; vitrifies it by elec- 
tricity, and then plays it off byt^ibration, and gravi- 
tation. '^ 

Padre Ricca, the most profound yet elegant scho- 
lar in this country, gave me a solution far less 
sublime than Soldani's. He supposes these stones 
to have been ejected — not from Vesuvius, as Sir 
William Hamilton conjectured, but — from the very 
ground where they fell. For, as that neighbour- 
hood is full of chalk, impregnated with pyrites and 
ferruginous matter, small masses of the composition 
may have escaped from some superficial explosion 
there^ and been afterwards ignited in the electri- 
cal cloud which attended the phenomenon. I 
might add, in favour of this opinion, that two such 
showers had formerly fallen near the same spot. 
My excellent and learned friend, P. Gandolfi, denies 
the fact given : but Soldani persists in his hypothe* 
sis, and is now writmg a history of stone-showers, 
deduced from Livy's reports down to his own. 

We turned off to the Baths of St. Philips where 
Dr. Vegni has employed the water upon works of 
art. This water being calcareous, the more it is 
broken the finer is its deposite. He therefore 
makes it fall in spray from the ceiling upon moulds 

16 
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plaeed beloit , where i« gradually lodges a taitar 
which hardens into esquisite cameos and intaglios. 

On crossing the volcauick sBOunlaio of ^dioo* 
WAsi, I remarked on its cone the ruins of a fort, 
which was often conspicuoiis in the history of Ita- 
ly* In the course of events it had lost its impor- 
tance, and tiie Tuscan government, grudging to 
maintain, yet unwiUrig to dismantle it, was for a long 
while balancing the expense against the advantage 
of the place, when at last the powder magazine 
blew up, and decided the point 

This frontier has been ever notorious for high* 
waymen* It was once the haunt of Ghino di Tac* 
M, an outlaw celebrated by Dante and Boccace, 
nay, knighted by the Pope himself, for robbing in 
a geotleman-like manner. A few months before 
we passed, a soldier, while escorting a courier, was 
attacked here and murdered by a pious rufiian, who 
held a pistol in his right band and a rosary in his 
left. 

On entering the Papal State, we were long fa- 
tigued with the same sad colour of dry. clay. At 
length AcquAjrENO£i«T& broke fresh upon us, sur- 
rounded with ancient oaks, and terraces clad in 
the greens of a second spring, and banging vine- 
yards, and cascades, and cliffs, and grottos, screen- 
ed with pensile foliage. Then the Lakb of Bol- 
SBNA cKpanding at San Lorenzo displayed its 
islands, and castellated cliffs, and banks cit>wned 
with inviolate woods, and ruins built upon ruins, 
Bolsena mouldering on Volsinii. Such scenes lift 
the mind above its prosaick level. I passed through 
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BloHTepiASGONB and Viterbo without any poetical 
emotioQs; nor could Saraei$^e long black ridge, 
though sacred to Apollo, and sung by two of his 
noblest sons, raise any admiration on this line of 
road. 

The vintage was in full glow. Men, women, chil* 
dreo, asses, all were variously engaged in the work. 
I reinarked in the seene a prodigality and negligence 
which I never saw in France. The grapes dropped 
luiheeded from the panniers, and hundreds were left 
UDclipt on the vin6s« The vintagers poured on us 
as we passed, the richest ribaldry of the Italian Ian«- 
guage, and seemed to claim from Horace's oM 
vmdkmiator a prescriptive right to Abuse the tra*- 
veHer. 

RoNciQLioNE has suffered horribly from the lait 
war. AH its elegant houses were burnt into black 
riiellst ablMidoned to ruin by their hnpoverifthed 
owners, whd, having joined the insurgents of Ot^ 
▼ietto, were left thus to expiate the offence of both* 
We reached Baocano when it was dark, and 
were therefore obliged to stop at the first inn, 
which may probaUy be the inn poinfted out by 
Arioato, though certainly the worst that I ever 
entered. In the court were several carriages 
which served as a decoy; but within we found 
famine, filth, and a table to sleep <m« a pestilential 
air, and horrible noises, like those oi the ancient 
oipes, wfaidi gave name to the place. The next 
Baoraing w«e arrived at Rwm, 
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ROME. 
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Htnc Kptem dominot videre montes 

Et totaa Iieet csUmure IUnbmb. Mabt. 



rv^ 



1 HAT rage for embellishiDg, which is implanted 
io every artist, has thrown so much compositioD 
into the engraved views of Rome, has so exaggerat- 
ed its ruins and architecture, or so expanded the 
space in which they stand, that a stranger, arriving 
here with the expectations raised by those, prints, 
will be infallibly disappointed. 

The Flaminian Gate, after repeated changes of 
both place and name, remains the great entrance 
of Rome, and lays open its interiour. to the first view 
by. three diverging streets. The streets seem to 
have, been made only for the rich; Their small 
reticular pavement galls the pedestrian, they afford 
no protection against the fury <tf carriages, and are 
lighted only by the lamps of a few Madonnas. 
Publick reverberes had been once proposed; but 
the Roman clergy, who order all things prudently 
for the interest of relfgion, found darkness more con- 
venient for their decorous gallantry. 

Whichever road you take, your attention will be 
divided between magnificence and filth. The in- 
scription <^ Immondezzaio'' on the walls of palaces 
is only an invitation to befoul them. The objects 
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winch detain you longest, such as Trajan^s column, 
the Fountain of Trevi, kc.^ are inaccessible from 
ordure. Ancient Rome contained one hundred and 
forty-four puBlick necessaries, besides the Selke Pa^ 
trodiaMB. The modern city draws part of its in- 
fection from the want of such conveniencies* 

in the inhabited quarters you will find palaces 
and churches, columns, obelisks, and . fountains ; 
but you must cross the Capitol, or strike off among 
the mounts, before the Genius of Ancient Rome 
meets you amid its ruins* 

The study of these antiquities leads you first to 
trace the figure, extent, mould, and distribution of 
the city. This you may begin on some eminence, 
as that denoted in the motto, now considered as 
part of the Corsini garden ; or on any of the tow- 
ers that command alt the hills. On each hill, ex- 
cept the Viminal, the most difficult of all, you will 
find one master-object, as the Villa Medici on the 
Pioeian, the Papal Palace on the Quiririal, the 
three basilicas on the Esquiline, Coelian and Vati- 
can, &c., which will serve each as a point of general 
reference, and enable you to combine the perspec- 
tive with the plan. You may then trace on foot 
the outlines of those hills, the successive boundaries 
of the ancient city, neglecting the division of the 
Angostan regions or the modern Rioni ; and at last 
make the. circuit of the inviolable walls. 

This circuit will bring into view specimens of 
every construction from the days of Servius Tullius 
dovni to the present ; for, to save expense, Aurelian 
took into his walls whatever he found standing in 
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their line ; and they now include eome remains «f 
the Tuliian wall, the wall of the Praloriaci bar* 
racks) the facing of a bank,* aqueducts, sepofehral 
ni(Miuffleot8, a menagerj^ an aniphilheaire^ a pyra* 
mid. Thus do tbej exhibit the mieemented Ueefca 
of the Etruscan style, the reticular work of die 
republick, the travertine preferred by the firat em- 
perours, the alternate tufo and brick employed by 
their successors, and that poverty of materials 
which marks the declining empire. The first Bo- 
mans built with a prodigal solidity^ which has left 
the ehaca maxima to astonish perhaps as many 
generations to come as those which have yet be* 
held it. Later architects became scientifick from 
very parsimony. They calculated expenses, the 
resistance af arches, the weight of superstructures, 
and with mathematical frugality they proportioned 
their work to the mere sufficient. Since the first 
dreadful breach made by Totila, the walls have 
been often and variously repaired; sometimes by 
a case of brick work filled up with shattered oaar* 
hies, rubble, shard, and mortar; in some parta the 
cementitious work is unfaced : here you find atone 
and tufo mixt in the ^^opus incertum:^- there, 

"* The Muro Torte bu been coDsidered as part of the DomitiaA 
tomb, and id that view Venuti refers its obliquity to tbe side of a pyra- 
mid* a pyramid which cooipleted would .exceed tbe Egrptiaii UBne^ 
sity ! The Domitian tomb did certainly stand near this spot ; and 
from that ficinity has the Mnro Torto been called alio tbe wall of 
Domitia*8 garden. That it did face some garden seems probable bqth 
from its inclined state, and its situation on the '^CoHis Hortirlbmm.** 
But the garden of Nero's aunt was at Fort St. Angelo ; that of Ao- 
toninus*s mother was at the Lateran. These two are the only Domi- 
tUB whose gardens enter into bittoryv asd -tlie AAoro Torto it of a 
struction anteriour to both. 
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tofe aloOB hud in the Smraoenick maiuier : the lattek* 
repairs bear the brick r99ii$inent of modern fortifi-> 
cation. 

or the gates^ souke have been waited up for ages ; 
etbera recentlj^ to sare the trouble of guarding 
them. Eight are still open on tb^ Latin side of 
the river, and four on the Tuscan^ Their ancient 
Bamee have been long the subject of contests 
Very few are certain, and even to these few the 
aBtiqaaries have superadded other names, as if on 
purpose to renew contentions. Thus the gate of 
San Lorenzo, though admitted to be the Tiburtine, 
has been called also the Porta inter Aggeres, the 
Eaqailina, the Libitinensis, the Taurine, the Me* 
tia, the Randuscula, the Prsenestina, the Gabiusa ; 
and each of these epithets has borne its debate. 
On the other hand, they assign the same name to 
veiy diflferent gates* Thus some would fix the 
Nama between the Capena and the Tiber ; others 
coafoand it with the Porta Maggtore; others con- 
lend that the Porta Maggiore was originally no 
gate at alL We cannot bring all the ancient ways 
to their respective gates ; nor can we trace the 
translation of the same gate from the Tullian walls 
to Aureiian^ which coincide but a short way. 
How doubtful then must the three gates of Ro- 
aMrins be! 

The hridgu^ on the contrary, deny us the plea- 
sure of disputiDg on them. Some are broken, and 
thoee which are entire from reparation, bear modern 
names ; yet the first names and situations of all are 
certain. Between these bridges you still see the 
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citj-mills anchored id the very currente, where ne* 
cessitj'drove Belisarius to an expedient which is 
DOW general on all. 

The most populous part of ancient Rome is now 
but a landscape. Mount Palatine, which originally 
contained all the Romans, and was afterwards insuf- 
ficient to accommodate one tyrant, is inhabited only 
by a few friars. I have gone over the whole hill, 
and not seen six human beings on a surface which 
was once crowded with the assembled orders of 
Rome and Italy.* RaphaePs villa, the Fainesian 
summer*house, Michael Angelo^s aviaries, are all 
falling into the same desolation as the imperial 
palace, which fringes the mount with its broken 
arches. 

Would you push inquiry beyond these ruins, from 
the Palatium of Augustus back to the Pallanteum of 
Evander, vou find the mount surrounded with aacred 
names^vthe altar of Hercules— the Ruminal fig tree 
-^the Lupercal— the Germalus— the Velia; but 
would you fondly affix to each name its local habita* 
tion on the hill, contradiction and doubt will thicken 
as you remount. 

Hie locot cut Veats qui FBlIadn lenrat et ignea : 
Hie SUtor, hoe primum condita Roma loco ttt. 

How often have those verses been quoted here 1 
yet who can apply them to the ground ? If you fix 
Vesta in the round temple on the Tiber, others will 
contend there for Hercules, or Portumnus, or Vo- 

V 

* Totnm Palatiam senatu, eqaitibus Ronanig, civitatc oiDiii» Italia 
eiiDcta refertum. Cic. 
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lapia. If you assign ihe three magnificent columns 
in the forum to Jupiter Stat or, others will force them 
bto a senate-house, or a portico, or a comitium, or 
a bridge. All round the Palatine, the forum, the 
Velabrum, and the Sacred Way, is the favourite 
field of antiquarian polemicks.* On this field you 
may fight most learnedly at an easy rate. Eve- 
ry inch of it has been disputed ; every opinion 
may gain some plausibility, and whichever you 
adopt will find proofiT ready marshalled for its d^r 
fence. 

In such disputes I know no authority paramoUQjt 
to decide. Marliano, Dooati, Panviiiio, Volpi, and 
even Kircher, though a cheat, have all largely con- 
tributed to the present stock of discovery ; but not 
one of them can be followed as a general guide. 
Nardini is infected with that old fashioned scrupu<i> 
loaiiy which on every point must give every dpinion, 
the received and the exploded all jumbled together. 
Venuti has sifted this farrago, and ground down 
the learning of all his predecessors into so clean and 



* Od my first Tiirit to the Campo Vaccipo, I asked mj ralet-de- 
plare where the lake ofCnrtius wan supposed to have been ? ** Behold 
it!** cried be, striking with his cane an immense granite basob, caUed 
here a lago. *' WaA this then the middle of the forum ?'* — *' Certain- 
Ij/* *• Does the Cloaca Maxima run underneath ?*' — ** Certainly.*' 
** And wax this really the lago where the ancients threw the money ?*' 
— "* Certainly .** Thus was the lacns of some anrient fountain (pro- 
hftblf one of those which M. Agrippa had diatrilnited throngb the 
streets) transformed by a Cicerone's wand into the Curtianr lake; and 
tlHK are thousands cbeatefl by sounds. The devoiion of Curt'ius may 
Itself be a fable ; but it is a fable dear to every patriot, and if rcfrarod 
by some object more probable than this, would be one seuiiment more 
brooght to the mind of a passenger. 

Soeb ignorance I am far from imputing to the professed Ciceroni 
of Rome. Many of these are profound in its antiquities ; but they are 
^nerally too full of their qjvn little discoveries, which often exclude 
more important information from the stranger. 

17 
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digestible a tnaM, that whoever hag access to it 
should go to his milK* Zoega, if he completes his 
present topographical design, will surpass them all. 
Vesi, Mannazale, and that tribe of vade-mecums^ 
maj serve jou the first vreck as mere valttS'^-flaoe 
in print, but you will soon dismiss them as insnffi*' 
cient. Thos^ people parcel out Rome into days'*- 
Works, aod throw every thing together, ancient or 
tadodern, sacred or profane, that lies in the same 
round. This plan is convenient enough for them 
who desire only to shew or to see Rome $ bi^t 
whoever would- study it, must arrange the objects 
of his study in a different order, deduced either 
from their kind or their age* 

There are, in fact, three ancient Romes sub- 
stantially distinct ; the city which the Gauls de- 
stroyed, that which Nero burned, and that which 
he and his successors rebuilt. Such a division may 
guide the student who would survey Rome only 
in bookH^ or class its monuments as they stand in 
history. But as 1 confine my review to the struc- 
tures which I have seen existing, I shall rather refer 
these to the grand revolutions which affected both 
the character and the purposes of Roman architec- 
ture. 



* Thii book« which was ratiier rare, has been re«pubtlshed ainoe I 
left Italy, by Fliilip Visconti, brother of the great antiquarf. 
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WORKS OF THE REPUBLICK. 



— Exuta eat yeterem nova Roma senectam. Mart. 

Architecture was unknown in Rome until the 
Tarquins came down from Etrriria. Hence the 
few works of the kings which still remain were 
built ID the Etruscan style, with large uncemented 
but regular blocks. Those remains consist only in 
a few layers of peperine stone and a triple vault, 
which are found in some parts of the Tullian walls, 
in a prison (if indeed the Mamertine be the same 
as the Tullianum) and in a common sewer. Such 
objects, requiring only unadorned solidity, would 
be built as these are by any race that built welK 
Though insufficient for retracing the architectural 
designs of thd first Romans, enough remains to 
shew us their publick masonry, and their early am* 
bitioo, which thus projected from its very infancy 
^ an eternal city," the capital of the world. 

Some of the kings, particularly the last, turned 
architecture to objects connected with their per- 
sonal glory. The republick directed every arm 
and every art to one national object, conquest: 
hence its first great works were military ways. For 
a while the republicans emulated the kings in the 
solidity of their constructions. Appius Claudius 
founded his great way, built it like a mole, and 
paved it with drest basaltick stones. In the next 
century the roads of Flaccus and Albinus were 
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onlj covered with gravel. Their successors, im- 
proving in economy, took advantage of hard soils, 
and ill some parts omitted the ruderatioo, in others 
the statumen, in others both. 

The pavement of those ways is generally hidden 
under a modern coat of gravel. Where it is unco- 
vered, as on the road to Tivoli ; at Capo di Bove, 
at Fbndi, &c., the stones, though irregular, were 
I^rge and even flat ; but their edges being worn 
iiito4)ollows, they jolt a carriage unmerciAjlly. And 
could Procopius really have found those stones 
as compactly even as one continued block of flint ? 
could any stones resist the action of wheeU for 
nine hundred years unshaken and unimpressed ? 
In some places I could distinguish parts raised 
like a foot-pavement; but no stones so high as to 
serve, like the anabathra, for stirrups^ in mouut- 
ing. 

Aqueducts immediately followed ; but of the few 
which bel<ing to this period only parts of the Aqua 
Martia remain; and perhaps the grand arcades, 
which conveyed that water to the Esquiline, are 
due to the repairs of Augustus. Some have pro- 
posed the restoration of this aqueduct : *^ but 

* Because no stirnips appear oo the ancient equestrian mona- 
ments, antiquaries conclude that so simple a contrivance vras uo- 
known to the Romans. But we should consider how much of the 
real costume of the time was suppressed by sculptors — bow geno' 
rallj the ancient vases, coin^, lamps, relicTi, nay, even triumphal 
arches, represent chariot-horses without even yoke or traces^how 
seldom the saddles, or rather ephippia, appear on statues (the spurs 
and horse-shoes never)— how greatly the stirrups would detract from 
the freedom and grace of an equestrian figure. Besides, something 
like one stirrup does appear on an antique at the Vatican ; the «tntfict^t»t 
of Plutarch would imply a stirrup as well as a groom ; and £a8tathius 
gkes both meanings to the word. 
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ttome^V say the Romans, ^* has more water than it 
wants.^ — ^^ Give it then to the Campagna/' ** The 
Campagna has no inhabitants to drink water/^ — 
^ And why has it no inhabitants, but for . want of 
good water as well as good air ?^^ 

Whj do those aqueducts cross the Campagna 
in courses so unnecessarily long and indirect ? Se- 
veral reasons have been alleged, all of which may 
have influenced the ancients; but their chief motive, 
in my opinion, was to distribute part of their water 
to the Campagna itself, and to difiuse it there 
into smaller veins. Besides this general circuit, 
the Romans bent their aqueducts into frequent 
angles, like a screen ; not so much to break the 
force of their currents, as to give stability to the 
arcades. 

Conquest, which was ever dearer to the Roman 
republick than its own liberty, spread at last to 
Greece, and brought home the fine arts in objects 
of plunder. Their captive gods, too beautiful or 
sublime for the rude old structures of Italy, obliged 
the Romans to raise for them temples in imitation 
of the Greek. 

Some of those temples have been fortunately 
preserved as churches. The catholick religion is 
surely a friend, but an interested friend, to the fine 
arts. It rejects nothing that is old or beautiful.* 



^I have (blind the statue of a god pared down into a Christian 
Hint— a heathen altar converted into a church-boi for the poor— a 
barabanalian vMe ofBctating as a baptiismal foot— a bacchanalian tri- 
pod ffopporting the holj-water bason— the sarcophagus of an old 
Roman adored as a shrine full of relicks — dps which were inKcribed 
to the Dts Manibos now lot in p|i?ement8 hallowed by the knees of 
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Had aneient Rome fallen into the power of g^looiny 
presbjteriaoSf we should oow look in vain for the 
sacred part of its ruios* Their icoDoclast zeal 
would have coofoonded beautj with idolatry, for 
the pleasure of detnolishing both* Thej would 
have levelled the temple and preached io a barn. 
The catholicks let the temple stand, and gloried is 
its conversion to Christianity. 

Every round edifice that contains alcoves is now, 
perhaps too generally, pronounced to have beeo 
the exhedra or the eaidarium of ancieDt baths. 
Such is the temple of Minerva Medica ; and such 
originally was the Pantheon. The Pantheon a 
bath! could that gloridus combination of beauty 
and magnificence have been raised for so sordid ao 
office? — Yet consider it historically; detach the 
known additions, such as the portal, the columns, 
the altars ; strip the immense cylinder and its 
niches of their present ornaments, and you will then 
arrive at the exact form of the caidaria now existp 
ing in Rome. 

The cell and the portal of the Pantheon are two 
beauties independent of their union. ^^ The portal 
shines inimitable on earth.^' Viewed alone, it is 

Uie devont — the brass colanins of Jupiter Capitol ions oow consecrat* 
ed to the altar of the blessed sacrament — aod the tomb of ilgripp* 
now the tomb of a pope. 

Nothing could protect a statue from such zealots as St. Ovefprf, 
but its coo7ersioo to christianitj. That holy barbarian, though born 
a Romau, and though pontiff of Rome, was more brutal thao its 
enemies. Aiarick and Attila plundered, Genmrick and Constant; re- 
moved ; but Gregory's atrocious joy was to dash in pieces. Yet this 
man, who persecuted the line arts, and (if we may believe Joho of 
Salisbury) burned the imperial library of the Apollo, has late^ 
found authors to defend him. 
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iwltlMS. If the pedimeDt, in following the pedi* 
■leot aboYe, should appear too high from the pre- 
tent vacancj of its iympan ; that tympan was ori- 
poally full of the richest sculpture. If the co- 
iamoB are not all mathematically equal ; yet in* 
equalities) which nothing but measurement can 
detect, are not faults to the eje, which is sole 
judge. But the portal is more than faultless; it 
is pamiwely the most sublime result that was ever 
produced by so little architecture. Its general 
design is best seen diagonally from the Giustiniadi 
pdace* In the obscene hole where it stands, you 
rao more into the analysts of parts, the details of 
ornament, the composition of the entablature, the 
swell and proportions of the columns. Every mould- 
ing here becomes a model for the art: even the 
little etill left round the bases of the ancient capi<- 
tals is white with the plaster of casts. 

You enter the Pantheon by doors cased in bronze, 
which, whether made for Agrippa, or substituted 
byCrenserick, appear to me at least of classical date, 
as their ferra is common on the ancient relievos : 
BOt carved like those of the temple of Remus, but 
studded with a variety of bullae and turning pivots. 
l%e pilasters within the jambs and the vacancy 
above betray an unfitness which I should hardly 
expect in the original doors. A vacancy has, in- 
deed, been remarked on some relievos, but tlie tem- 
ples there being rectangular required it for light. 
Not so the Pantheon. 

Here a flood of light falling through one large 
orb was sufficient for the whole circle of divinities 
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beloWf and impartially diffused on €i& .Perfaa{M 
the interiuur elevation is beautiful where it should 
be grand : its Corinthian, though exquisite, appears 
too low for the walls, and made the Attick here a 
necessary evil. Had Adrian caught the full ma* 
jesty of the naked dome, and embellished its walk 
with one grand order that rose to the origin of the 
vault ; so full a support would have balanced the 
vast tacufuiria of that vault, which now overpower 
us, and the whole temple would have . been then 
^* more simply, more severely great/' Vast as they 
appear, those deep cotfers are really not dispro- 
portioned to the hemisphere, and diminishing' as 
they ascend, they stop just at the point where thejr 
would cease to be noble or entire. What barba- 
rians could have white-washed so grand a canopy! 
If their rapacity tore off its ancient covering, tbey 
mig^ht have bronzed the surface exposed, and led 
at least the colour of their plunder behind. 

Though plundered of all its brass, except the ring 
which was necessary to preserve the aperture above ; 
though exposed to repeated fires, though souEietimes 
flooded by the river, and always open to the raio^ 
no monument of equal antiquity is so well preserv- 
ed as this rotondo. It passed with little alterat|ion 
from the Pagan into the present worship; and so 
convenient were its niches for the Christian altar, 
that Michael Angelo, ever studious of ancient beau- 
ty i> introduced their design as a model in the catbo- 
lick church. 
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Bj giving more latitude than is due to a passage 
in Cicero,'* some would refer all the tombs without 
the Capena gate to the republick, and would fix the 
names of the Servilii, the Horatii, the Metelli on 
towers, or rather the skeletons of towers left with- 
out an epitaph, or mark, or tradition : but the Cor- 
nelian tomb, which had been classed among these, 
and was at last found within the citj, should teach 
us a little skepticism on this ground, where none 
bear the name of their tenants save Caecilia Me* 
tella's alone. This proud mausoleum was built 
bj Crassus, of travertine stone twenty-four feet 
thick, to secure the bones of a single woman; 
while the adjoining castle had but a thin wall of 
soft tufo to defend all the Gaetani from the fury of 
civil war. 

The general form of those tombs on the Appian 
way is a cylinder or a truncated cone, with a cubick 
base, and. a convex top. This combination con« 
▼eys the idea of a funeral pyre, and has some ten* 
dency to the pyramid, the figure most appropriate 
to a tomb, as representing the earth heaped on a 
grave, or the stones piled on a military barrow. 

Near those tombs is a little temple also assigned 
to this period, under the name of the God Redi- 
cuius* So fresh are its red and yellow bricks, that 
the thing seems to have been ruined in its youth; 
so close their adhesion, that each of the puny 

* Cicero led autiqaaries into errour by representing tfie CorueliaD 
tomb as without the walls. In his time it certainly was so : but the 
Capena gate, having been afterwards removed from the Aqua Crabra 
nearly on to the Almo, left the buried Scipios within the city. 

18 
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pilasters appears one piece, and the cornice is 
sculptured like the finest marble. But could such 
profusion of ornament have existed here in AoDi- 
baPs dajs ? Whether it be a temple or a tomb, 
the rich chissclling lavished on so poor a design 
convinces me thai it was fully as late as Septimius 
Severus. 

On the next hill stands another very doubtful 
work, called by some the temple of Honour and Vir- 
tue, which was built in this period, and extolled by 
Vitruvius for the scientifick symmetry of its order. 
But here the cornice is still more decorated than its 
neighbours, and the space which represents the 
frieze is higher than the pediment ; withiu is an- 
other enormous frieze, or rather belt, of defaced stuc- 
cos, which appear very beautiful and perfect in Pi- 
ranesi — those lying engravers ! 

^^ We descended to the valley of Egeria and the 
grotto,'' or rater nymphaeum : but instead of the 
marble magnificence which offended Juvenal here, 
we found the vault fallen in, ^he walls mantled 
with maiden-hair, the statue which passes for the 
Nymph mutilated, the muses removed from their 
niches, and the fountain itself a mere trough. Its 
water, however, was delicious, and, finding a large 
split reed placed over the drip, I used it as a cod- 
duit. 

Sxpe sed exigois hauttibus inde bibi. 
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The arts of Greece, when transplanted to Rome, 
found an arcbilectnre established there, which 
was diiferent even in origin from their own. The 
two opposite systems were presently combined, and 
the Greek column and entablature are found co-ex- 
isting with the Roman arch and vault, in every work 
of the empire. A combination so unnatural broke 
that unity of design which had prevailed here du- 
ring the Etruscan period : it soon altered the native 
forms and proportions of the Greek orders; it 
amassed incompatible ornaments; and beauty dis- 
appeared under the load of riches; 

Another enemy to the beautiful, and even to the 
sublime, was that colossal taste which arose in the 
empire, and gave an unnatural expansion to all the 
works of art. In architecture it produced Nero^s 
golden house, and Adrian^s villa ; in hydrauiicks, it 
projected the Claudian emissary, and Caligula's 
Baian bridge ; in sculpture, it has left at the Capi- 
tol such heads and feet as betray the emperours^ 
contempt for the dimensions of man ; in poetry it 
swelled out into the hyperboles of Lucah and Sta- 
tius. This exaggerated spirit spread even to the 
games. Nero drove ten horses yoked abreast to 
his car, and double that number appear on an an- 
cient stone. 

Architecture, thus enslaved to the selfishness of 
emperours, exhausted all her powers on palaces, 
triumphal arches, historical columns, and tombs. 
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The Imperial pcdace took root in the modeit 
mansion of Hortensius, covered the whole Palatine, 
and branched over other hills. From Augustus 
to Nero is the period of its increase : from Nero 
down to Valentinian HI. its history is but a succes- 
sion of fires, devastations, and repairs. These, 
however, would chiefly affect the walls and roofs; 
60 that much of what remains being mere sub- 
structions, are probably the work of the Julian 
family. 

In the present chaos of broken walls and arcades, 
we can no longer retrace the general design of this 
palace, as it existed in any one reign. Palladio, 
whose imagination has rebuilt so many rains, for- 
bore from these. Panvinio tried in vain to retrace 
the original plan. Bianchini went too far: he 
spent his fortune and lost his life in excavating 
this ground. But were the few rooms which be 
discovered in a corner of one quarter of the pa- 
lace, or the ill connected ruins above, sufficient data 
to restore the general design, and to allot geome- 
trically each part of the fabrick to its imperial 
founder? Not satisfied with the grander distribu- 
tions, and with the symmetry which he gives to 
the whole, Bianchini boldly descends into details; 
he fixes the guard-rooms, the oil-cellars, the wood- 
house, &c., and bodies forth most magnificent stairs 
without one ancient step or stone for authority or 
guide. 

If we return from those restorers to the ruins 
themselves, we meet a nakedness of surface, which, 
though it may baffle our modern ideas of conve- 
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Dieffice, displays 'ft great variety of construction. 
The walling is full of those blind arches, single, 
double^ or triple, interchanged with straight ones, 
which bind and diversify all the ancient brick- 
work. In several breaches the emplecian discovers 
itself behind the small triangular bricks which face 
it, and which, every four feet upwards, are covered 
with a double course of broad ones. In the vaults, 
we see the mixture of tufo, pumice, and pozzuo- 
lana^ which made them so light and durable : we can 
even distinguish every plank of the formes on which 
that mixture was carlessly cast. In the subterra- 
nean part are still some remains of the oriental 
marbles, the stuccos, the gold, azure, and painting, 
which were lavished on dark apartments, or lost in 
the obscurity of deep courts. If the basement and 
baths were so rich, what must the imperial story 
have been ! 

The triumphal archest are too much interred for 
the eye to decide on their general proportions, or 
their distant effect. If the earth were removed, 
the columns, I apprehend, would lose all their impor*- 
tance between a siylobaia and an attick so immode- 
rately high. What business or what meaning have 
columns on any arch ? The statues of captive 
kings are but a poor apology for so idle a support. 
Ambitious to display their hero too often, the multi- 
plicity of relievos fritters their fronts into compart- 

* The PM»if«fana nsed bf tbe ancmots wax of tlie blark ferrugi- 
DOQf kind, which hardens instantly. Modern bnlidcrs prefer the red ; 
but tbej seldom purre it so carefiilly of common earth, lo the 
catacombs I took up nandi'uls of pozsuolana so very elastick, that, 
theagh moist when crumbled, nt neyer stuck to my fingfn;. 
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meats which lessen what they woald enrich. In 
their spandrels are four Victories, which, in repre- 
senting the ancient automatons dropping crowns on 
the conqueror, seem necessary to those mixt trian- 
gles so admirably filled bj their wings. The plat- 
form above was well adapted to the curule sta- 
tue. Here the triumphal car formed an histori- 
cal record : on a modern arch it is oulj a me- 
taphor. 

Titus's arch is so rich that I can hardly think it 
elegant. The entablature, the imposts, the key- 
stones, are all crowded with sculpture, yet meagre 
in profile : but it is hard to judge the general effect 
of a mutilated thing. 

In Septimius Severus's arch the composite starts 
so often and so furiously out, the poverty of its en- 
tablature meets you in so many points, as to leave 
no repose to the eye. 

Constantine's arch is larger, nobler, and even more 
correct in its architecture, the only object now in 
review : but is that architecture its own ? We 
know that its columns, statues, and relievi, are not ; 
and we may fairly suspect that its whole composi- 
tion was stolen, as Constantine's reign was notorious 
for architectural robbery. 

Gallienus's arch is a mere gateway, and that of 
Drusus seems part of an aqueduct ; yet coarse as 
they are, each has its Corinthian columns, and pe- 
diments stuck upon a fraction of the fronts. 

The Janus Quadrifrons is rather a compitum than 
an arch, and is grand enough in its general propor- 
tions to be classed among those of Domitian ; but 
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mean details betray a worse age of the art — ^rows 
of pigmy columnft divided by imposts, and enor- 
mous cubes of marble scooped and scoliopped into 
niches. Our Gotbick architects loved little columns 
and little niches ; but they seldom employed large 
stones. 

The historical columns are true to no order of ar- 
chitecture. Trajan^s has a Tuscan base and capi- 
tal, a Dorick shaft, and a pedestal with Corinthian 
mouldings. That of M. Aurelius repeats the same 
mixture ; but its pedestal is restored, and though 
higher, both in proportions and in place, than Tra- 
jan'89 does not associate so well with its shaft. 
These are the only regular pedestals that I ever 
remarked in Roman antiquity. The pedestal, in- 
deed, appears but a modern invention, though pro- 
bably derived from the ancient stylobaia^ which pro- 
jected sometimes under every column. But those 
projections, though found in admirable works, are 
not themselves to be admired ; still less is the in- 
sulated pedestal, which, in architecture acts as a 
stilt to the shaft; and is beautiful, because ne- 
cessary, only under monumental columns like 
these. 

The spiral on these two columns gives the story 
a continuity which horizontal rings would interrupt; 
but its narrow boundary is hardly sufficient to 
prevent the confusion which such a throng of pro- 
minent figures and deep shadows must throw on the 
general surface of the column. 

The tombs of Augustus, and of Adrian, appear at 
first view absurd, extravagant, beyond all measure 
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of comparison with th^ size of a coffin, or cinerary. 
The lower vaults of the first form a circle large 
enough to serve for a modern amphitheatre : the 
second, though reduced to less than half its toweri 
has been for ages the citadel of Rome. Augustus, 
indeed, raised his tomb with that liberality which so. 
many epitaphs announce, to receive not himself and 
his relations alone, but his freedmen too« and all 
their families. A private tomb called only for a few 
rows of eolufnbaria ; but his imperial household re« 
quired circles of vaults, which are all that remains 
of this pile. Adrian built his mausoleum on tbe'^ 
more selfish plan of Cecilia MetellaV Its figure, 
stript of ornament, was nearly the saoae ; its walls 
were proportionately thick, and the interiour design- 
ed for a few sarcofagi. 

The same colossal taste gave rise to the Coliseum* 
Here, indeed, gigantick dimensions were necessary; 
for though hundreds could enter at once, and fifty 
thousand find seats, the space was still insufikieot 
for Rome, and the crowd for the morning games 
began at midnight. 

Vespasian and Titus, as if presaging their own 
deaths, hurried the building, and left several marks 
of their precipitancy behind. In the upper walls 
they have inserted stones which had been evidently 
drest for a difierent purpose. Some of the arcades 
are grossly unequal : no moulding preserves the 
same level and form round the whole ellipse, and | 
every order is full of license. The Dorick has no 
triglyphs nor metopes^ and its arch is too low for its 
columns ; the lonick repeats the entablature of the 
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Dorick : the third order is but a rough-cast of the 
Corinthian, and its foliage the thickest water-plants : 
the fourth seems a mere repetition of the third, in 
pilasters ; and the whole is crowned bj a heavy 
Attick. 

Happilj for the Coliseum, the shape necessary 
to an amphitheatre has given it a stability of con- 
struction sufficient to resist fires, and earthquakes, 
and lightning, and sieges. Its elliptical form was 
the hoop which bound and held it entire, till barba- 
rians rent that consolidating ring, Popes widened 
the breach, and time, not unassisted, continues the 
work of dilapidation. At this moment the hermit- 
age is threatened with a dreadful crash, and a gene- 
ration not very remote must be content, I appre- 
hend, with the picture of this stupendous monument. 
Of* the interiour elevation, two slopes, by some 
called mmiana^ are already demolished ; the arena 
the /KN/fttm are interred. No member runs entire 
round the whole ellipse ; but every member made 
such a circuit, and re-appears so often, that plans, 
sections, and elevations of the original work are 
drawn with the precision of a modem fabrick. 

Wlien the whole amphitheatre was entire, a child 
might comprehend its design in a moment, and go 
direct to his place without straying in the, porticos, 
for each arcade bears its number engraved, and op- 
posite to every fourth arcade was a staircase. This 
multiplicity of wide, straight, and separate passages, 
proves the attention which the ancients paid to tl)/9 
safe discharge of a crowd ; it finely illustrates the 

19 ] 
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precept of VitruTiuBf* and exposes the perplexitj 
o( some modern theatres. 

Every nation has undergone its revolution of 
vices; and, as cruelty is not the present vice of 
ours, wc can all humanely execrate the purpose 
of amphftbefttres, now that they lie in ruins. Mo- 
ralists may tell us that the truly brave are never 
cruel ; but this monument says ^ No/' Here sat 
the conquerors . of the world, coolly to enjoy the 
tortures aad death of men who had never offended 
them. Two aqueducts were scarcely sufficient to 
wash off the human blood which a few hours' sport 
abed in this imperial shambles. Twice in one daj 
came the senators and matrons of Rome to the 
butchery ; a virgin always gave the signal for slaugh- 
ter, and when glutted with bloodshed, those ladies 
aat down in the wet and streaming arenae to a luxu- 
rious supper. 

Such reflections check our regret for its ruin. 
As it now stands, the Coliseum is a striking image 
of Rome itself :-— decayed— vacant— serious — ^yet 
grand ;— half gray and half green— <rect on one 
side and fallen on the other, with consecrated ground 
in its bosom— inhabited by a beadsman ; visited by 
every cast ; for moralists^ antiquaries, painters, archi* 
tects, devotees, all meet here to meditate, to exam- 
ine, to draw, to measure, and to pray. ^* In contem- 
pUting antiquities," says Livy, ^^ the mind itself be- 

* Aditns complureR et spatiosos oportet disponere, nee coniuDctos 
iilperiores iDferioribas, led ex omDibiis locin per|>etuo8 et direrlos 
§Mie iaversiinft facieados, ut, cam populns diuilUitur de ispectacuUs, 
ne comprimatur, led babeat omnibus locls ezitos separalos sine im- 
peditione. 
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Gomes antique.'^ It coatracts frotn such objecto a 
Teoerable rust, which 1 prefer to the polish and 
the point of those wits, who have lately proiaiied 
this august ruin with ridicule. 

The odIj circus sufficiently entire to shew what a 
circus was, is called Caracalla^s. Though meaner 
in construction than Caracalla's acknowledged 
works, it is admired for its plan, the direction of its 
spina, and the curve employed at the ^^ aequo carce- 
re,^' to secure a fair start fdr the cars. 

Annexed to this circus is a spacious court, 
which some call Cffisar^s mutatorium^ and others 
an appurtenance of the circle itself. Its form, how- 
ever, is very unlike the figure inscribed hvtatori- 
VM in the ancient plan of Rome, and unfit for any 
purpose yet assigned to that name. With the cir^ 
cus itself it had no communication, as it opened 
only on the Appian way. I should rather, for the 
following reasons, suppose it a serapeon. What* 
ever constituted a serapeon is to be found here— 
a rectangular court— one narrow entrance— a por«* 
tico within-— a round temple in the middle — ^and, 
under that, a subterranean cell necessary to the 
Elgyptian mysteries. Rufus and Victor place the 
temples of Serapis and Isis in this very region, and 
point very near to^this spot.* If the circus adjoin-* 

* '* Apud riTulam Almonem, Serapidis, et Isidis aedem — qni io- 
teiinit Ei^eriam vallem, et rergit in Appiam viam.*' In the Mn- 
leom Capitolmam is an altar which iras foand near this spot and Uins 
tucribed : 

I. O. M. 

Serapidi 
Scipio OrOtus V. C. 

Aogur 
Voti conpm redditus. 
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ing be really Caracalla's, it gives additional pro- 
bability to this opinion, forCaracalla was a gi^at 
adorer of Serapis, went on pilgrimage to his shrine, 
and erected temples for his worship. 

To this period belong most of the baths. 

The baths of Titus, which are confounded, I sus- 
pect, with his palace, were the first gallery of an- 
cient painting that was restored to the world. 
But the subterranean saloons are now for the 
second time buried upSn the Esquiline, and most 
of the pictures which remain visible are injured by 
the water oozing down from the incumbent gar- 
dens. 

Some of the ruins above ground rise up to the 
vaulting of their alcoves ; but none shew their spe- 
cifick relation to a bath, except the Seite Sale^ the 
construction of which proves that it was neither a 
nymphaeum^ nor a tepidarium^ nor any thing but a 
reservoir ; and proves, too, how well the ancients 
understood hydrostaticks. The stucco, like that of 
all reservoirs and castMa^ is mottled with fine stains, 
and hard enough for the turning of iron, which 
could only arise from the tartareous penetration of 
the water. 

Caracalla's baths shew bow magnificent a coarse 
rufiian may be. The very dimensions of that hall 
which they call the CeUa SoUaris^^ convince me 

The Jewish rites, vrhich were banished oat of Uie jMrnoertum at 
the same time with the Egyptian, perched on this Tery neighbour- 
hood. I 

* Why not rather the Cella Soliaris ? ^ottuin, whether taken for a 
bathing vase or for a throne, wonld sorely be more proper than a slipper 
to designate such a hall. We know that thousands of such vases, made 
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diat SpartianuB does not exaggerate ita embellish- 
meDta. Those temples, and academies, aod ex* 
hedne which remain, were but out^works to the 
thermal part. Mosaick was diffused here as a ge- 
neral flooring. I followed it on the steps of a brok- 
en staircase, up to the ?erj summit. I found the 
tessellation entire even where the pavement had 
sunk, and had left round the room st vacancy, which 
was filled with a skirting of flowered alabaster. Va- 
riegated marbles now succeed to fresco-painting, 
which had spread during the three Flavian reigns, 
from the palace to the stable. Indeed such was the 
rage for variegation, that plain marbles were stain- 
ed or inlaid, and spots were iucrusted on the spot- 
ted: hence their pavonine beds and pantherine 
tables. 

Diocletian's baths run into the same vastness of 
dimension as his palace at Spalatro: but here I 
saw nothing so classical or grand as the Pinaeo^ 
(fteeo, restored bj the genius of Michael Angelo. 
The round structures, whether balnea or exhedrae^ 
are sufficiently entire to serve fur churches and 
granaries. But the general plan of these baths 
being confounded by the contradictory plans of 
two convents, being crossed by roads and encum- 
bered by vineyards, is now less obvious than that 
of Caracalla's ruins, which seem to have been bet- 
ter distributed, and stand in a fine advantageous 
solitude. 



of th$ finest marble, stood id these rerj baths ; and we may conclade 
that the tbroiie, which ibl lowed the emperoiirs to the theatre, and 
save its name to a part of It, had also a place in^his imperial estab- 
lishment. 
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These baths, co-existiog with otheiv of eqotl ex- 
tent, will appear too extravagantlj large evea for 
^^ the most high and palmy state of Rome,^ uDtil 
we reflect on the Tarious exercises connected with 
the bath, on the habits of the people, the beat of 
, the climate, the rarity of linen, and the cheapness 
of bathing, which brought hither the whole popu- 
lation of the citv. 

The walls of those baths run so generally into 
absides^ that some lovers of system can see nothing 
but baths in the temple of Venus and Rome, in 
the great temple of Peace, in short, in every ruin 
where they find such alcoves. But the alcot^e ap- 
pears fully as frequent in the ruins of the Imperial 
palace, and of all the ancient villas that 1 have 
seen. Vitruvius makes it a constituent part of 
every basilica ; we can trace it in the plan of the 
Emilian. In fact, the dcove seems rather an imita- 
tion of the Praetorian tent than any thing pecuhar 
to a bath. 

To combine the scattered remains of those 
baths, to distribute their interiour, to give light to 
every apartment, and find out offices for them all, 
would puzzle any regular surveyor ; but what cad 
daunt antiquaries ? Determined to restore what- 
ever is lost or dismembered, they bring in books 
to rebuild ruins, they fly to Vitruvius' or Lucian, 
they rake up the mixt biographical rubbish of 
the Augustan histories, and from this chaos of 
discordant elements they evoke a creation of their 
own. 
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The porticos^ like the baths, embraced a variety 
of objects, such as temples, schools, libraries ; but 
Dothiog certain of this kind remains, except the 
elegant Corinthian vestibule of Octavia's. Per- 
haps the fine columns in the Piazza di Pietra and 
some of those in the CainpOj Vaecino belonged also 
to this class. Porticos* were so numerous in this 

« 

period, and so generally colonnaded, that we are 
probably obliged to them for half the ancient 
coluoine that subsist 

The brick remains of this period, though infe-' 
rioor to the stone in character and effect, are far 
more general and more entire, for the ancient 
bricks imbibed the cement so intimately, that they 
break rather than separate. Of those works, the 
nwiH] bear a much greater proportion to the qua- 
drangular now, than when both were entire.. Most 
of the ancient edifices now subsisting as churches 
are roqnd. In mixt constructions, the circular part 
of the. walls has resisted time much better than the 
flat ; and of the roofs nothing remains that is not 
referable to the circle. The circular form, though 
deetmctive of regularity in a private house, saves 
groaiKl, prevents confusion, and cuts off useless 
comers in a publick edifice. Beautiful in itself, it 
Doede less decoration than flat surfaces; it is more 
capacious than angular forms of equal perimeter, 
and more commodious for any assembly, whether 
net for worship, or sport, or deliberation. 

The fremhina of this period discover an . increas- 
bg partiality for the Corinthian order. Applying 
it to every variety of erection, the Romans were 
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obliged to seek a corresponding variety in its o^ 
naaient and style. For variety, they enriched th^ 
capitals with the olive, the laurel, the acantbust or 
the thistle, in foliage very differently disposed. For 
variety, they brought grifiRns, eagles^ coraucopis, 
and other emblems into the vohUes. lo the entabla- 
tures may be found every variety of mouldiog: 
and what is the Composite* order but another 
variety of the Corinthian ? In the Pantheon, in the 
Campo Vaccino, the Capitol, the Sacred Wayf 
ever) where in Rome, have they left us a richer 
Corinthian than can be found in Greece, where that 
order seems to have been rare. 

The lonick^ on the contrary, has rather degene- 
rated here. Too meagre at the Coliseum, too 
clumsy for its entablature at Marcellus's Theatre, 
irregular, nay, unequal at the Temple of Concord, 
full of disproportions in that of Fortuna Virilism (I 
mean the stucco entablature which it received 
during the empire,) no where in Rome is it com- 
parable to the lonick of the Erectheon^ which, bad 
its capital a simpler volute, might be proposed as the 
canon of this beautiful order. 

The Dorick appears here in very few monuments, 
and so latinized that we lose the original order. 
In the Roman temples columns were a mere deco- 
ration, or, at most, supported the pediment alone. 



* Vitruyins never iDentioas the Compoiite as a distinct order. He 
on] J hints at compositions wbieb may be resolved perhaps intoacoD- 
fnsion of orders : but this, if we adhere too strictly to his rotes, wooid 
embrace half the ancient architecture extant, beginning with his own 
denticulated Dorick at the Theatre of IVlarcellus ; \f that theatre was 
really bailt by Vitmvius. 
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la the Grecian, they formed an integral part of 
the edifice ; not engaged in the wall, but rather the 
wall itself. Hence arose a necessary difference in 
their proportions. At Rome the ancient Dorick is 
about 71 diameters. At Athens the greatest height 
of the column is but 6, at Pestum 4|, at Corinth 
only 4. 

Of the order called Tuscan nothing is to be found 
JO these, nor, I believe, in any ruins. The total 
disappearance of this order I would impute to its 
own rules. In Tuscan edifices, the intercolumnia- 
tions were so wide, that wood became necessary to 
form the architrave, and a mixture of brick render- 
ed the whole fabrick more destructible. Vitruvius 
found the Tuscan existing only in antiquated tem- 
ples. It afterwards yielded to the taste for Greek, 
and the chief ruins in Italy are of the orders most 
remote from the Tuscan proportions. 

The Jlttick^ which, notwithstanding its name, is 
an Italian order, intrudes upon the noblest monu- 
ments of Rome, as the Pantheon, the Coliseum, 
the ' triumphal arches, the temple of Pallas, &c., 
and was more general, I suspect, than we can 
calculate from rains ; for in every ruin the Attick 
would be the first part to disappear. This bastard 
order, or rather accessory, seems too ignoble to 
surmount the Corinthian. Its proportions and its 
place are ever at variance. Sometimes it may 
hide a roof, but then, unfortunately, it crowns the 
elevation. 

The Homans now began to accumulate different 
orders on the same pile. We see four at the Coli- 

20 
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seum. Each of the Sepiixcnia bad' fleven, and 
though these structures hare disappeared, perbape 
in consequence of this very accumulation, we may 
estimate their probable effect from the leanipg 
tower of Pisa, and a poor efiect it is. The very 
nature of the orders seems to forbid tbeir associa* 
tion. Admit onlj two on the same front, and sup 
press, if you will, the unnecessary comice of the 
first ; still the upper cornice will, of necessity, be 
either too large for its own column, or too small 
for the general elevation. 



WORKS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 



Abi CowlaiiUa ! 4i ^ouiId ml lb attdre 
N 00 la tiM coDvenioD, ma qoella dote 
Che da te prate il primo rieco Padre ! Damti. 

CoNSTANTiNE founded schools for architecture 
here ; but the architects he employed on his new 
creation in Thrace. Ambitious that Rome should 
appear but the second city of his empire, he abao- 
dondd its ancient edifices to ruin, or to robber}', or 
to the church. The church, building for a new 
religion, introduced a new style of architecture, or 
rather a new corruption of the old ; the creature 
of occasion, cobbling its basilicas out of temples and 
tombs. 
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These basiUcas'^re geoerally regarded as copies 
of the old Rom^D BwUca, perhaps from bearing 
its name : jet the name traced historically leads to 
no such coDclusion. A basilica seems at first to 
have been part of a palace. It is sometimes repre- 
sented as a simple portico. It then included the 
boiidlDgs which were afterwards annexed. Some 
of those buildings, which had served as basiUetB 
ibr law and trade, became places of worship to the 
primitive christians; and the first churches that 
were erected expressly for that worship, erected 
perhaps on the site of some ancient basiHcce^ re- 
tained the same name. But do these churches co- 
incide with Vitruvius's description of his own 6a- 
tiUea? have they double porticos on the four sides ? 
have they an upper gallery to represent the ph' 
tius ? was the cfudcidieum open like our transepts ? 
was it not every where else a hall ? Is there any 
thing like a transept in the Emilian basilica carved 
out 00 the old plan of Rome ? Is there |any thing 
like the walls of a church, or any walls, in that 
plan, or od the coin, or in Vitruvius^s details ? And 
was an open E^bange^ then, a fit model for the 
house of God ? 

The plan of these basilicas is excellent in the 
abstract Most churches, Gothick or modern, are 
complicate in proportion as they are grand. You 
must go round and round them before you can 
collect their symmetry and composition. Here, on 
the contrary, the aisles are divided by single co- 
lumns; the side altars are not closeted off; you 
comprehend at one view both the design and the 
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dimensions. This simplicitj of plan leaves the 
mind in repose at any point of vbw, yet diyersl- 
fies the picture at everj step. 

Their plan, however, is too large for the eleva- 
tion, too wide for the thickness of their wails and 
columns, too economical in the supports. If the 
height of the columns, which generally formed four 
rows, were to determine that of the pile, the whole 
Would be disproportionately low and dark. To 
obviate this fault, the entablature due to a colon- 
nade was suppressed, arches rose above the shafts, 
and high walls and windows above the arches. 
But where columns stand so close the arch must 

' be pitifully small ; the walls piled above this slen- 
der support make the nave too lofty for the aisles; 
the front also suffers from this disproportion, and 
looks, in some basiUcas^ like an old church set upon 
a modern house. Wherever the plan is unfit, in 
buifding, upon it you may exchange one fault for 
another, but a fault must remain. 

St 'John Lateran was built by Constantino lo 
the precincts of his own palace, and became part 

. of the rich endowment which Dante laments in 
the motto. But Borromini has been here, and 
robbed us of the io^t/tca. The old architecture of 
the church lies concealed in the modern, its impe- 
rial columns, too weak to sustain the load of addi* 
tions, are now buried in the heart of sacrilegious 
pillars : these pillars actually start out into niches : 
every niche holds a prophet : and a new band of 
white saints and apostles besieges the front of this 
unfortunate pile: 
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Ecrecut Latennonioi obiidet sdei 



ToU eoborv. 



The adjoiDiog Baptistery discovers more of its 
ori^nal form and materials. This imperial workt 
being the first of its kind, became the model and 
tjpe of the catholick baptisteries^ and prescribed its 
polygonal form to all. Prescription is, for good 
reasons, a very high authority among priests. They 
pretend that Constantino himself was baptised here ; 
but what a multitude of lies has the Roman church 
told, and made the fine arts repeat, on that doubt- 
ful character ! Built in an age when converts w$nt, 
down ID crowds to be baptized, this edifice blends 
the temple with the bath. Hence its central and 
grand object is the font: hence too, the font is sunk 
below the pavement and large enough for the total 
immersion of adults. Like all Cpnstantine^s works, 
this is but a compilation of classical spoils : a mere 
thief of antiquity. How august must the temple 
have been which resigned those two stupendous 
columns of porphyry, to patch the brick wall of this 
ecclesiastical farrago ! 

Si. FauPs^ though founded by Constantino, is, 
io its present state, the work of Honorius ; often 
repaired, but not altered, like the Laterao. The 
columns which support it, particularly those of 
the nave, are admired for their marble, their pro- 
portions, and their purpose. Here indeed they are 
aliens, removed, it is, said, from Adrian's tomb, and 
forced into these aisles as a matter of convenience. 
Such beauty as theirs was too natural ; it was not 
difficult or confused enough to be admired in this 
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monkish period. But pass into the cloister, and 
you will find other coluoihs, true natives of the 
places tortured into every variety of ugliness ; some 
spiral, some twisted, some doubly twisted, some 
spiral and twisted at once, with the hideous addi- 
tion of inlay. 

The chancel of this church terminates in a large 
absis or alcove, which is crowned with a moteick of 
the fifth century, exhibiting a few grim old saints 
on an azure and gold ground. A model so glariog, 
so grotesque, so imperial, could not escape the am* 
bition of succeeding church-builders. Some Greek 
artists propagated the taste through Tusctfny aod 
Venice, and the art itself was practised by mooks; 
but what a stride from their bespangled works to the 
modem mosaicks of St. Peter's ! 

So admirable is the effect of insulated colamos 
and of a circular plan, that all the barbarisms of 
that ambiguous temple, or church, or bath, or mark- 
et-place, called Sanio Stefano Rotondo^ cannot de- 
feat it. Those ill set and ill assorted columns, that 
hideous well in the roof, that toWer of Babel io 
the middle, that slaughter-house of saints painted 
round the wall ; all those are disarmed and lose the 
power of disgusting ; for the very plan alone fas- 
cinates the mind with the full perception of uoitj* 
of a whole varied but not concealed ; while the two 
circles of the peristyles change their combinations 
at every step, and the shadows projected from one 
luminous orb play fancifully on the pavement. A 
third ring of colums is lost in the walls. So maoy 
concentrick circles would render any structure too 
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dafk except ao open coloonade, which, I appreheodt 
was the original state of the edifice : but then how 
mmoderately iiDequal must the intercolumoiatioDS 
bare been, if all the columns radiated from a com«- 
men centre ! 

Sl Canstaniia^s is another round and ambiguous 
chorcb, or baptistery, or temple, or mausoleum ; 
where a circle of coupled columns produce, but 
ID a less degree, the eflect which 1 have just ad- 
mired. 

Sf. AgfMUn Sf. Maria in Trastevere^ and San Lo* 
renzo^ were built early in this period. They all 
retain their basilical forms, all are supported by 
multifarious columns which, though forced from 
more beautiful temples into the christian service, 
haye been thus preserved to shew us the caprices of 
ancient architecture; such asflutings within flutings 
OD the shafts, Jupiters carved on the abacus^ and liz- 
ards and frogs in the voluiM. 

Santa Croce^ Santa Maria Maggiort^ and others 
of equal antiquity, have lost their original forms 
10 a succession of repairs, and leave us nothing to 
remark under this head, except, perhaps, some 
rich tessellated pavement referable to the - found- 
ers. 

These SoiiUeas had probably been built before 
the points of the compass became a point of reli- 
gion ; for several of their chancels stand in a west- 
em direction. So superstitious are some of the 
Gothick churches in this particular, that where 
their walls deviate by necessity from the east and 
west line, the spine of the vault is observed to in- 
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dine to that side of the chancel where the east 
lies. 

Rome was always preserved fron the Gothick 
taste which reigned in the north of Italy during 
this period. Indeed, architecture, acting by rules 
and measures , which require no genius to observe 
them, would not decline so rapidly as her sister arts 
in a city full i»f Vitruvian structures. The very 
ruins of Rome supplied both models and materials, 
which kept the Romans within the pale of their 
ancient architecture. Some approaches to the Go- 
thick struck me at the papal altars of St. PauPs 
and the Lateran; but those pyramidal, turretted 
and notched erections can be regarded only as 
the furniture of the church, and their columns 
or their arches give them a certain mixture of La- 
tin ity. 

To this head we may perhaps refer the Cata- 
combs ; for though excavated during the empire 
as quarries of tufo ; yet, when they afterwards gave 
retreat to the living and the dead, they assumed 
certain forms of habitation which retrace the state 
of art during this period. " 

The catacombs run into long, low, narrow gal- 
leries, nearly parallel, and generally ending in a 
lapse of earth or in stagnant water. Those galle- 
ries are intersected by others at oblique angles, and 
where they cross, the corner is supported by ma- 
sonry. At St. Sebastian^s, the largest and once the 
richest of them all, there are two stories of cata- 
combs, and in each of these is a kind of master-line. 
The chambers or chapels are all square, with arched 
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recesses and rectangular gaps both in the walls and 
flooring to receive coffins. Wherever there are 
columns the orders are coarse. Indeed nothing 
beautiful could be expected in such a place and 
among persecuted men. The paintings exhibit a 
medley of the two religions which were then in 
conflict* In the midst of scripture subjects sits 
Orpheus among the brutes. Whesever Christ per- 
forms a aiiracle, he employs a wand, like Moises at 
the rock. 
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Loco si ^ede raro 



Di gran fobbrica, e bella, e beD intesa. AKiotA>. 

Man^ though the child of imitation^ imitates with 
reluctance: his ambition, as an artist, is to invent. 
In architecture, however, the grand objects of in- 
vention are anticipated ; the constitutive parts and 
proportions are already fixed ; the mind must cir- 
culate round these, and be satisfied with innovat- 
ing only in combinations. The artist must recur 
to the models established in his art, and from them 
he derives notions of excellence which confine him 
but the more. He cannot safely depart from those 
models; yet he grudges every approach that he 
makes. His poverty, but not his will, consents. 
Whatever he steals he disfigures ; he changes the 

2! 
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scale, he transposes the parts, he tries to effaee the 
mark of the original master, and inserts something 
of his oyifn to conceal the theft. No other prin- 
ciple can account to me for the degenerate archi- 
tecture of a city which contains the Pantheon, or 
why artists should daily borrow the details of that 
edifice, and never adopt the simplicity of its de- 
sign. • 

The ancients seem to have excelled us more in 
architecture than in painting, or even in sculptura 
They trusted to magnitude and design for the ef- 
fects which we seek in ornament. It is perhaps 
the misfortune of modern Rome, to have emplojed 
painters and sculptors too often as her architects. 
Michael Angelo injured some of his edifices by a 
passion for the awful and the singular ; Bernini, 
by his addiction to the brilliant and the ingenious ; 
Pietro da Cortona, by a luxuriance and prodigali- 
ty of composition ; Domenichino is charged with 
some licenses of the picturesque; Julio Romano 
built more chastely than these ; his master Raphael 
built but little, and little of what he did build sub- 
sists. 

Architecture is more a science than her sister 
arts ;* more fixt in her principles, less susceptible 



* Though asnallj clawed with Painting and Sculpture, it may be 

2 nestioned whether Architecture be, like thrm, ooo of the fioe ^rts. 
i i^ue art appears to me to imply the faculty of Inventing, and embel- 
lishing, and ezpressing, or imitating whate?t>r can affect ilie moral or 
intellectual powers of man. Now, as this can be done only thcoa%h 
the medio m of words, or of forms, or of both, perhaps the fine arts 
may, in relation to these mediums, be reduced to three — i. Poetry, 
ifiGlttding Oratory— 2. Painting and ^Sculpture, as the joint arts of desifB 
--3. The Histrionick Art. 
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of increase or alteration than these, and rather the 
subject of rules than of fancj. Of her three car- 
dinal virtues, stability is the object of science alone ; 
conveniency, of good sense ; and beauty, of taste : 
but taste is perhaps as nearly allied to reason as to 
sentiment, though it has no common measure with 
either. 

I do not, indeed, admire the philosophy which 
has lately broken into architecture, nor the con- 
tempt which some affect for Vitruvius. 1 would 



Poetry aad Oratory, having tbe same' powers, the same vehicle, the 
same object, aod being separated by limits which are neither neces* 
BTf nor ascertained, may be considered as branches of the same art ; 
an art which excludes history, ethicks, and every exercise of language 
that can neither inyent nor embellish. 

Painting and Sculpture, though they work with different tools and 
upon different materials, have ultimately the same object, and the 
same &culty of speaking, by the imitation of forms, both to the me- 
mory and the imagination, to the judgment and the affections. Their 
limits are more distinct than those of Poetry and Oratory, yet ndt ab- 
solute; for relievo goes far into the system of Painting, and both are 
oltcn blended In the same object of imitation. 

But has Architecture the same powers, or the same end ? Archlteo> 
tare may serve as a base to Sculpture and Painting ; but can it, like 
them, create a fiction or tell a story ? can it imitate like them ? is it 
an imitative Art at all ? if it be, what are its prototypes but a eottage 
era eavem? Architecture may affect the soul with admiration and 
even with awe. A temple or a palace may strike us as sublime ; but 
90 does a ship of war under sail ; yet Is ship-carpentry therefore class- 
ed among the fine arts ? 

The Ristrionick Art, though not so elemental as the other two, 
4iSen from both, and yet combines them. From Poetry it borrows 
words; from the arts of design, deroratiou. Its own vehicle is motion 
and speech. Motion connects it with dancing (in the latitude which 
Lttcian gives to this art ;) speech, with musick. But dancing and 
nrasick appear only as accessories to the histrionick art, and derive all 
their dignity from that connexion. 

Mustek, divested of poetry, is but a sensual art, and, as such, it 
should be classed with cookery and perfumery. Its direct object is to 
please one sense alone. It can excite sensations, but not ideas : it 
may affect the soul and elevate the spirits ; but can it create or com- 
bine fiicts ? can it convey one intelligible notion to the mind ? can it 
imitate any thing in nature but sounds ? can even its imitation of 
loonds be perfect, without breaking its own rules, and ceasing to be 
nuisick ? 

1 beg pardon for this digression. 
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not subvert the autdoritj of example ; nor be too 
severe on the ancient superstitions of the art 
Their verj antiquity, if it does not satisfy our rea- 
son, has a charm over the fancy ; and tbej fill up a 
space, which our reverence for what is old would 
make it difficult for a reformer to fill up more pleas- 
ingly. A second order of columns on a ioft^ edifice, 
a pilaster on the face of an arcade, an entablature 
under a vault, a pediment over an altar, all these, 
rigorously considered, may be thought suf>erfluou8 
or even improper ; but though we may still biaoie 
their abuse, who shall now dare to proscribe what 
IS found here in the work of every age and of every 
architect ? 

In Rome, however, the darling fault of architec- 
ture is excess of ornament ; an excess more lirea- 
tious in the sacred buildings than in the profane, 
and in sacred buildings most licentious in the most 
sacred part. Every where you see ornament mak- 
ing great edifices look little, by subdividing their 
general surfaces into such a multitude of mewhers 
as prevents the eye from re-combining them. Some- 
times, indeed, those decorations may favour neigh- 
bouring defects ; as the jewels of an ugly dowager 
kindiv divert us from her face.* 

The churches are admirable only in detail. Their 
materials are rich, the workmanship exquisite, the 

* The love of finery, bovrever, in often the property of the sloveii. 
Those very artists, who labour their mouldings with pedautick preci* 
sion. leave the holes of their scafiblding in the walls. This practice 
may plead the example of ancient brick ruins. 1 Hi the Palatine ^od 
at the Baths are rows of such holes wherever the walls are lofty ; lot 
the traces of a scaffold Kuggest only \hie idea of ao imtiiiiilied woiki 
or the expectation of repairs. 
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orders all Greek. Every entablature is adjusted 
to the axis of each column with a mathematical 
scrupulosity which is lost to the eye. One visiona- 
ry line runs upward, bisecting superstitiously every 
shaft, triglyph, ove, bead, dentil, mutule, luodiN 
lion, lion^s head that lies in its way. — But how 
are those orders em^Joyed ? In false fronts which, 
rising into two stages of columns, promise two 
stories within — in pediments under pediments, and 
in segments of pediments — in cornices for ever 
broken by projections projecting from projections 
— io columns, and pilasters, and fractions of piias* 
ters grouped round one pillar. Thus Grecian beau- 
ties are clustered by Goths : thus capitals and bases 
are coupled, or crushed, or confounded in each 
other ; and shafts rise from the same level to dif- 
ferent heights, some to the architrave, and some 
only to the impost. Ornaments for ever interrupt 
or conceal ornaments : accessories are multiplied 
till they absorb the principal : the universal fault is 
the too many and the too much. 

Few churches in the city shew more than their 
fronts externally. Their rude sides are generally 
screened by contiguous buildings, and their tiled 
roof by a false pediment, which, rising to an im- 
moderate height above the ridge, leads to certain 
disappointment when you enter. Every front should 
be true to the interiour. In the ancient temple this 
principle was religiously observed, and the pediment 
resting on a colonnade, became, as genius willed it, 
either beautiful or grand : but so simple a polygon 
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would neither suit nor conceal the vaults and ables 
of a Roinan church. 

Those aisles shelving out under the side windowsi 
give rise to a series of connected faults. Firsts two 
orders of columns become necessary in front, and 
make it ^^ a splendid lie/'— Then, the lower order 
must extend on each side bejond the upper, in or* 
der to cover the aisles. To palliate their inequali* 
tj) the upper order is flanked bj two huge, re- 
versed consoles, like inverted ears, producing a mixt 
polygon, a vicious outline, both straight and curved, 
more fit for joinery than for regular architecture. 
The Romans seem fondest of those fronts, where 
most columns can be stuck and most angles project^ 
ed. Some, as St*. Maria in Portico, the Propagan« 
da Fede, &c., are bent out and in, like brackets. 
Quadrangular fronts, like those of St. Peter's, the 
Lateran, &c., are fitter for a palace than for a church. 
How specifically truer is the old Gothick front, 
which admits but one large window similar in form 
to the front itself! 

The belfries are generally composed of stories 
formed by the ancient orders. But the belfry is an 
object unknown to the ancients. It is of Gothick, 
or rather of Moorish origin. Springing out of 
that splry architecture, it tends naturally to the lof« 
ty, and therefore should not be crossed by horizon- 
tal divisions, but spun upwards in narrow, lengthen- 
ing members. In fact, the belfry will never har- 
monize with any work that imitates a temple. 

The cupolas are built entirely of brick, and gene- 
rally rest on four concave pannels. An Italian 
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cupola is in itself a fine object, and opens to Paint- 
ing a new region, new principles, and effects un- 
known to the ancients ; but its drum, being narrower 
than thie church, is adjusted to it by segments of 
intersecting Tauits, which are rather airj than 
grand. 

Some churches, as those twins in the Piazza del 
Popolo^ those at Trajan's column, &c., seem con- 
structed for their cupolas alone. Their fronts will 
admit but one order of columns, and so essential 
18 simplicity to their plan, that they are beautiful 
inTersely as they are rich. To the cupola-form we 
may refer also the Corsini, Borghese, and Perretti 
chapels, which some admire even for the architec- 
ture ; but more, I suspect, for the sculpture and 
precious materials of their tombs and altars. 

The Palaces are built rather for the spectator 
than for the tenant. Hence the elevation is more 
studied than the plan. Some are mere fronts ^ fac- 
eiate (said a friend of mine) con mobilia e qua- 
dri dietro." Their fronts, too, are so crowded 
With stories, that the mansion of a prince often 
suggests the idea of a lodging house. The lower 
range of windows is grated like a gaol : the upper 
are divided by wretched mezzanines. Where diffe- 
rent orders are piled in front, which is fortunately 
rare, their natural succession is seldom observed : 
it may be seen even reversed. The gateway, with 
the balcony and its superstructure, generally forms 
an architectural picture at discord with the style 
of the palace, and breaks its front into unconnected 
parts. This is conspicuous at Monte Cavallo, 
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Monte Citorioy &c. Id private palaces, it fomi 
the grand scene of family pride, which makes 
strange havock on the pediments. SometimeB tke 
armorial bearings break even into the capitals of 
columns ; as the eagle at the GtW/tnutni palace^ 
the dower-de-luce at the PanfiU. This last edifice, 
though the finest of the four which belong to 
Prince Doria, has been erected in cootradictioo to 
the first elements of the art ; its corners are pared 
round, and the corners of the windows, to sympa- 
thize in absurdity, are filled up with mouldings which 
break the rectangle, and remind us of swallows' 
nests. 

Wherever the palace forms a court, the porticos 
below are composed of arches resting on single 
columns. This jumble of arcade and colonnade, 
of two architectures different even in origin, was 
unknown to the ancients, and crept first into (ho 
basiiical churches from economy in building, and 
from a command of ancient columns. Its light- 
ness will not compensate a certain look of instabi- 
lity, which arises from truncated arches and in- 
terrupted forms. Coupled columns, like those of 
the Borghese palace, rather extenuate than remove 
the defect : they lose just half their own beauty, 
and, in widening the vacuum of an arch, they 00/7 
tend to destroy the equilibrium of the mass sup- 
ported. 

You enter the palace in search of the Vitrnviao 
decorum. A staircase of unexpected grandeur, usurp- 
ing perhaps more than its proportion of the interi- 
our, tends both to expand and to ventilate the oiaO' 
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sion. Its grandeur does not consist in those quaint, 
difficult, incommodious curres which only shew the 
wit of our stone-cutting architects, and frighten 
people with the appearance of unsupported weight. 
Here jou always ascend by a few flights, straight, 
easy, and wide, but sometimes tremendously long, 
which lead to the Sala. 

This Sala is the common hall of the palace, and 
if the prince has the right of canopy, here stands the 
throne fenced with a raiL Its ceiling opens a wide 
field for fresco, and, being loftier than all the apart- 
ments on the same floor, it leaves in the intermedi- 
ate height a range of low rooms, which give rise to 
yicious mezzanines. 

From this great hall, when it occupies the mid- 
dle of the first floor, you command the palace, in 
different directions, and can pierce it at a glance 
through lengthening files of marble door-posts. In 
the distribution of the houses the grand object is 
the picturesque. Nothing is done for the comforts- 
able, a term unknown to the Italian language, and a 
state unfelt in a hot country. Even in England, 
where it is most studied and best understood, the 
comfortable is rather a winter idea and a winter 
feelinor. 

The Villas are to this day the ^^ ocelli Itallae.'^ 
Their casinos generally stand to advantage in the 
park. Light, gay, airy, fanciful, they seem to court 
that load of ornament to which all architecture must 
here submit. Some of their fronts are coated with 
ancient relievos, and their porticos composed of an- 
cient columns. The Belvedere above is often a blot 
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in the •jnmnetrjr, ao excrescence too contpiceoui, 
a hut stuck upon a house-top, and seidotn in the 
aaidilie. 

In the ancient yillasf the buildiogs were low, 
lax, diffused o?er the park, and detached. In the 
asodem, they are more compact, aiore commo- 
dious, and rise into several stories. In both, the 
gardens betraj the same taste for the unnatural ; 
the same symmetry of plan, architectural groves, 
devices cut in box, and tricks performed by the 
hydrauiick organa. Could the ancient Tcpiaru 
transform wood or water into more fantastick shapes 
than we find in the Filla Par^i! — walls of laurel, 
porticos of ilex, green scutcheons, and clipt coro- 
nets vegetating over half an acre, theatres of je<fi 
d'eau, geometrical terraces, built rocks, and mea- 
sured cascades ! 

The Fountains of Rome display a great variety of 
composition, without borrowing, so incessantly as 
ours do, the furniture of ancient fbuntams. Some 
of them are beautiful ; one or two are grand. On 
an object so simple as the emission of water, the 
danger of doing wrong will be ever in proportion 
to the quantity of embellishment used. On this 
principle the magnificent vases before St. Peter's, 
and the Farnese palace, are mudi safer from criti- 
cism than Bernini's creation in the Piazza JVavonCj 
which affects puzzling conceits, and looks like a 
fable of £sop done into stone. The sculpture of 
Trevi is another pompous confusion of fable and 
fact, gods and ediles, aqueducts and sea monsters; 
but the rock work is grand, proportioned to the 
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stream of water, and a fit basement for such archi- 
tecture as a castei tTacqua required, not Tor the frit- 
tered Corinthian which we find there. The design 
of Termini^ (Moses striking water from the rock,) 
if better executed, would be more appropriate to 
this seat of religion, more simple and sublime than 
any. The basalt lions spouting water there heap 
some relation to Moses as an Egyptian ; but those 
lions were made in Egypt for a nobler character, as 
symbols of the Sun in the sign Leo bringing on the 
inundation of the Nile ; on modern fountains a spout- 
ing lion has neither meaning nor beauty. The 
Acqua Paola derives all its efiect from the volumes 
of water ; for its elevation is poor, and absurdly 
imitates the gable of a church. Had the divided 
streams been collected into one sheet, and commit- 
ted with the glorious site to the genius of M. An* 
gelo, what a number of faults would there be for 
the criticks ! but how sublime the result ! 

The Gates of Rome, as they announce a seat of 
art, not a fortress, might adopt the style of its tri- 
umphal arches. M. Angelo^s part of the Porta cU 
Popoh owes its principal defect to the four ancient 
columns which were assigned for its decoratiout 
These, being too small for the elevation sought, 
obliged him to raise the other members of the or- 
der beyond their due proportions; and even then 
he failed of the expected grandeur. But this will 
ever happen, where the design, instead of command- 
ing, is made subject to the materials ; as the same 
great artist experienced in his colossal David. On 
the Porta Pia he has heaped lintels and entablatures 
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sufficient for three gates, and mixed the polygon, 
the parallelograoi, the circle, the triangle with 
masks and festoons in the most capricious confusion. 
In his villa-gates he seems too fond of intei weaving 
rusticks with the most elegant orders of architec- 
ture. The columns stand there like the old Termtiit, 
shewing only their heads and feet, their capitals 
and bases ; while the body lies buried in hatched, 
chipped or vermiculated blocks, which sometimes 
re-appear in the entablature, or shoot up into the 
pediment. 

The publick Stairs at Trinita de^ Monti, the 
Ripetta, the Capitol, St. Peter^s, &c., have a cer- 
tain air of grandeur, and a compact solidity un- 
known in our climates, where the splitting frosts 
and penetrating thaws soon impair such construc- 
tions. Some stairs, intended for carriages, present 
an inclined plane paved with upright bricks, and 
crossed by narrow bands of marble which indicate 
steps. Bramante's spiral staircase at the Belvedere^* 
and two of its imitations at the Barberini and Cava^ 
Ueri palaces, are made for horses as well as men. 
The ancients have left nothing admirable in this 
kind. At the temples their stairs are incommodious- 
ly steep : at Caracalla's baths they are wretchedly 
narrow; at the Coliseum we can praise only their 
multiplicity. Stairs form no article in Vitruvius, 
and could not be very important in ancient palaces, 
where the master's apartments occupied the ground 
floor. 

* Perbapf Arimto alludes to tbisfirork of his contemporarj ; 
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These remarks will appear, I hope, fairly drawn 
from the general architecture of Rome. In blaming 
the puerile, poetical taste of the ^etcen/o-builders^ 
1 do not advert to single extravagancies, nor the wild 
eoQceits of Borromini alone. Borromini being mad, 
1 am surprised at nothing that he has done. I am 
surprised only that, after having built one church, 
he was ever employed on a second : yet the man 
went on, murdering the most sumptuous edifices in 
Rome, until at last he murdered himself. 
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Can tibi IMvfim effigiei et tenipU (ueri. Viic. 

The principal churches of Rome, however differ- 
ent their style of building and ornament may be^ 
are distributed in the same manner. Their aisles 
are generally formed by arcades : over these are 
sometimes grated recesses, but never open galle- 
ries. The choir terminates in a curve, which is the 
grand field of decoration, blazing with leaf-gold and 
glories. In the middle of the cross stands the 
high altar. The chapels of the Holy Sacrament 
and of the Virgin are usually in the transepts. Those 
of the Saints are ranged on the sides ; and each, 
being raised by a different family, has an architec- 
ture of its own at variance with the church, which 
thus loses its unity amid nests of polytheism. 
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Saint Peter's* How beautiAil 4m eolowMKl«! 
liow finely proportioned to the church ! bow wi* 
Tftfitageous to its flat, forbidding front, whaeb oogfat 
to have come forward, like the Paatheon, to meet 
the decoration ! How grand an encloaure for the 
piazza ! how fortunate a screen to the ignoble ob- 
jects around it ! But, ad?ance or retire, jou will 
find no point of view that combines these aoeesao- 
lies with the general form of the church. Instead 
of describing its whole cycloid on tbe Tacapt aiff 
the cupola is more than half hidden by the front; 
a front at variance with the body, confounding two 
orders in one, debased by a gaping attick, and en- 
cumbered with colossal apostles. 

One immense Corinthian goes round the whole 
edifice in pilasters, which, meeting a thousand little 
breaks and projections, are coupled and clustered 
on tbe way, parted by windows and niches, ami 
overtopt by a meagre attick* Yet the general ibssi 
grows magnificently out, in spite of the hideous 
vestry which interrupts it on one side, and the palace 
which denies it a point of view on the other. 

Tbe right portico leads to the Scala Hegiih ^^ 
object too much exaggerated by prints, and, like 
its model at the Spada-palace, too evidently form- 
ed for a picture. An inclined plane is not the 
natural seat of a colonnade ;* but what coul<i 

* Mnesicles, when obliged to bnild tbe PropvUan on aa taeUs^ 
plane, avoided this fan It. Instead of sloping, be levelled tbe HylobeU, 
and led to tbem by separate iUgbts of stairs. Yet how sopeHoof* 
even as a picture, is the lower aspect of tbe Athenian min to tbif 
studied perspective of Bemiiii^aat tbe Vatican! 
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be ttattml that was borrowed from Borromini? 
Turning roood, you oDfilade the lofty vestibule^ 
vaulted with gilt stuccos, pared with various oftar" 
Mea, leogthening on the eje by a grand MccesMcm 
-of doors, and niches^ and statues, and fountains, tili 
it ends io the perspective statue of Charlemagne. 
This is one architectural picture which no engrav- 
ing can flalteir. 

On first entering the church, I was prepared 
Cor that disappointment which strangers generally 
feel ; and which some regard as a merit, others as 
a defect Our St. Paul's, they will tell you ap» 
pears fully as great. But greatness is ever relative. 
St Paul's is great, because every thing around it 
18 little. At Rome the eye is accustomed to nobler 
dimensions, and measures St Peter's by a larger 
scale. Perhaps we may estimate the apparent dt* 
minution of the whole pile from Algardi's relievo, 
where the front figures are fifteen feet long, yet 
appear only of the natural size. How fortunate 
Uiat a structure, created by so many pontiffs, and 
subject to so aiany plans, should keep its proper* 
tions inviolate even io the meanest ornament 1^ M. 
Angelo left it an unfinished monument of his proud, 
towering, gigantick powers, and his awful genius 
watched over his successors, till at last a wretched 
plasterer came down from Como, to break the sa- 
cred unity of the master-idea, and him we must 
execrate for the Latinr cross, the aisles, the attick, 
and the front 

The nave is infinitely grand, and sublime with- 
out the aid o{ obscurity ; but the eye, having only 
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four pillars to rest on, runs along it too rapidly to 
comprehend its full extent. Its elevation and 
width forbid all comparison with the side aisles, 
which hardly deserve the common oame of '^wt- 
vcUe^^ and seem but passages leading along the cha- 
pels. 

The cupola is glorious. Viewed in its design, 
its altitude, or even its decoration; viewed either 
as a whole or as a part^ it enchants the eje, it 
satisfies the taste, it expands the soul. The ?erj 
air seems to eat up all that is harsh or colossal, 
and leaves us nothing but the sublime to feast on: 
—a sublime peculiar as (he genius of the immortal 
architect, and comprehensible onljr on the spot 
The four surrounding cupolas, though but sateJ- 
lites to the majesty of this, might have crowned 
four elegant churches. The elliptical cupolettas 
are mere expedients to palliate the defect of Ma- 
demons aisles, which depend on them for a scaatj 
light. 

Perhaps the picturesque has been too much 
studied in the interiour. The bronze canopy and 
wreathed columns of the high altar, though admi- 
rably proportioned, and rich beyond descriptioD, 
form but a stately toy which embarrasses ths 
cross. The proud chair of St Peter supported by 
the fingers of four scribbling doctors is, in every 
sense, a trick. The statues recumbent on the great 
arches are beauties which break into the architrave 
of the nave. The very pillars are too fine* Their 
gaudy and contrasted marbles resemble the ^eitj 
assortments of a cabinet, and are beneath tlie dig- 
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nity of a fabrick like this, where the stupendoua 
dimensioDfi accord 00I7 with simplicity^ aod seem 
to prohibit the beautiful. Vaults and cupolas so 
ponderous as these could be trusted only to massiTe 
pillars. Hence flat surfaces which demand deco^ 
ration. Hence idle pilasters and columns, . which 
never give beauty unlesa they give also sugporl : yet 
remove every column, every pilaster that you find 
within this church, aod nothing essential to its de* 
sign will. fall. 

The middle vault is composed of gilt stuocos on 
a white ground, arranged in unequal bands, to 
comply with the windows, of the vault. Those 
atuccos consist in large^ oblong cofifers, including 
eack some flowered ornament, rich, noble, various^ 
not h^vy, but too prominent, I apprehend, to be 
durable; for th9 roses ^re generally fallen in ruina 
from the deeper kwunaritLj and remain only where 
the relief was low. Indeed the chief of those 
stuccos has already fallen a .victim. to the vanity 
of an old priest. The late Pope, whose arms are. 
carved, painted, inlaid, cast^ or hammered, all over. 
St. Peter^s, had long beheld with envy the. middle 
orb of the vault adorned with the dragon and 
eagle of Borghese ; but^ dreading the imitation of 
his own example, he durst not supplanf it openly. 
It therefore fell down in the dark, (by .accident,, to 
be sure,) and was presently replaced by the armo^ 
rial puff of Braschi. 

The statues and relievos, being all subservient to ^ 
the architecture, and proportioned to different ele« 
vations, are differently colossal ; but in the co- 
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lossal size it is difficult to excel, particularly where 
the subject is young or delicate. For three cen- 
turies have the greatest sculptors of Europe been 
contending here with that module, and, obliged to 
toil for the general perspective, have produced 
only architectural Saints and Apostles. 

The papal tombs are richer than any line of 
kings can boast. Each kneeling, dressed in the 
pontifical habit; but this habit is frittered into too 
many pieces, is too jagged, and plaited, and cut, 
to become an old man in the grave and solemn act 
of benediction ; an act but poorly denoted by the 
divergent fingers. The last tomb is the best; 
and surely, the Genius sighing celestially at the 
foot of Rezzonico is the most beautiful statue in 
the church. Even the lions of that tomb, (for a 
dead Pope must have always a couple of lions or 
of young women at his feet,) Canova's lions, are 
unrivalled in marble. 

St Peter's no where unfolds its dimensions so 
strikingly as on the roof, where cupolas form 
streets, which are elsewhere lost to eyerj eye but 
the bird^s, and the dome appears in itself one im- 
mense temple, encircled with magnificent columns. 
But here again comes the question ; what do these 
columns apparently support? They mask, you 
will say, the buttresses of the dome, and form a 
part of those buttresses. If they do mask tbem, 
they also conceal their own utility ; and, as part of 
those buttresses, they have failed in their office, for 
the cupola is rent. 
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No architecture ever surpassed, in efiect^ the in* 
teriour of this pile when illuminated at Easter by 
a single cross of lamps. The immediate focus of 
glory — all the gradations of light and darkness-— 
the fine or the faotastick accidents of this chiaro- 
scuro—the projection of fixed or moving shadows 
— the sombre of the deep perspectives— the multi- 
tude kneeling round the Pope, the groups in the 
distant aisles — what a world of pictures for men of 
art to copy or combine ! What fancy was ever so 
dull, or so disciplined, or so worn as to resist the 
enthusiasm of such a scene ! I freely abandoned 
mine to its illusions, and ranging among the tombs 
I sometimes mistook remote statues for the living* 
The St. Andrew, being near the luminous cross, 
developed all that awful sublime which is obscured 
ID the day. Above the Veronica they unfolded 
her real handkerchief impressed, said the priest on 
the balcony, with the original features of Christ; 
but the abdicated king of Sardinia, who was then 
kneeling below, seemed to think his own sudai*ium 
the genuine relick of the two. 

Jena and St. Ignatius. All churches, even the 
patriarchal class, stand at an awful distance from 
the majesty of St. Peter^s: but if churches, like 
men, are to take rank from their riches, these two 
Jesuits come next. J€9us was infinitely too rich to 
escape the late revolution. Its silver Loyola went 
then a martyr to the furnace, and all his jewels 
vanished; but his altar remains the most gorgeous 
in Rome. Its globe and columns of lapislazzoli, 
its crystal and gilt bronze, its piles of pedestals and 
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crowds of sculpture, are left to ammxe the nulti- 
tude. What was ever so magnificentlj frightful as 
the burnished rail aod lamps which surrouod this 
most elaborate altar ! 

At St. Ignatius is a more temperate work of 
Le Gros, the apotheosis of St Lewis Chnzn^ 
This large relievo is much admired for the ^^up 
tng and the glorj, for the incidence of light, the 
suspension of clouds, the flow of drapery, the t»- 
treccio of angels, and the evanescence of cherubs. 
All this may be very heavenly, ibr I know nothing 
like it on earth ; but what pleased me most, was 
the young Prince himself springing out of this coo* 
fusion in all the beauty of holiness. 

Both these churches are horrible with the works 
of faith. Here you see a mob of poor allegorical 
Wretches hurled down to hell by the ligbtniDg 
which issues from three letters of the alphabet: 
there, two ugly, enigmatical devils, which pass 
with the vulgar for Luther and his wife, blasted 
by a fine young woman, named Religion : on this 
side, David with one bloody head : on that, Judith 
with another; here the massacre of the Philistines: 
there the murder of Sisera ; and every where, death 
or damnation. 

S. Martino ai Monti. This church, once iv* 
rered for its antiquity, aims now at the elegant 
Its aisles are formed by ancient columns which 
have been scoured and gilt, till they ceased to be 
venerable.. Their frieze is covered with instru- 
ments of martyrdom, some of which are grotesque 
enough; yet still are they intelligible, significaoti 
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appropriate to this scene of ancient persecution, 
and' iBore at home than the ornaments which mo* 
ikni artists borrow from Roman teiiiples. Fes* 
toons, bulls' skulls, patera^ fasces^ lyres, &c. really 
existed in ancient usage, and therefore belonged, 
by right and fact, to ancient architecture; but in 
ours they are foreign, ideal, false, and flhew but 
the poverty of modern life, which can furnish art 
with nothing poetick or picturesque. The choir is 
soeitical in its form, and raised to the usual height 
of a stage. Under this erection you enter a sunken 
church, dusky and solemn; whence you descend 
to another still more dark and more sacred, which 
comaiunicates by subterranean passages' with the 
baths of Trajan, or rather Trajan^s continuation of 
Titus's baths. 

& Pietro in vincoli. Here sits the Moses of M. 
Angelo, frowning with the terrifick eyebrows of 
Olympian Jove. Homer and Phidias, indeed, 
(daced their God on a golden throne : but Moses 
is cribbed into a niche, like a Prebendary in his 
stall. Much wit has been levelled of late at his 
flowing beard, and his flaming horns. One critick 
compares his head to a goat's, another, his dress to 
a gdley-slave's ; but the true sublime resists all ridi-^ 
cute: the offended Lawgiver frowns on, undepress- 
ed, and awes you with inherent authority. 

8, Pieiro in Moniorio. St. Peter died in the 
cloister of this convent, and, on the spot where 
his cross was fixed, Bramante has erected a round, 
little, dappled, Dorick church, which is much ad- 
mired as a model of the ancient temple. As a mo- 
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del, indeed, it is beautiful enough, a beaatifiii epi- 
tome : but in architecture, design and proportioo 
are not sufficient ; dimension is another elemeot of 
beauty; In its present dimensions the Pantheon is 
sublime; but reduce it to the tiny span of this 
templet on Montorio, and it would degenerate into 
the pretty. 

Carthusian church. This is but a consecrated 
hall ; for altars and crucifixes have not been aUe 
to efface the original character of the Pinacoiheea. 
To this a circular exhedra or baineum serves as 
yestibule, an accessory very rare in Rome, though, 
perhaps, more necessary to worship, and to the 
sanctity of churches, than the chapels which usually 
besiege them. Here are no aisles to diminish, or 
darken, or embarrass. M. Angelo, in reforming the 
rude magnificence ofDiocletian, has preserved the 
simplicity and the proportions of the original, has 
given a monumental importance to each of its great 
columns, restored their capitals, and made one noble 
entablature pervade the whole cross. 

S. Bibiana. The Saint of this little church is 
perhaps the nearest approach that Bernini ever 
made to the serene pathos of the antique. Nothing 
equivocal here, like the ecstacy of his Theresa. 
This beautiful martyr breathes chastely the celes- 
tial hope of death. Her cinctured mantle is rather 
a license in costume ; yet this falls in fine parallel 
folds, free from the flutter and the eyes which ge- 
nerally abound in BeminVs drapery. At the high 
altar is an alabaster sarcophagus filled with the 
bones of murdered saints, and in the wall a drown- 
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ing 6tooe of rosso cT Egiiio : so that martyrdom it- 
self bad its finery. 

Capuchine church. These mendicants found 
meaiis to preserve their St. Michael from the late 
Tiatation. This figure of Guidons is the Catholick 
Apollo. Like the Belvedere God, the Archangel 
breathes that dignified vengeance which animates 
without distorting ; while the very devil derives im- 
portance from his august adversary, and escapes the 
laugh which his figure usually provokes. Cara-- 
wtggio^ in treating the same subject, has thrown a 
few streaks of brassy light on his fiend, and plung- 
ed the monster-part of him into his own darkness ; 
thus eluding the ridicule which he could not con- 
quer. 

Under this church is a charnel-*house divided, 
like some of the ancient hypogcea^ into recesses. 
Each recess is faced with the marrow-bones and 
shoulder blades of disinterred Capuchines, and adorn- 
ed with lamps, festoons, rosoni, crosses, &c. formed 
of the same reverend materials. A few skeletons 
are drest in their tunicks, and set in various attitudes, 
each in a niche built up with *^ reeky shanks and yel- 
low chapless skulls.'' 

S. Maria in Aracdi puts your faith to some 
trials. You must believe that the temple of Fere- 
triaa Jove stood on the very foundations of this 
church, became Dionysius happens to place it on 
a summit of the Capitol. You must believe that 
the columns of the aisles supported the last temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, in other words, that granite 
was Pentelick marble. You must believe that the 
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altar, which gave name to the ccKiveot, waa niaeA 
by the Christian piety of Auguttu0.--You •OMiat 
believe that a waxen figure of the iofaot Jesus, 
which a friar of the convent farms, and lele oat 
to the sick, was dropped in the porch, at mido^t 
by an Angel, who rang the bell, and flew back to 
heaven* 

In such a multitude of churches I specify these 
rather by chance than for their own pre-eminence ; 
and even in these few I omit a thousand singula- 
rities, a thousand fine pictures and statues, from 
mere satiety. As for the mob of churches, and tbetr 
decorations, ceremonies, reiicks, miracles, 

Non ngkmam* di lor, on goarda, e puta. 
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Omniboi hue ad Tiieodimi patebant quotidie ; doaui trast aoo domino m^ 
oraamento, qoam civitati. Cic. 

Such is the general vacancy of Rome, that the 
palaces, with all their appurtenances, cover more 
ground than the private habitations. As the mul- 
titude of those palaces forbids all detail, I shall only 
select two or three as a specimen. Those of the 
Princes display in front a row of painted hatch* 
ments, one of which displays the shield of Rome 
and the solemn ybrmif/<a of S. P. Q* R. inscribed on 
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it, and surmouDtMl by a coronet ! others bear the 
arms of those foreign sovereigns who protect the 
palace; thus insulting the Roman govemaient as 
^D impotent presbjterj 

or Prieits, aoU tdWArdi, and men cMitdoof, 

Old feeble carrieolf and nch nfferiog touii 
Ai irekouie irrongi. 

The CoLoHNA Palace has other decorations al- 
lusive to its name — a long Dorick colonnade front- 
ing the courtt and the armorial column placed over 
the gates. - Within, too, is a little old, Oothick, 
twisted column, which, they absurdly pretend- 
ed, was the colunma Bellica of the Roman Repub* 
licL 

This palace lately contained pictures which used 
to excite a great deal of rapture^ real or pretended : 
but the finest, it seems, have been sold* I saw two 
beautiful Claudes, and several round faced, mild, 
unimpassioned beauties in the form of Madotma$* 
Those of Guide have a faint tinge of melancholy 
diffused over their large eyes and little mouths. 
What a world of still life do we find both in modera 
and in ancient art ! The Madonna, like the Venus, 
seems multiplied only as a subject of animal beauty. 
Deprived of the interest which high passion or 
story gives to other compositions, such figures 
can please only by the perfection of forms. Hence 
they provoke the cold severity of criticism^ and 
coVrect beauty must compensate the want of pa^ 
thos. 

24 
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The saloon called the GalUria is itself too bril- 
liant a picture for the pictures which it contains. 
A gallerj should not draw off the attention from its 
contents by striking architecture or glittering sur- 
faces. This, however, is supported by polished co- 
lumns of the richest gtail^ antico. Its storied ceiling 
displays the battle of Lepanto, which raised a Co- 
lofina to the honour of a Roman triumph. Its 
pavement is Parian marble laid in the form of tomb- 
stones. 

This pavement was sawn out of an ancient pe- 
diment, of which there are still two stupendous 
blocks lying in the palace garden, without any 
specifick mark that could ascertain their edifice. 
Antiquaries, who have seldom the courage to rest 
ignorant, iSy in such cases to Victor and Rufus, 
where they are sure to find some name which they 
can at least dispute on. As these blocks lie on 
the QtifWna/, one calls them part of the MtBsa^ 
another of Heliogabalus's female senate-house. 
Others assign them to the temple of Health, to that 
of JtftVAra, to the tower of Maecenas, to the vestibule 
of Nero^s house. Being found near Constantino's 
baths, and too beautiful for the sculpture of his age, 
they had been probably removed, like the materials 
of his arch, from some noble edifice; and the gran- 
deur of their style would not disgrace the temple of 
Peace itself. Palladio, who kindled at every thing 
great in antiquity, has reared for those blocks an 
imaginary temple for Jupiter ; and, looking round 
for something to embellish his creation, the nearest 
object he could find were the two equestrian groups 
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of Monte Cavallo, which he sets on the aeroteria of 
the enormous pediment, and supports the whole 
front by twelve lonick columns ! This at best is but 
a romance built on fact. 

The princely house of Coionna has produced 
more illustrious men, and can boast nobler descent 
than any in Rome. Petrarch calls it the glorious 
Column on which Italy reposed her hope. The 
present constable is too exquisitely benevolent to 
shine, like his ancestors, in the cabinet or the field, 
and is often obliged to retreat from excess of sensi- 
bility. As for the other princes of Rome, most of 
them date from upstart Popes. Two, indeed, pre- 
tend to a higher origin, which they trace from the 
ancient republick. Though we smile at such pre- 
tensions, yet we fondly catch at the very shadow of 
a descendant from Fabius or Publicola. 

The GrusTiNiANi Palace is built on the ruins of 
Nero's baths, and contains an astonishing number 
of statues, which were found there mutilated, but 
are now all entire. The Minerva Medica came 
from another bath, or rather exhedra^ which is there- 
fore named the temple of that Goddess. But is the 
goddess herself rightly named ? is the serpent 
sufficient authority for the epithet which she bears ? 
is not the serpent a common attribute of Miner- 
va on coins ? was it not necessary to the Minerva 
Polias, and annexed to her statue in the Parthe^ 
nan f — On another Minerva the cegis forms a tip<> 
pet elegantly swelling over the breast, and a single 
serpent is twisted as a tier to the Gorgon, which 
usually serves as a clasp on the goat-skin : on a 
third, there is no cegis at all, but a chain of serpents 
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curling into knote round the breaBt, like a collmr o( 
the garter. 

The celebrated vestal, being very ancient and 
very stiff, passes for Etruscan. 1 found La Berti* 
notti here consulting the drapery of the statue, 
which appeared to me too massive^ too perpendicu' 
larly straight, too poor in effect for the vestal of an 
opera. But is the figure really a vestal ? Here is 
a common veil thrown over the shoulders and a 
spiral lock of hair falling on each side the neck ; but 
where is the wreathed mitra^ found on the medal- 
lions ? where are the icmiolm and IUub attributed by 
the poets ? The vestal Beiiicia has her head wrapt 
in a close night«cap bound with a broad infula ; but 
no hair. 

Here are at least a dozen statues of Venus, nearly 
as many of Apollo, with Dianas, and Bacchuses, and 
Herculeses in proportion. The proprietor, I suppose, 
having a command of antique trunks which could be 
made up into such figures, formed an assortment of 
each divinity: but some appeared to me rather 
improperly restored. Two figures of Isis (such 
at least the drapery on the breast would indicate) 
are now converted into a Juno, and a Ceres, by the 
help of a modern sceptre, and a few ears df com. 

A number of female busts, probably of Nero^s 
time, shew the extravagant height of ancient hair- 
dressing. Two tower-crowned Cybeles appear 
among those anonymous portraits, like ladies of the 
imperial court dressed in their iutuHJ^ 

* Tot premit ordinibui, tot adbuc compagibus ahum 

iEdittcat caput. Jw. 

Such head-dresses have led antiquaries to digDifj tome doubtfal 
basts with the Dame of an Augusta. 
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Camvtggio wrought soma jean ncluMTelj for 
this palaoe« whore ho found an asylum from the gaU 
lows, and painted in a room which was blackened 
to harmonize with bis genius and bit heart. The 
ruffian loved the Scriptures^ and rarelj excelled out 
of them. His frugal pencil gives but few figures, 
nor much of those few; for hit lights fall in red and 
partial masses without any diffusion. Whatever 
thej fall on, indeed, starts into life ; but the rest is 
lost in abrupt darkness : a transition hardly in na- 
ture, or true only in candlelights. Here are his 
Christ awaking the disciples, Thomas touching the 
wound, a faun squeezing grapes, and some fine old 
saints. This gloomy man could paint deep thought* 
fulness, strong passion, intense devotion or broad 
laughter ; but he had no pencil for smiles, or beauty, 
or placid dignity, or love. 

Here are two figures of St John writing the Reve* 
lation, the one by Raphael, the other by Domenichi* 
no. Raphael places the Evangelist among clouds 
and thunders, in the act of obeying the call ^* Write ;'' 
Domenichino sets him on a stone, turning in ecstasy 
from his books and angels, to the Voice which dic- 
tates. Both the figures beam with beauty, and 
grace, and soul, and inspiration ; but their beauty is 
that of the young Apollo, and St. John, at Patraos, 
was near a hundred years old.* 



* There are lonie idea] fiices established in art» which na painter or 
sculptor can safely depart from. The styles of countenaoce for a 
Christ and a St. Peter are aa filed as those of the Jupiter and the Her- 
cules, bt. John appears most frequently in the liast Supper, and is 
therefore known in art, only as a haodsome young man. 
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The Maflsacre of the InnooentSf a subject inex- 
plicablj horrible to me, forms here ao admirable 
picture, where the horrour is not, as usual, dissi- 
pated in a multitude of details. Like Aristides ia 
painting the sack of a town, Poussin gives only one 
child and one mother, but a mother whose shrieks 
frighten awaj her friends. Expression is just on 
the extreme. Agony carried one point further 
would fall into the ludicrous. 

Guidons Paul and Anthony is a noble picture, 
but the glory above, which he refused to paint, was 
obtruded, it is said, by an inferiour pencil. Super- 
stition, being then the chief patron of painting, dic- 
tated . her own absurdities to the masters whom she 
paid : and though glories broke into the art during 
its Gothick period, they still prevail over all its 
philosophy and improvement 

The Christ before Pilate is by Honthorst Here, 
left to himself and in himself, the Saviour awakes 
all those sacred prepossessions which must be felt 
for arraigned and insulated virtue. Here is no 
dignity of costume, no glory above him, no ring 
nor rays round his head, no light but a candle 
flaring on his benign features. Bring round him 
those childish heads called cherubim, and all the 
interest escapes : we regard the whole as a fiction 
of the pencil. 

The DoRiA Palace (I mean that which the 
prince inhabits) contains the largest collection of 
pictures in Rome. Where so many are excellent, it 
would be difficult, I suspect, to settle their degrees 
of comparison. Titian's Abraham, Annibal Ca- 
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TBccVs dead Christ, Sassoferrato^s Holy Family, 
Guidons Judith, and a few others contended for dis- 
tioction in the crowd, which might be thrown into 
classes. 

One of the first rooms is full of Rembrandt's 
old heads, called here philosophers, which are all 
marked with that strong character and cast of 
thoi^ht peculiar to this artist. Complete the 
figures, give each a subject or a scene, and these 
heads, which have now only the importance of 
portrait, would shine in the historical sphere ; but 
in history Rembrandt knew that he was sometimes 
ridiculous. 

Bassan is next in multitude. This indefatigable 
painter had a hand too ready for his head : hence 
repetitions, monotony, manner ; no poetry, no choice. 
He degrades the sublimest scripture with peasant- 
forms, makes the history of a picture subordinate 
to the landscape, the men and angels mere accesso- 
ries to the brutes, and brings no other merit than 
truth, or rather natveUy into subjects which demand 
epick elevation. 

Houthorst's surprising candlelights are dispersed 
through the rooms to contrast with the sage and 
sober colouring of the Italian schools; but they 
draw the eye mechanically from better pictures, 
and are dangerous neighbours to all that surround 
them. 

This gallery is very rich in landscape. One 
room is completely covered with Caspar Poussin's 
works, and now that the Claudes of Prince Altiert 
are gone^ Doria can boast the two best in Italy. 
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I was Burprtsed to And here so mftOjr litidieapM hj 
TitiaOf Aonibal Caraecii Dofneoichiooy aod the great- 
est historical paiutars. 

Some of the portraits are celebrated. The 
Macchiavel is by Andrea del Sarto^ the Bartolo 
and Baldi by Raphael, the Janseoitis by Trtian, 
and Joan iL of Naples^ by Da Vinci. I srair but 
two family portraits, and those also were great 
men painted by great artists; Andrew Dorm b^ 
Titian, and Innocent X. by Velasquez. An Ita- 
lian excludes from his gatkry all portraits that 
are not excellent as pictures, or curious from their 
antiquity; for there the painter is every thing; 
the person painted nothing, if you wish for col- 
lections of portraits, you most go to convents and 
college*halb, where the mitred monk and the ti- 
tled scholar are the only objects admitted or re- 
marked. 

Here are St Jeromes alone sufficient to ill a 
short gallery. This anatomical fignre is the fa- 
vourite subject of Spagnolet, Salvafor Rosa, Cara- 
vaggio, and that gloomy sect The Magdalenes 
also crowd on your attention. They hare all some- 
thing meretricious in their very penitence, for 
^ loose hair and lifted eye^' will hardly excuse a 
lascivious display of bosom. But why are those 
courtezans called Magdalenes.^ Mary Magdalene 
seldom appears in Scripture, and never in that cha- 
racter. 

I saw uothing in the class of comick painting, 
except Albert Durer^s Mtsei 9 and a few Teniers, 
to which perhaps might be added a repose in 
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E^pt, where the Virgin and Child are lulled 
asleep by an Angel, who plajs the fiddle, and 
leaves poor Joseph to hold the musick^book. Scrip- 
ture, though a wide field, is so exhausted in paint- 
ing, that an artist, who received orders for a 
Holj Family, was often driven from the very 
poverty of the thing, into the low or the imagi- 
nary. Sometimes he introduced a dog, a cat, a 
sack of com, a porringer, a washing-tub; and some- 
times preternatural glories. 

• « 

Variare cupit rem prodjgialiter unan. 
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Hi, qui hoipitet ad ea qus vigeoda mnt dueere solebant^ot ante demonstraba&t 
fAA iilaqiie aawt, ita nmic. qoid oodiqae ablatum lit Qatendint. Gic 

Belvedere. Who, but a Frenchman, can enter 
the present museum without some regret ? I should 
have thought the very beauty of these galleries and 
halb a protection to the treasures for which they 
were erected. Here ancient and modern art seem 
to contend for pre-eminence — storied pavements 
assembled from distant ruins, and bordered with 
the mosaick of the present day-— columns,, once 
the ornament of temples, arranged in rotondos^ 
which emulate those temples, and lately embellish- 

25 
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ed, like theait with tho statues of gods and of 
eoiperours. 

Thinned as it is, we may still trace through 
this museum the sculpture of ancient Rome from 
its dawn to its decline, from the old Dorick tomb 
of Scipio Barbatus in plain Alban stone, to the 
porphjrj sarcophagi of St* Constaiitia and St 
Helen, where men stand erect under borses' bel- 
lies. Between these extremes what a rich gra- 
dation of rising and falling art! but, alas! where 
are the glorious objects which stood on the middle 
height ! 

A natural horrour of mutilation leads men to 
complete whatever thej possess; and thus tbe 
statues of Belyedere have received so much modern 
work to restore the ancient, that we can hardlj 
distinguish what is original from what is added. 
Either the old surface is scraped into the whiteness 
of the new, or the new has received the yellow 
ivory gloss of the old ; while the cement which 
unites them is so imperceptibly fine, that Persiua's 
metaphor is here realized— their juncture Jiterallj 
eludes the severest nail. 

How boldly do those restorers make up dismem- 
bered trunks, and affix attributes I Having found at 
Prceneete one female body in a stooping posture, 
they stuck an ancient head with half-shut eyes on 
the shoulders, set a pail at the feet, and then called 
the whole a Danaid. Another female being found 
drest like a General in a double />a/iiJam«it/tim, with- 
out any cBgts, the most essential attribute of all, has 
been transformed into a Minerva Pacifica, by fixing 
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a bead unarmed on ber shoulders^ a bronze belmet 
in her right hand, and a sprig of olive in her left. 
Another headless trunks having the left arm wrapt 
in a mantle, has been converted into a Perseus by 
the addition of a winged head and a faarp^. Thus 
we lose the freedom of judging on the original 
trunk, and the pleasurable torment of conjecture. 
Whoever would know what really remains here of 
the ancients, must examine on the spot. Engravers 
have published the chief objects, rather as orna- 
ments for a cabinet or a port-folio, than as docu- 
ments for study. Piranesi's fine prints give the 
statues entire, and, when compared here before 
them^ they even fail in resemblance. Besides, one 
good engraving is sufficient for any picture ; but the 
details of a single statue would require fifty, and 
perhaps the sublime of the original would escape 
them all. 

- What this museum has lost it is now too late 
to deplore. There still remain some excellent 
busts and Termini, a fine statue of Nerva sitting, and 
another of Tiberius, purchased by the present pope^ 
who has also placed here the Perseus and the Creu- 
gas of Canova. 

The statue of Perseus stands fronting the cast of 
the departed Apollo, and seems to challenge com- 
parison. Alike in sentiment, in occasion and in point 
of time, Apollo has just shot the arrow, Perseus has 
just cut off the beautiful head of Medusa.* Perhaps 



* This ApoUo 18 usually called Uie Py tiiian ; thoogh such divine 
iodigoation as his called for a nobler and more moral cause than 
the death of a filthy reptile. Two great tcolptors, however, gave 
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the hero ie too delicate and smooth for a mortal 
warriour; he has the soft beaoty of a Mercurj, or 
an Antinous. Instead of turoiog in horrour from 
the petriGck head, be eyes it with indignant compla- 
cency—but it is criminal to object ; for marble has 
seldom received a form so perfect 

The Creugas is a fine model of the Athletick. 
His face bears the fair, frowning defiance of a pu- 
gilist ^ But then his posture !'^ said an Englishman 
to me ; ^ one hand on his head, and the other at his 
back ! this is no defence, this is not in our art^ — 
^ That may be true, Sir ; but Creugas^s agreement 
with his antagonist allowed no defence. This pos- 
ture, open for the blow, accords with Pausanias, 
and suited Canova. It developes the whole figure, 
which your scientifick wards would tend to collect, 
and pinch, and stiffen.'' This statue has a waxen 
gloss which dazzles the eye,* and gives such illusion 
to the high finishing, that you imagine the very text- 
ure of the skin in the marble. 

The Library. A vast glaring hall brings you 
into the middle of the library, which is near a 

bim ▼ictiros still more contemptible tbaa the serpent. Praxiteles 
represented Apollo killing a lizard ; and Scopas, tnisbing a field- 
mouse. 

On the asjris of Minerya, the Gorgon is generally a flat, round, 
gaping face ; on the vases, called Ktruscan, it has tbe tusk or a 
boar; but Canova*!: Medusa has classick autboritj for its soft and 
feminine beauty. — ^The Harp#, which Perseus wields, is copied from 
a damaged picture of Herculaneum. This weapon is noi. as repre- 
sented in the .\1onumenti Inediti, a scimitar; for the blade is straight 
to the point, and distinct from the broad reflex hook which rises €» Uie 
back. 

* This gloss is produced by a process similar, perhaps, to the cir- 
cu mil tie, or miwic; for its effect on my eyes was like that of the 
Ephesian Hecate, ** in cuius contemplatione admonent sKlitni parcere 
oculis, tanta marmoris radiatio est.*' Plin. 
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thousand feet long, and termiDated on the right 

by the richest staircase on earth, on the left bj an 

object still more beautiful, the Stanza de* Papiri. 

This Stanza, its design, its decorations, its marbles, 

the incomparable frescos of Mengs, every object, 

every figure in the saloon is Egyptian, except St. 

Peter ; but St. Peter is master of the whole palace. 

By the treaty of Tolentino, the French obtained 

500 manuscripts from this library. Some of the 

old charters written on papyrus remain ; but Mari- 

ni informed me that all the literary works ante- 

riour to the ninth century had disappeared. On 

the bookcases are a few painted vases, the leavings 

of the richest collection on earth* A cabinet of 

church antiquities remains untouched. 

Tke Pauline and Sistine Chapels. I could not be« 
hold, without feelings of regret, the sepulchral illu* 
minations of Passion-week blackening here the 
frescos of M. Angelo, particularly the crucifixion of 
St. Peter, and the conversion of St. Paul. How 
divinely terrible are his thick-bearded brawny pro- 
phets ! yet these and all the vaults are subordinate 
to his Last Judgment. 

This immense work of the resurrection is too 
learned for me. I revered it rather as a monument 
in the history of Painting, and the cause of a great 
revolution in the art, than for any pleasure that it 
gave me. It includes too many pictures in one. 
The separating figure of Christ gives order and 
even symmetry to the upper region of the work ; 
but plunging downwards, I was lost among Gods 
and men — angels and demons — in air, on earth, 
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and the waters under the earth. In ttuB dia^ 
field, you stop onl j to smile at ainguiarities, such 
as Peter restoring the keys with gfim reloctancef 
Dante^s derils, his Minos and his Charon diabo- 
lified. 

How congenial the powers of the poet and the 
painter ! Bold and precipitating, thej dash on to 
their immediate object in defiance of rales and ridi- 
cule. One critick charges this mighty master with 
anatomical pedantry, stripping every thing to dis- 
play the muscles* Another condemns the intermix-' 
ture of epick and satire, of Scripture and profane 
fable : a third, the constant repetition of the same 
Tuscan figure : a fourth heaps on him all the m% 
of the sublime— f loom, harshness, negligence-*tlie 
fierce, the austere, the extra?agant— tension, vio- 
lence, exaggeration. In short, had we any doubt 
of that one transcendent merit which could atone 
for so many faults, the yery multitude of his criticks 
would dispel it 

RaphaePs Saloons. This is passing from Homer 
to Virgil. The mechanism of the glorious works, 
which are now perishing on those damp and dusky 
walls, discovers itself to none but the artist who 
would copy them ; but that something beyond me- 
chanism, that diffusion of mind and philosophji 
which Raphael has here thrown into his art, is ob- 
vious to any man that can think. 

A battle must be a difficult subject for a painteff 
as it is often so to a spectator; but that of Coostao- 
tine end Maxentius has one general effort, a regular 
confusion, jand two grand objects to which to the eye 
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can always rally from the the throng. The very 
throng itself is finely detailed into groups, and 
includes some affecting episodes. The same spirit^ 
variety, and fire, reign through the Heliodorus and 
the miracle at the Borgo. 

The Attila is another grand composition, where 
Haphael, as he wrought upon Papal walls, was 
obliged to sacrifice truth to his patron. He has 
therefore brought the fable of Peter and Paul into 
his glory, giving an idle exaggerated dignity to the 
Pope, thrown the royal Hun, though the hero of the 
story, into the back-ground, detached him from his 
holy suppliant, and turned a retreat, which policy 
commanded, into a miracle. 

His patron appears also in the miracle of the 
mass, a work full of inspiration and admirably adjust- 
ed to the window which divides it. The deliver- 
ance of St. Peter had to contend with another 
wmdow, which has rather injured it There indeed 
the apostle appears three times in three different 
lights, and in three places not separated by frames, 
but included in the same picture : a license this, 
common to the ancient relievos which Raphael was 
so fond of studying. 

The School of Athens is a composition perfectly 
encyclopedick. Every head is a portrait, and every 
portrait is finished with a fidelity which usually 
enslaves ; yet what variety of expression here ! 
Every science is separate, yet what a chain of 
groups! No principal action prevails, yet how 
harmonious the whole ! How superiour such mor- 
tals, both in interest and effect, to the genii of 
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because it contained nothing very excellent; for the 
warriour called Pjrrrhus is admired onlj for his 
armour. Near him is a hideous pantheon of Egyp- 
tian Gods, either original, or copied for Adrian. 
In these we see the artist condemned, both by 
his laws and his religion, to a barren sameness of 
manner; yet allowed a variety of monsters to work 
on. Whether standing or sitting, kneeling, or 
squatting, the limbs of those figures are parallel, 
the flesh appears blown, the knees inarticulate, ,the 
faces, where human, are unmeaning, the drapery 
indistinct, the attitudes are motionless as their mum- 
mies ; and the want of nature but poorly supplied by 
the high polish given to impassive materials; for 
nothing but basalt, touchstone, porphyr}, granite, 
and the marbles the most improper for sculpture, 
were used by the Egyptians. 

The Staircase is incrusted with an old plan of 
Rome, or rather with its fragments, which, though 
of soft alabaster, formed originally a pavement, and 
a pavement not improper for the temple of Romu- 
lus. Bellori and Amadusi have endeavoured to 
make those detached pieces useful to topography, 
and have brought coins to connect the plan of some 
edifices with their elevation. 

The Gallery contains a number of rejected sta- 
tues, and the casts of those which were taken, as 
the warriour called the Dying Gladiator, the Venus, 
the Faun, the Apollo, the Mercury misnamed 
Antinous, the Philosopher called Zeno, the Muse 
which passed here for Juno, the Cupid and 
Psyche. 
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Among the objects still remaining are the two 
Furietti Centaurs, whose veined hoofs indicate 
that license which the ancients sometimes affected 
in the sculpture of animals — the Praefica, which 
some have called a Sibyl; others Hecuba^ — the 
bronze urn, which bears the name of Mithridates, 
struck with a bodkin, and is therefore boldly as- 
signed to the King of Pontus — the four doves, a 
mosaick still regarded here as the original of Sosus. 
If it really is that original, Pliny^s admiration of the 
work only proves how greatly the ancients are itow 
excelled in the art of tessellation, an art more ne* 
cessary to them than to us. 

The collection of Imperial busts is numerous only 
from several repetitions of the same subject, and, 
though joined to that of the Vatican, would still 
leave chasms in the series. The Getas and Cara- 
callas are here much superiour to the sculpture of 
their fathers^ arches. The taste for ideal beauty, 
which alone can maintain the general powers of art, 
had but just declined ; and must, therefore, on yield- 
ing to the demands of vanity, have left a few good 
sculptors to work on the Imperial busts. 



*Tbe age, the expression, the retortion of head, the verj dresi 
•f this singular figure, embodied my idea of the '* mobbled Queen," 

.  a elotit iipoo that head 

Where late the diadem stood, and, for a robe, 
About her lank and all o'er-teemed loina 
A blaTiket in the alarm (^ /tar caught up. 

She could not be a Praefica ; for both Terence and Plutarch repre- 
seot the women* who wailed at funerals, with uncovered heads 
and dishevelled hair. The anatomical part of this figure is well 
described by Ovid, and might be stndied as an exquisite model of 
ugliness. 

Oollum nervonum, scapularum cuspis acuta, 
Saxosum pectus, laxatum pellibus uber, 
X*(oD ober, led tarn vacuum quam moUe, &c. 
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The collectioD of Hermes, which pass here for 
ilie heads of Philosophers, was, till verj latelj, 
the largest and the best in Europe. Most of 
those which remain were found in Adriao^s villa, 
and are such as adorned the ancient libraries and 
gardens. In gardens they stood as Termini on 
pilasters to support the railing; as maj still be 
observed on Constantine^s arch in two canceUi ; 
an office which accounts for the square holes so 
often found in their shoulders. Some« indeed, con- 
sider those holes as designed for the metal bars 
which supported the busts in processions: but such 
bars have been found only \n busts of bronze, ob- 
jects more portable than these. 

Some of these busts are anonymous : and the 
names inscribed on others are very doubtful. Ever 
since Cicero^s time have the manufacturers of anti- 
ques been affixing new names to old anonymous 
heads, or new heads to old inscribed busts. This 
confusion increased under the selfish vanity of the 
great Caligula set his own portrait on the shoul- 
ders of every God that he could purchase, and his 
successors took the same freedom with his statues. 
So common grew the abuse, that heads haVe been 
iound which were originally prepared for the ex- 
pected outrage, and made to separate without ftac- 
ture from the bust. Such havock and confusion 
did that invidious tyrant make in the publick col- 
lection of marble portraits, that the heads could 
never be restored to their several inscriptions.* 

* *' Ita subvertit atque dUJecit, ut restitui, tdhis tituliSf dod value- 
riot.** SuBToif. 
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In the court of the opposite palace are some 

heads and feet of colossal statues: the bodies fell a 

Bacriiice to artists themselves, who wanted the 

XDarble for small sculpture and even for building. 

Xhe lion tearing a horse is an ancient group re* 

stored bj M. Angelo, but not^ it seems, with that 

truth of detail which the present artists study on 

such subjects. 

A Rome Triumphant is seated here on an ancient 

pedestal well enough proportioned to the figure ; 

though more probably designed for the statue of 

some Conqueror, as a Province, like Germany, sits 

desolate in its front* The two captive kings are 

called in the modern inscription Numidians, per** 

haps because the marble is black : some have even 

baptized them Jugurtha and Sjphax. A statue 

surely does better with a name than without one ; 

but these are breeched in the Parthian anaxyrides^ 

their cfdamys seems too full and their faces too fine 

for Africans. 

The Rostral Column represents that of Duilius 

as accurately as coins can give it ; and the muti- 



I should doubt the ezcelleoce of those honorai-y ntatnes, from the 
circuitous oiaooer in which thej were ordered. Cicero hints that the 
senate lellt the business to the consuls, the consuls to the qua^fstor, 
the quse«tor to the contractor, apd the contractor, of course, to the 
artist. 

* Crioibus en etiam feKur Germania passii, 

Et ducis iuvjcti aub pede moesta sedet. Ovio. 

Several coins bear the imaxe of a Province sitting downcast, like 
this, and leaning her bead on her hand, with the legend Germania Sub- 
acta. The modem inscription calls this figure Dacia^ perhaps from the 
scaly armour and polygonal shields which appear in the back ground ; 
but such armour and shields are also found on Germans in ancient re- 
lievos. 
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lated inscription on the pedestal has also been well 
restored bj Ciaccioni and others. Some antiqua- 
ries doubt whether even the ancient part, which 
forms a kind of oval, be the original inscripticHi ; 
yet the very place where it was found, the verj 
antiquity of diction which Quintilian remarked in 
it, overcome in nij mind the objections brought 
against it from the materials being marble, and 
from the accidental blending of two letters in the 
vrord ^avebuos. 

In the first room, D^Arpino has painted the his- 
tory of the kings ; in the second, Lauretti takes his 
subjects from the infant republick, subjects which, 
if not strictly Capitoline, are nearly related to the 
spot In the other rooms, Volterrano and Perru- 
gino have flown away from Rome to the Cimbrian 
wars, and AnuibaPs passage over the Alps. How 
superiour in interest are the consular Fasti, the 
bronze geese, the thunderstruck she wolf, from 
their local relation to the ground ! No object in 
Rome appeared to me so venerable as this wolf. 
The Etruscan stiffness of the figure evinces a high 
antiquity, its scathed leg proves it to be the statue 
which was ancient at the death of Caesar, and it 
still retains some streaks of the gilding which Ci- 
cero remarked on it. * The ancient statues, though 
thinner in the bronze than the modern, received a 
much thicker gilding, by a process different from 
ours. Hence the gold coat of Hercules, which re- 
mains here, has resisted the file of time. Every 
age has been barbarous enough to gild bronze sta- 
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tues ; yet, would it be more absurd to paint marble 
ones? 

A gallery where Pietro da Cortona takes the lead 
cannot be very rich. His rape of the Sabines, his 
Triumph of Bacchus, his sacrifice of Iphigenia, and 
battle of Arbela\display that expertness of group* 
ing, which a painter, so fond of bringing multitudes 
on his canvass, must naturally attain. The Conos- 
cenii find in these pictures a lucid richness of colour- 
ing, and a fire, a movement, which appear some- 
thing like flutter to me. Guido has left here some 
unfinished things of infinite promise ; particularly a 
Blessed Spirit soaring to Paradise. What pity 
that his passion for play should have forced him to 
precipitate his happiest conceptions, and placed a 
great man and his works under the control of 
brokers ! 

I had imagined that the Capitol of Rome and the 
seat of its corporations should belong to the people, 
and be open to the world ; but I found it locked up, 
subdivided intodifierent farms, and rented by differ- 
ent keepers. Entrance fees are a serious expense 
to the curious at Rome. You pay for admission to 
the Pope, to the cardinals, and to all other antiquities. 
Your first and your last call on a private friend cost 
you a testoon : 



quid te moror ? Omnia Romae 



Cam pretio. Quid das ot Coesom aliqaando salutes?— 
Cogimur et caltis augere pecuHa servis. 



CM ttOMt. 



VILLAS. 



Villa BvK#HiitA Piuciama cofrot h«c boico. Qvisquii is, si UBmsL, lmmsm 
cmurmowM rk mic timb^b. Ito qco tolbi, pbtito qvm cltis, abito qciss^ 

VDLBS. EzTBBII If AOIt BJIC PABAHTCB QVAJf BKIO. Ih AVBBO SlCVLO, VM 
CUNCTA APBBA, TBMPOKUM SBCrKITAS FBClT. BbNB MOIATO MOBPITf VSBRKAS 
LBOBS PB^riOBBB HBBtTS VBT4T. SlT RtC AtfICO riO LBCB BOIffBfTA YOLC9- 
TAI. VbRVM II QITIi DOLO MALO, LOBSIfl SCtBHS, AVBBAl DBBABlTATIB LBSB 
rRBGBBlT, CAVBAT NB HBI VBMBEAIf AMIGITIA lUBlBATDS riLUCTB Al>VOB9CM 

BBAMOAT. InaerifiiML 

A FEW cardinals created all the great villas of 
Rome. Their riches, their taste, their learning, 
their leisure, their frugalitj, all conspired in this 
single object. While the Eminent founder was 
squandering thousands on a statue, he would allot 
but one crown for his own dinner. He had no 
children, no stud, no dogs, to keep. He built 
indeed for his own pleasure^ or for the admiration 
of others; but he embellished his country, he pro* 
moted the resort of rich foreigners, and he afforded 
them a high intellectual treat for a few pauls, 
which never entered into his pocket This taste 
generally descends to his heirs, who mark their 
little reigns by successive additions to the stock. 
How seldom are great fortunes spent so elegantly 
in England ! How many are absorbed in the table, 
the field, or the turf; expenses which centre and 
end in the rich egotist himself! What English villa 
is open, like the Borghese, as a common drive to 
the whole metropolis ? and how finely is this libe- 
rality announced in the inscription which 1 have 
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copied above from the pedestal of an ancient statue 
in that park ! 

The Villa Borghese has a variety of surface 
ibrmed bj two hills, and a dell, and a variety of 
embellishments— -casinos, temples, grottos, aviaries, 
modem ruins, sculptured fountains, a crowd of 
statues, a lake, an aqueduct, a circus ; but it wants 
the more beautiful variety of an English garden ; 
for here you must walk in right lines and turn at 
right angles^ fatigued with the monotony of eternal 
ilex. 

The principal casino is decorated to excess* Its 

fronts serve as frames for the ancient relievos 

which coat them. The very porch contains sta* 

tues which would grace the interiour of any palace* 

What then is within ? Within are the Gladiator, 

the Silenus, the Hermaphrodite, the Apollo and 

Daphne, each supreme in its own saloon, and en* 

circled with subordinate statues and paintings re* 

lated to it In the hall is Curtius starting from the 

wall, and in the magnificent galleria an assemblage 

of busts which the world cannot match. When 

dazzled with sculpture and scagUuola^ the eye has 

rare basalts, and oriental granites, and porphyries 

to repose on ; porphyry red as blood,^ and green, 

and even gray. 

The Gladiator is now the last of those great pre« 
ceptive statues which served at Rome as canons of 
the art. But is the figure a Gladiator? On the 

* Porftdo mi parea n fiamineggiaote 
Come faogiie che fuor di veoa spiccia. Da?(tb. 

27 



V 
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Itft arm are straps which indicate a shield, and 
the head is bare. Now, all gladiators except the 
Retiarius wore hehnets, and the Retiarius had no 
shield. The elastick bound of this admirable figure 
was not more appropriate to the amphitheatre than 
to the field of battle. But as the face bears no- 
thing of the heroick or ideal style, perhaps the sub- 
ject was only a Barbarian Chief, like the Dying 
Gladiator; for both had shields, but no helmets. 
Some, I understand, have lately called this figure 
a Hector: but should Hector ever appear in art 
without that helmet which gives him a kind of sur- 
name in Homer, and affords one of the finest pic- 
tures in the Iliad ? Hector was for ages a common 
portrait in Greece, and always young : the person 
who resembled his portrait so much, and was 
trodden to death by the curiosity of a Spartan mob, 
was a youth ; but the figure in question is a man 
near 40 years old. 

The famous Seneca is another subject of dispute. 
Some think the figure an African fisher ; and others 
a black slave. Indeed, a body of touchstone, eyes 
of enamel, and a cincture of yellow marble, are 
strange materials for a philosopher. He was plac- 
ed in a bath by the restorer, and restorers may 
make the hands denote what they please ; but the 
abject expression of the face, and the stiff incli- 
nation of the body, are fitter for the wash-tub than 
for the solemn act of libation to Jove. The head 
certainly resembles the busts called Seneca; but 
these busts are all anonymous, authenticated by no 
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medal, and as questionable as the genius and virtue 
of Seneca himself.^ 

Here are two plaster-casts to represent the de- 
parted legs q( the Farnese Hercules, which Prince 
£orghese would never render up to the body, while 
a hope remained of bringing the bodj home to the 
legs. At last, when the might j statue was re- 
moved to Naples, be sold his limbs for a star and 
ribband. 

A plainer casino has been lately built for the 
ancient sculpture found at Gabii. This collection 
includes a superb statue of Germanicus, and some 
admirable busts of the Julian and Antoninian reigns, 
such as M. Agrippa, Tiberius, Corbulo, S. Severus, 
Geta. All these are entire ; but most of the whole 
length figures are made up, and not always con- 
sistently. In one statue the body is clad in ar- 
mour, and the legs are bare; a peculiarity remark- 
ed in Adrian^s mode of marching ; but the restorer, 
having a fine old head of Trajan at hand, fixed it 
on these shoulders, and then, to justify the union, 
found out some vague allusions to Trajan's history 
in the carving of the hrica. 

The ancient artists were certainly attentive to 
emblems, and attributes, and whatever could mark 
or identify their subject ; but our antiquaries as- 
cribe to them perhaps more learning or research 

* I consider all busts as anonymous, on which the inscriptionR are 
modern. See Capitol, No regard is due to the coutoniiate medallion 
bearing the name of Seneca ; a medallion depending only on the sus- 
pected authority of Orsini, and no where else to be (bund. As for 
8eneca*s yirtue, set aside the charges which Suilius or Dion brio^ 
against it ; and what discord remains between his philosophy and his 
wealth ; between his epistles and his TilJas ! 
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than is due. Sometimee they will deckle on the 
man from the mere shape of his helmet, from the 
hilt of his parazonium^ or the adjustmeDt of faJB 
paUiutn. If the figure* is naked, they fly to the 
palm-trunk which supports it, to the attitude, the 
cut of the hair, the place, or the company in which 
it was found, and they are never satisfied until the 
thing get a name. This is a curiosity that should 
neither go too far^ nor stop too soon; for arcfaseo- 
logy o\ve6 to it most of its errours, and all its know- 
ledge. 

Among these Gabine figures are several magis- 
trates d rest in the toga; but their toga is not dis- 
posed in that solemn knot called the ^^ cinctus 
Gabinus ;^^ for the Gabines had that privilege only 
in war. Here it may be traced distinctly in its 
replications across the left shoulder, and forms an 
umbo and a balteus which are far more iotelligible 
than the learning published on these points. The 
sharp corners in which it terminates would indi- 
cate that the toga was neither square, nor round, 
nor any form assigned it in the Re vesiiaria ; but 
rather something like a lozenge, or a small segment 
of the circle. Its exaggerated and unnatural sinuosi- 
ty, on these statues, tends to prove that ancient 
drapery was full of composition. 

A low marble cylinder, having the signs of the 
Zodiac carved round its convex trunk, and the 
Dii consentes round a hole in the top, is called aa 
altar of the Sun. The ancient altars, however, rose 
to thrice the height of this : their cavity, too, was 
shallow like a dish ; but here is a narrow^ deepf 
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circular hole, perfectly un6t for sacriftce, the fire 
of which would have burnt and defaced the relie* 
V09. To me it appeared rather the plinth or base 
of a temple-candelabrum, and for these reasons : 
The socket would fit exactly the stem of such a 
candelabrum, and fit nothing else so weil^-some of 
the Herculanean candelabra stand on plinths of this 
very cylindrical form — the twelve Gods are found 
in this villa on another candelabrum of the tripod 
shape*— and the twelve signs, if really an emblem,* 
would be an emblem very proper for the support of 
a luminary. 

Villa Albani. Deep learning is generally the 
grave of taste. But the learning which is engaged 
in Greek and Roman antiquities^ as it embraces 
all that is beautiful in art, rather refines and regu* 
lates our perceptions of beauty. Here is a villa of 
exquisite design^ planned by a profound antiquary. 
Here Cardinal Alexander Albani, having spent his 
life in collecting ancient sculpture, formed such 
porticos and such saloons to receive it, as an old 
Roman would have done :t porticos where the 
statues stood free on the pavement between columns 
proportioned to their stature ; saloons which were 



* The Zodiac was not always an emblem. It eotered ioto vases, 
coins, pavements, furniture, as a mere ornament; sometimes, indeed, 
as a conceit. Petronias describes the Zodiac encircling a dinmg 
tray, where an apposite dish was placed on each sign ; a whim simi- 
lar to Geta*s, who used to eat alphabetically. 

f ** Delnde porticns in D litterae similitudinem circumactae — ^ante 
porticum, lystns concisas in plurimas species, distinctusque biixo— 

Inter has. marmoreo labro aqua exundat Cavato lapide susripitur, 

graciii marmore continetur, et ita occulta temperatur, ut impleat 
nee redundet. — -* concisura aquarum cubiculis interfluent ium.*' Niicb 
were t\t9 objects which this villa seems to have copied from Pliny *s. 
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not stocked but embellished with families of allied 
statues, and seemed full without a crowd. Here 
Winkelmann grew into an antiquary under the Car- 
dinaPs patronage and instruction, and here he pro- 
jected his history of art, which brings this coilectioD 
continually into view. 

The innocent creation of one cardinal fell a sa- 
crifice to atone for the politicks of another. Pios 
VI. had engaged to purchase peace of the French; 
but the present Cardinal Albani persuaded him to 
retract, and thus brought their vengeance on all 
his family. The blow was indeed severe — ^^ a( tu 
dictis, Albane, maneres.^' 

The spoils of this villa became a magnificent 
supplement to those of the Vatican and Capito/. 
Two hundred and ninety-four pieces of ancient 
sculpture were sent hence to Paris, or lay in cases 
at Ripagrande ready to be shipped. Some have 
been fortunately ransomed ; and the Prince, though 
reduced in means, is now courageously beginning 
to re-combine the wrecks of this celebrated collec- 
tion. It was affecting to see the statues on their 
return to the villa. Some lay on the ground shat- 
tered by their passage to the river^ others remained 
in their tremendous cofiins, and a few were restor- 
ed to their former pedestals. 

In the vestibule stood several imperial statues-* 
in the rooms a Canopus in basalt, very different in 
relief from the Egyptian style, and evidently a 
Roman imitation of the Serapis worshipped in the 
form of a jar^onc of those unnatural figures of 
Nature, called the Ephesian Diana ; a figure too 
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hideous to be of Greek origin^ and perhaps, like 
the CanopuS) an ancient imitation of more remote 
antiquity, which would probably end in Egypt—- 
a curious relievo of Diogenes in an amphora — 
Termini on shafts of oriental alabaster, where the 
flower of the marble projects for the sexual dis- 
tinction. 

All the beauties of the gaUeria are gone, except 
the ceiling. Why did Mengs choose for this ceiling 
such a subject as Mount Parnassus ? When painters 
have the wide range of the Pantheon; have Au- 
roras, Phaetons, ^anymedes, Daedalus ; have as- 
censions, assumptions and Elijahs; have glories, 
apotheoses, and the winged world of allegory to 
set floating over our heads, and display their skill 
in foreshortening, why do they force into ceilings 
the subjects of a lower sphere ? why build earth 
upon the clouds? This admirable work, being 
foreshortened only for a wall, required a vertical 
exposure. Besides, the purpose of painting is to 
please; but who could peruse all the learned de- 
tails of this ceiling, without a fatigue which must 
pain? 

Villa Lodovisl Here is a villa within the walls, 
nearly two miles in circuit. Rome is, indeed, so 
depopulated now, that the void incommodes no one ; 
but when the great patricians encroached, in this 
manner, on the ancient city,^ every acre of their 
parks must have crammed hundreds,, like poor Co- 
drus, into the garrets. These grounds include part 

* "Jam qaidem hortorum nomine in ipsa urbe delicias, agros, vil. 
lasque possident.*' Flin. HitL 
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dance. At such ceilings joa gaze till your nepk be* 
comes stiff and your head dizzy. They detain yoa 
like the glorious ceiling of the Caracci, the sole ob- 
ject left to be admired at the Farnese palace, except 
the palace itself. 

This is the only place in Rome where a ticket of 
admission is required at the gates: not that Prince 
Piombino reserves the sacred retreat for himeelf; 
but his porters and gardeners take advantage of bis 
absence and his order, and are only the more exact- 
ing from those strangers whom they admit witboat 
his leave. 

O janitores/ villicique felices ! « 
Domfnis parantur ista, serrioot vobif. 



RELIEVOS. 



Habeot et minora aigilla, quae, cum sint vetusta, sk apparent receoUa, ut li dot 
modo £Bu:ta. Vitritv. 

Rome still contains a series of relievos, Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, Roman, Gothick, and modern ; suf- 
ficient for tracing the rise, progress, and passage of 
the art through different nations, for three thou- 
sand years. Though the Muses and the Nereids 
are gone, the Amazons, the Endynnon, the Andro- 
meda, remain at the Capitol ; the Mcleager, the Ac- 
teon, the Esculapius, at the Vilia-Borghese ; the 
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Ditedalus, the Belleropboo, the Paris, the Archemo- 
ru8, at the Spada-Palace. 

Very few of the ancient relievos are placed here 
to advantage. Some stand on their sarcophagi^ 
like cisterns, in the corners of palace-yards : others 
have been sawn off to coat the casinos of villas. 
If placed in museums, they lose their importance 
among the statues. On the two historical columns 
they stand too high for minute inspection. On 
the frieze and tympanum of pediments they are 
generally mutilated. On the triumphal arches 
alone they preserve their original effect. 

Titws arch includes relievos of very different 
styles. The largest stand within the arcade, re- 
presenting the triumph with all the freedom and 
grandeur of full relief. Another kind of aUo re- 
Uevo^ smaller in size, yet heavier in effect, is placed 
very improperly in the frieze. The four victories, 
so light and so elegant, being in lower relief, are 
better preserved than the more prominent sculp- 
tures. 

The medallions taken from Trajan*s arch have 
lately received new youth from the restoring 
chissel. They finely illustrate some imperial func- 
tions, and some religious rites. But Trajan's reli- 
gion is as foreign as his features to an arch which 
makes Constantine a Christian, at the expense of 
interpolation and forgery. 

Trajan^s column^ considered as an historical re- 
cord to be read round and round a long convex 
surface, made perspective impossible. Every per- 
spective has one fixt point of view; but here are 
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ten thousand. The eye, like the relieyos of the 
column, must describe a spiral round them, widen- 
ing over the whole piazza. Hence, to be legible, 
the figures must be lengthened as thej rise. This 
license is necessary here ; but in architecture it 
may be contested against Vitruvius himself. 

This column is an immense field of antiquities, 
where the emperour appears in a hundred diflferent 
points, as sovereign, or general, or priest. His 
dignity he derives from himself or his duties ; not 
from the trappings of power, for be is drest like 
any of his officers: not from the debasement of 
others, for the Romans, all save one, kissing his 
hand, stand bold and erect before him.* How 
unlike the modern relievos, where dress appears in 
all its distinctions, and prostration in all its angles! 
none kneel here but kings and captives : no Ro- 
man appears in a fallen state : none are wounded 
or slain but the foe. 

No monument gives the complete and real cos- 
tume of its kind so correctly as this column. An- 
cient sculptors, ever attached to the naked figure,t 
either suppressed parts of the existing dresses, or 



* Tho younger FWnj remarks thiR popalar habit of Trajan ; be 
anticipates the column, and probably su^ested the very idea to the 
artist. ** Nihil a ceteris nisi robore et pnefitantia dlfferens b ob 

tu citium ainplexus ad pedes tuos deprimis tu tamen major 

omnibus quidem eras, sed sine ullius dimlnutione major.** 

t Our great statues, being the work of Greek artists, are naked. 
**GnBca res est nihil relare.** Some, like the Laocoon, are naked 
even against keeping. The Apollo^s mantle is only a support to bis 
left arm. As the art of sculpture declined, the load of drapery in- 
creased. From Gallienus down to those crowned Goths at the >iat- 
tei-Palace, every figure was overla'd with ornam«*nt. Valens and 
Valentinian, Theophilus and the Palaeologi are in Jewels all over. 
Jewels grew in number with the barbarism^, and. like Apelles's papil» 
they made that rich wbicb they could not make beautiful. 
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gave dresses which never existed at all. Some- 
times they throw the pabidamentvm over the back 
of their emperours, and leave the fore-figure en- 
tirely naked. Sometimes the upper half of their 
honorary figures is naked, and the lower is wrap- 
ped, like Jupiter, in a pallium. Even where the body 
is cased in the'/ortea, the thighs are half bare. But 
on this column we can see parts of the subarmalia ; 
we can see real drawers falling down to the ofiicers^ 
legs ; and some figures have focalia round the neck. 
In relati|ig the two wars, this column sets each 
nation in contrast : here the Moorish horse, all nak- 
ed and unharnessed ; there the Sarmatians in com- 
plete mail down to the fingers and the hoofs. It 
exhibits, without embellisment, all the tacticks of 
that age, and forms a grand commentary on Vege- 
tius and Frontinus. 

M. JfureUus^s column is more defaced than the 
Trajan; the figures more prominent, more con- 
fused, and inferiour in sculpture, in story, and in- 
struction. The four relievos taken from M. Au- 
relius^s arch are much nobler compositions. 

S. Severus^s arch betrays a precipitate decline in 
art; figures rising in rows, heads overheads, and 
all equally protuberant. Indeed the marble has 
been so burnt, washed, and scaled, that we can- 
not judge of the original execution, nor catch all 
the peculiarities of the Parthian cavalry. The 
work raised to him in the Velabrum is little in its 
design, rich only with chisselling, overcrowded with 
objects of sacrifice : the offering of tradesmen, made 
to a tradesman's taste. 
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None of the relievos on Cansta$Uine^s mreh belong 
to his age except those id the narrow bandsy and 
over the lateral arches^ canred in the stjie of a vil- 
lage tombstone. 

In those relievos every figure is historical ; no* 
thing is fabulous. The Aurora and the Hesperus 
on Trajan^s column are but the times of action : 
the divinities of rivers and of roads on his medal* 
i lions are but the objects of his improvement All 
other relievos, and indeed all the ancient works of 
design, are taken from fable. Heroick fable is the 
subject of all the great pictures of Herculaneom, 
of those painted on the Greek vases, of those de- 
scribed or imagined by the Philostrati, and of 
those which Pausanias and Pliny enumerate. Eve- 
ry artist wrought on the elegant fictions of Greece; 
fictions which overspread poetry and religion, nay, 
encroached on the sacred page of history, and 
pretended to embellish that which knows no beauty 
but truth.* 

Most of the sepulchral relievos are works of a bad 
age. Very few are elegant in their design, or bear 

* Hence arose the multitude of moDsters which we find in ancient 
sculpture, such as centaurs, sat jrs, hermaphrodites, sphinxes, nereids, 
tritons, and marine horses, &c. The only monster admitted into 
modern art, is the angel ; and when historicallj proper* as in the 
Annunciation or the Nativity, this winged being is a subject of beauty. 
But here angels intrude so constantly into sacred pictures, that, in- 
stead of elevating, they flatten the imagination. Prescription, indeed, 
may be pleaded in defence of those glories ; but prescription is the 
common refuge of absurdity. If yon urge the excessive height of 
churcli'pictures, and the vast vacancy to be Oiled over the hnman 
figures; fill up that vacancy with natural objects, with sky, land- 
scape, or architecture, not with beings which make the main action 
improbable, divert our attention from it, and divide one picture into 
two. 
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any relatioD to their office. Their sculptors, or rath- 
er laptdariif, being confined to a narrow rectangle, 
crowd their figures in files, and, anxious to tell all 
their story, they generally multiply its hero. All 
the ancient sarcophagi scattered about Rome, are but 
the copies of works still more ancient and more 
excellent, copies which those lapidarii kept in large 
assortments for sale.^ The subjects most frequent 
here are the Calydonian Hunt, the Battle of the 
Amazons, the Rape of Proserpine, the Triumph of 
Bacchus, the Death of Protesilaus, the Feast of the 
Indian Bacchus, usually miscalled Trimalcion's Sup^ 
per. More than half of the ancient sculpture ex- 
isting is copy. Nothing bears the genuine name 
of any celebrated master. Even the originality 
of the Belvedere Apollo, the Laocoon, the Bor- 
ghese Gladiator, the Farnese Hercules, is now 
called in question ; and to this practice of perpe- 
tually re-producing the same great models, we may 
partly ascribe the general excellence , of Greek 
sculpture. 

The architeetural relievos differ much from the 
monumental in character and design. Instead of 
starting into the roundness of a statue, or con- 
fusion of groupsi they serve only as accessories to 
the edifice which they announce or adorn. Their 
relief is flattened to harmonize with the naked 



* Sometimes, u a lure, thej left two heads rough hewn on the 
front, ready to receiTe the features of the man and his wife who should 
baj and inhabit them. In this state is one of the Disoroatons preserr* 
ed at the Vatican. You see a great number of striated Sarcophagi 
about flome, where the two heads are enclosed within a scallop shell. 
These are works of the lower empire, and raanjr were found in the 
catacombs. 
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wall, and leave to the mouldings their due effect : 
their size is well adjusted to the mass of buildiog, 
and their forms are lengthened in proportion to 
their height above the eye. The figures staud 
generally in pairs, returning in measured spaces 
and balanced attitudes ; yet linked by a latent un- 
dulating connexion. Such is the style of the P^- 
thenon friezes ; a style equally conspicuous in the 
ruins of Rome. This alternation discovers itself 
not only in human figures, as at ihe Temple of 
Pallas, but even in the griffins and candelabra on 
that of Afitoninus and Faustina, in the sacrificial 
implements on that of Jupiter Tonans, in the 
symbolical pompa of four gods on a broken frieze at 
the Capitol. 

An ancient relievo may be considered as an 
assemblage of little statues connected by a com- 
mon story ; as a repository of costume in dress, 
armour^ and what players call property ; as a 
monument which records events, explains mytho- 
logy, or delineates manners; but never as a pi<> 
ture. It groups men, but it seldom combines 
groups : it errs in all the relations of space, makes- 
the houses as low as their inhabitants, and the boats 
as small as the sailors, without making them appear 
more remote, 

Modern sculptors aspire to something beyond 
this. They have given to relievo the system of a 
picture; but have they also given it the illusion 
of painting? they proportion mathematically tb^ 
prominence of each figure, the size, the different 
degrees of rough and polished, to the plan m 
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which it stands. But what is degradation of size 
without that of colour ? What is linear perspec- 
tive without the aerial ? And what are their best 
pictures in marble but stage-work, where the 
figures stand, like actors, more or less forward on 
the proscenium of a theatre, with a flat scene behind, 
on which houses and trees are not painted, but 
scratched ? 

. The ancient relievos open an amusing field for 
erudition, and are admirably contrived to torment 
Italian scholars. These love such puzsles and 
petty difficulties as require no liberal philosophy to 
resolve them* They are excellent bibliographers* 
If not learned themselves, they know where learn* 
ing lies. ' They can bring, like our Warburton, 
quotations from every nook of literature on the 
most trivial points ; and, like him, they prefer the 
more ingenious solution to the more natural one« 
What pompous volumes have been spent on obscure 
or disputed relievos ! Liceti usually gave fifty folio 
pages of the closest print to a lamp ; and Martorelli 
wrote two large quartos in explanation of an old 
'inkstand. How solemnly do these men sit down 
with their apparatus of classical tools, to crack 
a few nut-shells, which either resist their skill, 
or, when opened, yield nothing to repay them ! 
When at last the (Edipus does enucleate one of 
those crusty enigmas, the man of taste must come 
after him, to sweep away the rubbish of his learn- 
ing, cleanse his discovery of all foreign matter, 
and class it among things already known and allied 
to it. 

29 
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Rome has al wa js adopted men of genius ; but 
she has given birth to few. None of our remain- 
ing classicks were born in the city, except Lucretius, 
Juh'us Caesar, and Tibullus. The artists who em- 
bellished it were anciently Greeks. Such is still the 
fortune of Rome. She is the nurse of great talents 
produced elsewhere. Thej flock to her as the mis- 
tress of art and antiquity : she gives them educatioDi 
and makes them her own. 

Science has never flourished under its old perse- 
cutor the Church. Rome was, indeed, the first 
city in Europe that instituted an Academy for the 
improvement of natural science, and for the subver- 
sion of the old philosophy : but the mistake was 
corrected. Galilei atoned for the license granted 
to Duke Cesi : the penetrating Liucei fell into dis- 
grace, while the innocent Arcadians were allowed 
to warble on. Even now, men of science are 
rather tolerated than encouraged. The govern- 
ment suffers them to do good ; but the reward and 
protection come only from individuals. P. Gao- 
dolfi of the Saptenza^ although hot a Roman, has 
laboured much to improve the economicks, agricul- 
ture and manufactures of this state ; simplifyi'^o 
whatever was complex in the method or the ma- 
chinery, and banishing the little quackeries of the 
old school. 
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The business of the nation seems to be poetrj. 
Their common discourse is full of it : their com* 
mon tone or recitative makes whatever thej say 
appear musick. Considered even as a cantilena^ it 
is too melodious, too soft ; all vowel-sounds, all 
pulp and flesh, without nerve, articulation, or 
bone. ^' I Romani non battono le consonanti^' is- 
a common remark. Instead of striking the con- 
sonants, they strike them out. For prendete they 
say prenete ; for proprio, propio ; for pantano, pa- 
nano, &c.: their dialect is, in fact, the lonick of Italy. 
Id every circle you meet versifiers or improvvisatori^ 
who have a satire or a sonnet ready for every oc- 
casion, such as births, marriages, promotions, ar- 
rivals, lent-preaching, monachization, death. But 
fecundity does not always imply genius; for the 
genius of this art seems to have flown for the 
present from the multitudes of Rome to a select 
few in Lombardy. 

The Roman bar maintains its superiority in learn* 
iog, eloquence and urbanity. All pleadings are 
written, many are printed, and thus become mo- 
dels to others in judicial composition. In such a' 
variety of courts there is necessarily a mixture of 
talents and pretensions, of honest practitioners and 
o( mozzorreccht.^ No study opens a wider range 
than the law. It leads up to the purple, and it 
descends to criminal courts where the judge^s salary 

* The Austrian ambassador, having latelj* occasion to litigate a 
trifle, desired his people to call in some pettifogger. A cut-ear pre- 
sents himseif, ** Chi siete ?oi ?" — *'Curiale per ubbidirla.'* ** Cu- . 

riale non rai conviene : cercava un inozzorrecchio." ** Non impor- 

ta, Eocellensa ; son mosKorreccbio aocbe io per Bervirla." 
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is but tea crowns a moDth. How wretchedly poor 
must that rogue be who suffers himself to be con* 
▼icted at such a tribunal ! 

The ancients have left us ten thousand raoDU- 
ments of their genius, but not much criticisiD on 
the arts in which thej excelled. Modem Romey 
on the contrary, swarms with conoseenih and con- 
tains materials enough, above ground or below, to 
keep them for ages at work. Her great Visconti 
is gone, and has left none here equal to him in an- 
tiquarian depth and sagacity. The Abate Fea, a 
lawyer from Nice, figures at present as connois- 
seur to the Pope, and writes upon every subject; 
but his chief merit is activity. Monsieur D^Axio- 
court has been for a long time collecting here ma- 
terials to elucidate the dark period of art, from its 
decline to its revival. Zoega, a Swede profound 
in Coptical learning, is now engaged in explaining 
the Egyptian monuments and hieroglypbical obe- 
lisks of Rome. Marini, prefect of the Vatiran 
library and Archives, is distinguished by a felicity 
in ascertaining local antiquities, and drawing sense 
and service from the most obstinate inscriptions. 
The Cavaliere Giov. Gherardo de^ Rossi might, 
for depth and aeumen, be classed among these pro- 
fessional antiquaries, were he not claimed by 
Thalia and other Muses. Rome knows his value, 
and, in her late adversities, confided her treasury to 
Gherardo. 

All the artists of Rome yield the palm to Ge- 
neva ; yet here he is admired only as the sculptor of 
the Graces. Such a world of ideal and uncreated 
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beauty has he evoked, so tenderly faacinattngare hia 
Cupid and Psyche, hia Hebe so elegant and aerial 
and such his addiction to subjects like these, that 
some criticks would limit his powers to the beautiful 
alone. But will the Hercules and Lichas admit 
this limitation ? Whatever criticks may say of the 
anatomy, the expression of thi& group is sublime ; 
and the contrast of passion and suffering is terrifick. 
Hercules, perhaps too gigantirk for his victim, holds 
the youth by one foot finely reverted behind his 
back, and looks furiously down the precipice; 
while the fatal tonick, glued to the skin,* shews 
every muscle under il swollen and starting with 
agony. 

Here ia an inferiour class of artists, who work 
chiefly for the traveller. Of the thousands who 
visit Rome, few can purchase atatues or pictures^ 
yet all wiah to take heme some evidence o( their 
visits some portable remembrance of Roman art; 
as a mosaick snuff-box, an assortment of marbles 



* The adhesion of the tunick !• here trae to Di^ture and to the 
storjr: it correspoods literal Ij with Sophoeles, irho, in sketcbioc 
the statue, debases tbis {iniBg part •!' it bgr a ioiF, anpoetieu 
image. 
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So fond werfr the aneient sculptors of this eflect, that they soaked 
tlmr femate draperies, which moolded themselves more impu* 
dently on the naked form than any real dress coald do. The 
JMnltitia, the Tarentinrdiaii, tlie Coan offended rather from a 
traasparenffj of textnre. So, at leaKt, i should conchiHe from 
the Herenknean 6gures called dancing girls, and eren from Uo- 
raees 



Coifl tihi videre est 



Ut Diidam : ne ornre malo sit, ne th pede turpi. 

TorloaU is Faisiag a temple tor thia Hercoies, which shoald stand po^ 
etkailj OB a perpendicular cliff. 
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impressions of gems, or even a few antiques. The 
gems, which are sold for antique in a city so full 
of engravers, must be more doubtful than those 
which come from the Levant. Many are notorious 
forgeries: indeed, the verj multitude of those on 
sale excites a .suspicion of their antiquity. Yet 
when we reflect x)n the passion which Italians have 
ever betrayed for rings,* we must allow that a 
large proportion of those gems may be genuine. 

Canova, KaufTman, Benvenuti, Denys, Thors- 
valdeir, all the principal artists of Rome are foreign 
to it. They came hither to form or to perfect their 
style. Here they meet congenial society, they 
catch inspiration from the sight of great works, 
they contract a dependence on such helps, and at 
last they can do nothing well out of Rome. Poussin 
ascribed it to the air : I have heard Angelica say 
that the water of Rome revived her powers, and 
gave her ideas. This amiable woman is the idol of 
her invidious profession, the only artist beloved by 
all the rest. 

Ars utinam mores animunique effiogere ponet ; 
Pulchrior io tem ouUa tabelU foret 



* "In omni articulo gemma disponitur.** — Senkc. Rings were 
anciently an object of state regulation. At this day jou seldom see 
an Italian postilion, or vipurone^ without bis cameo. A beggar oocet 
in the very act ol tit^gging, displayed to m'e a iarge paste-head on bis 
finger. To sins^le rings add ail ibe collections and dactyliotfuca kept 
or consecrated since the firnt offer iog of Scaurus ; add the ^^^°|^ 
which studded the lingers of the Gods, the dresses of the great, and 
the necks and arms of their little naked pages ; add the innumerable 
tmbUmatawhch were net ]n cup«, statues, candlesticks, swrord-biltSt 
belts : then consider how great a proportion of the ancient gems 
were engraven, as the Homans sealed not only scheduhHi and letten* 
but also caskets, doors, chests and ca«»ks : consider bow indefitmctiblc 
such objects were, how easily preserved from barbarians, how greedily 
treasured by the church ; and your doabts on the multitude o( *0"' 
que gemwills considerably abate. 
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THE CAMPAGNA. 



Gabioa, Veiosqiie, Coramque 



Pulvere tix tectae potenint monrtnre ruioae, 

Albanotque larvf, LAurrntiDosque Penntes, 

Bus Yacuum, quod noo babitet oisi nocte coacta 

lovituB. Ldcak. 

The desert which encircles Rome owed its an- 
cient salubritj not to any natural advantages, which 
it now wants, but to the population and tillage of 
its Latin states. During the empire the publick 
ways were lined with houses from the city to 
Aricia, to Tibur, to Ocriculum, to the sea. Id 
the interval between those lines the town and 
country were so interwoven, that Nero projected 
a third circuit of walls, which should embrace half 
the Campagna. At this period, the bad air in* 
fected but a small part between Antium and La- 
nuvium, nor did it desolate these; for Antium 
grew magnificent under different emperours, and 
Lanuvium was surrounded with the villas of the 
great. 

At length, when a dreadful succession of Lom- 
bards, Franks, and Saracens destroyed the houses, 
pavements, drains, crops, plantations, and cattle, 
which had protected the Campagna from mephi- 
tism, it then returned to its own vicious propensity ; 
for both the form of its surface and the order of its 
soils promote the stagnation of water. Some lakes, 
lodged in ancient craters, can never be discharged ; 
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but they might be deepened and circumscribed, 
marshes might be drained into somei and aquatick 
vegetation extirpated or shorn. 

Here, too, in the variety of earths peculiar to 
volcanick ground, some subterranean pools ha?e 
found a hard stratum for their bed, and a loose one 
for their cover. Thus retired from his reach, those 
invisible enemies attack man with exhalatiotis 
which he cannot resist. From those he must flj, 
and for the present attempt more practicable con- 
quests. 

This malaria (as the people here call it) is an 
evil more active than the Romans, and continues 
to increase in spite of all the science which tbej 
publish against it. Last autumn four thousand per- 
sons died victims to it in the Roman hospitals. It 
is a battle renewed every spring, and lost every fall 
In the tracts mentioned in ^ the motto, the maforta 
has been established for many ages ; but now it is 
advancing on the suburbs, and the city of Rome, 
while the checks opposed to its progress are either 
defective or absurd. 

By clearing the woods of Nettuno, which the 
ancients wisely held sacred, Government has lately 
removed one defence* against the sea vapours 

 The mephitiek air, being heavy and therefore low, may be stop- 
ped by low hills, woods and even building. Hence aurient Roate, 
which lay more on the soiitheaflt K.de of Its mounts, wa« naturally 
more anhealthy than tbe pre8ent city ; lor this, having shifted Hs 
popiilat on to the campus martiuis, is sheltered by those moiiots from 
the winds which bring mephitism, while it lies open to the ventilation 
of the north. For the same reason, the difference of espoftre i* 
very abrupt in its effects. Only a narrow road separates the tw'O 
villa* Lodovisi and Medici ; yet tbe former is subject lo the waParvit 
and the other a refuge from it. At St. Caliztiis, the cells next the 
country are unhealthy in summer, while the opposite side of the coU' 
rent is safe. 
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which now, mixing freelj with those of the land, 
render them doubly noxious. . It then offered pre- 
miums for taking new ground into culture, at the 
distance of a mile, either from the walls of Rome, or 
from the hills which bound the region infected; 
thus vaini}' hoping to extend the arable, and reduce 
the unhealthy district, by encouragements which 
are of no avail against the tyranny of its own 
^nnona» « 

The present Romans seem to have lost that 
agricultural taste which so well promoted the war- 
like institutions of their ancestors. They abandon 
their richest grounds to the care of sluggards like 
themselves. Hence the Bailiff or the vignerone^ 
often meets the landlord's demand with a bill of 
expenses, which exceed the rent. The landlord 
complains that ^^chiavigna, atigna:'^ he sells his 
paternal acres, and prefers the monie di pieU. al- 
though lately bankrupt, as a surer source of revenue. 

Thus the soil falls into the hands of a few accu- 
mulating proprietors ; and the enormous feuds of 
the Borghese and Colonna families, of the hospital 
of Santo Spirito, and some religious houses, are di- 
vided into a few farms. The farmers, not enjoying 
the free sale of their own grain, raise little here be- 
sides grass, which costs only the trouble of cutting 
it. To check this practice, a fine of five paub has 
been lately impobed on every rubbio of land lying 
untitled in certain districts; but the farmer who 
can afford to pay eight crowns a rubbio for land 
which he does not sow, will hardly, for so trifling 

30 
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a penalty, abandon his usual course, and contend 
with a soil where the depth of vegetable earth 
and the hardness of the surface often require six 
ploughings for a crop. 

Thus the Campagna remains the same melan- 
choly waste; divided only by ruined aqueducts; 
without habitation, or hedge, or tree ; and all this 
in spite of Doctors who are daily offering new re- 
cipes to cure the air. Some prescribe the planting 
of olive or mulberry trees, at once to absorb the 
miasma and enrioh the country. One Cardinal has 
recommended a nightly patrol of the sheep and 
black cattle ; another has proposed to pave the Agro 
Romano. 

The Romans allow that agriculture and drainiog 
would reduce both the extent and the virulence of 
the mephitick air; but thep they enlarge on the 
sacrifice of lives which the enterprise would costi 
on the want of wholesome water, which in some 
parts is dearer than wine ; on the scarcity of Is- 
bourers and of cattle ; on the confusion which would 

• 

ensue in the ^^ grosse possidenze," on the opposi- 
tion of great feudatories and great farmers. Thus 
difficulties are ever multiplied by men who want 
decision. But had they spirit for an attempt so 
durably beneficent, the first dangers would be the 
greatest, and even these might be lessened in the 
worst air, by attention to food and uight*shelter) 
by retiring from the field before sunset, and not 
returning to it before sunrise, by burning wood m 
the bedchambers, and never sleeping on the ground* 
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Bat whoever would project here a distant benefit to 
hunanitj against the present interest of great men, 
deserves to be sent, with the two cardinals, to the 
academy of Lagoda. 



TIVOLI, 



DomuB Albuoes reaooantii, 



£t praecepi Anio, et Tiburoi lucuf. Hob. 

This excursion taught me to appreciate the pro- 
mise of sounding names. At the ^^ Domus Albunese 
resonantis'^ I found nothing but a deep pool of blu- 
ish water impregnated with sulphur, and hardly ac- 
cessible from stench. The wonderful floating islands 
dwindled into small masses of reeds, which were 
matted in a bituminous turf, and which break off or 
return to the banks, precisely like those of the Va- 
dimon lake.* The sacred groves and the temple of 
Faunus exist only in poetry. Agrippa^s baths are 
interred, and VirgiPs lofty Albunea, if the same as 
Horace^s, is now a flat. 

In their time, indeed, the ground may have risen 
into hills, and been levelled by the effect of a 
petrifick stream which flows from the lake. The 
incrustations formed during so many ages may 

* See Plioy^d loog description (Ep. 8, 20) which includes ereiy thing 
that I raw in the water of Altranea. 



< 
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have dammed up the water till it flooded the en- 
virons, where tin tartareous deposite, railed Itesii^ 
na^ is now grown into one wide plain of Travertine 
stone. 

This deposite increases every where in propor* 
tion to the strength of the current. At Tivoli it 
gains annually about half an inch on the rocks ex- 
posed to the falls. On descending these to the tre- 
mendous grotto of Neptune, 1 saw the impression of 
a modern wheel which had lain on the cliff till the 
stone grew over it An iron crow was lately hewn 
out of a Travertine block, where some ancient quar- 
ry slave had probably left it. 

On arriving at Tivoli we hired a Cicerone and 
asses for the picturesque tour of the hills. First 
appeared the villa of Vopiscus, which stands only on 
one bank of the Anio, and at the verge of the great 
cascade, in a situation so noisy, so rugged, so rocky, 
in every point so opposite to Statius^s description, 
that no lapse of time or change in the river could 
well reconcile them.* 

Turning round the woody hill of Catiius, we 
passed by two convents where two great poets 
are said to have resided. Catullus's villa is ascer- 
tained by his own minute description of the place, 
by excavated marbles, and by the popular name of 
Truglia; but it is not so evident that Horace pos- 

* Inseniam quam miU tolo! neniora alta dtatii 

Inoibuere w»dis 

Ipse Aoien, (miranda 6de8 f) infraque niperqoe 
Saxeoft, Ate tumidam rabiem spuoioiaque pndt 

Murmura 

Littus vJtmmqw doioi; nee te mitinimiu amnii 
9ivi(tit, oUifmat lertraot praetoria ripai. 
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Mssed any house at Tholi. He might muse occa- 
sionally at Tibur, just as he studied history at 
Prseneste ; he might admire this retreat, just as he 
admired that of Tarentuoi : but the Sabine farm, 
where the well, and the ruined fane, and every 
little object around gains that importance which a 
poet would naturally give to his home, has nothing 
to represent it within twelve miles of Tivoli. Ho- 
race calls that farm his only possession, and surely 
we may believe the poet himself, rather than a bio- 
grapher whose very name is disputed. 

The ruins of Varus^s villa furnish a singular 
specimen of reticular work in stone. This Varus 
is always called the unfortunate, an epithet which 
implies more regret than is due to the fall of a 
slave, attacking the sacred retreats of freemen. 

We re-crossed the river at the PonticeUo^ a poor 
substitute for the Cslian bridge. We rode up to 
the celebrated range of lofty, Dorick arcades, which 
bear the very disputable name of IVlsecenas^s villa. 
Half the charm of the Tiburtine villas consists in 
the names which they bear. These rustick and giand 
substructions, however, crown the liill so admirably, 
that, whatever they originally were, they now ap- 
pear the master object of Tivoli, and prove how 
happily the ancient architects consulted the eleva- 
tion of site and the point of view. 

The Via Publica separates these ruins from the 
Villa d^Este. This villa was created by cardinal 
Hippolito, nephew of Ariosto^s patron; and an un- 
natural creation it is. The palace above is empty 
and forlorn : the garden affects both regularity and 
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confusioD, rock-work and girandoles of water, groU 
tes and rows of perspective temples, mathenalicsl 
mazes, and a theatre of stairs. 

On the south side of the hill is a number of 
ancient villas, or rather sites of villas ; for the im* 
posing names of Brutus and Cassius, of Sallost, 
Lepidus, and the Pisos, lead onlj to unintelligible 
ruins, or to no ruins at all. None of these buildiogi 
rose above the basement storj, except in the tow* 
ers which flanked them,* and therefore the pre* 
sent remains were mere substructions ; for all villas 
standing, like ' these, on a declivity, were based 
upon vaulted terraces, the front of which rose io 
proportion to the slope. 

Our guide was a local Latinist. Though as ig- 
norant of the language as anj other parrot, he 
quoted^ with good accent and good diacretioOf ail 
the ancient poets that bore upon his rounds. His 
Latin could even go twelve miles up the country 
to Horace^s place at Licenza; it took in Blan* 
dusia, Lucretilis, Digentia, Mandela, Vacuoa, aod 
entertained us during half our tour, till at last we 
detected the harmless imposture, by quoting out 
of his beat. Yet poor Donato excelled in his aaf' 
row sphere. Before he installed himself a Cicerone^ 
he had been emplojed by landscape-painters to 

*** Turres in pFopagnacoluin tUIib otrioque rabrectaB." ^k'* 
Their towo-booses, oQ the contrary, ran into so many stories, that 
Augastns foand it necessary to restrict their height to 70 feet, and 
Trajan to 60. In th^ upper part of those mansions were the freed* 
men of the family, dr poor tenants* lodged io separate cceoaruls. 
Modern Italians reverse this arrangement. They give up the grouod 
floor to their servants and to the common offices : the first story if 
open to the publick as a gallery ; the secood and third they reserve 
for themselves. 
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carry their implementB round the hill. From them 
he had picked up the best remarks on its scenerj, 
he stopped us at the finest points of view, he lee* 
tured, he grinned with admiration, he amused us 
and was happj. 

On returnmg to the Sibilla-Ion we found tourists 
ttke ourselves, on asses like our own, caricatured 
en the walls bj English draughtsmen.* The Sibjl 
was from time immemorial in possession of the 
elegant round temple on the cliff; but antiquaries 
have now turned out the poor prophetess into a 
neighbouring fane, and given up her Corinthian 
ro/ondb, merelj because it is round, to Vesta. 
Now Vesta is not recorded among the Tiburtioe 
deities; nor would the niche fronting the door of 
this temple suit a goddess, whose temples, if we 
believe Ovid, admitted no statues. But the Sibjl, 
we are certain, had a temple at Tivoli, and a sta- 
tue which was removed thence to the Capitol. 
Again : the traditional name of the round temple 
has been always Sibilla. The traditional name of 
smother round temple here has conjured up an 
unheard-of goddess, and a strange one she is—-* 
Cough.t The traditional names of I'Opiscone, 

* Sseb were the subjects of Lndias's old frescos. ** Variss ibi spe** 
cies villas adeuntium asellis.** Plin. Hist. 

f Had Cough been really deified, how has she escaped St. Augus- 
tine, Arnobius, or Tertollian. who have dragged oat from their holes 
all the obscure, queer, filthy, and obscene gods in the ancient ru- 
brick ? ir a structure so full of windows could well be a teoDpic, 
1 should rather suppose that Tosse, the name of its divinity, has 
shared the fate of so many others round Tivoli, and been altered 
by tradition from the name or the epithet of some other deity or 
hero. 
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Bassit Pisaoetti, Quintiglioio, Campolitnito, Gas* 
siano, have served to idenlifj the villas of Vopis- 
cus, Quintidius Bassus, Piso, Quintilius VaruS) 
Lepidus, and Cassius. Why tbeo should tradi* 
tion, which is called in to ascertain the other an- 
tiquities of Tivoli, lose its authority on the Sibyl- 
line, the most beautiful of them all ? This singular 
ruin has been too often engraven to need descrip- 
tion ; yet thoufi^h prints may combine it with the 
immediate landscape, what pencil can reach into 
the black gulf below ? 

The hill of Tivoli is all over picture. The city, 
the villas, the ruins, the rocks, the cascades, in the 
foreground;* the Sabine hills, the three Monticelli, 
Soracte, Frascati, the Campagna, and Rome in the 
distance :-— these form a succession of landscapes 
superiour. in the delight produced, to the richest ca- 
binet of Claude^s. Tivoli cannot be described : no 
true portrait of it exists : all views alter and em- 
bellish it : they are poetical translations of the 
matchless original. Indeed, when you tome to de- 
tail the hill, some defect of harmony will ever be 
found in the foreground or distance, something in 
the swell or channelling of its sides, something in 
the growth or the grouping of its trees, which paint- 
ers, referring every object to its effect on canvass, 
will often condemn as bad Nature. In fact, the 
beauties of landscape are all accidental. Nature, 
intent on more important ends, does nothing exclu- 
sively to please the eye. No stream flows exactly 
as the artist would wish it: he wants mountains 
where he finds only hills, he wants hills where he 
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finiis a plain* Nature gives him but scattered eie- 
Daentf ; the composition is his own. 

I went down to Adrian^s villa with exalted ideas 
of its extent, variety, and magnificence. On ap- 
proaching it, I saw ruins overgrown with trees and 
bushes — mixt-reticuiar walls stretching along the 
side of a hill, in all the confusion of a demolished 
town — but no grandeur of elevation, no correspond- 
ence in the parts. On proceeding, however, its 
extent and its variety opened before me-— —baths, 
academies, porticos, a library, a palestra, a hippo^ 
drome^ a menagery, a naumachia, an aqueduct, thea- 
tres both Greek and Latin, temples for different 
rites, every appurtenance suitable to an imperial 
s'bat. But its magnificence is gone : it has passed 
to the Vatican, it is scattered over Italy, it may be 
traced in France. Any where but at Tivoli may 
you look for the statues and caryatides, the columns, 
the oriental marbles, and the mosaicks, with which 
the villa was once adorned, or supported, or wain- 
scotted, or floored. 

This too conspicuous, beauty has been exposed 
even to worse enemies than time. Adrian's invi- 
dious successors neglected and unfurnished it. The 
Goths sacked it. The masons of the dark ages 
pounded its marbles into cement. Antiquarian 
popes and cardinals dug into its concealing conti- 
nents, only to plunder it. Even the traveller's 
penknife attacks the stuccos, or the stripes painted 
on the vaults, and thus lays open the whole succes- 
sion of coria. 

31 
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This villa was at firat so diiine, so deficient in 
sjmmetry or connexion, and is now so ruined^ so 
torn by excavation, that its original plan is become 
an object extremely difficult for a stranger to recoTer ; 
and should therefore be reserved till bis eyes are 
practised in such antiquities. Our Cicerone rattled 
well enough over the ground, till our inquiries 
checked his eloquence. When I asked why parts of 
the prteiorium or palace-walls were double, he flew 
off to those of the cento coMnereUe^ and explained why 
they were so. *^ But where are the naree of these 
double wails ?'' — ^^ Nol capisco.^* ^ And this same 
piazza d^oro^ what gave it that name ?''— *^* Non si 
sa.'' ^^ But you have not shewn us where those 
porticos connect with the library ?'' — ^^ Caro lei^ non 
son capace." ^ Ahd where did this chamber receive 
light ?'^-*«<^ Mossio mio, non saprei dire.^' 

It is not the erypto-porHcus alone that was built 
for obscurity. In this villa of Adrian^s I saw some 
loop*holes like the ri$nm of ScipioV time, but none 
that could pass for windows : yet windows were 
common in the patrician villas long before the 
reign of this imperial architect Finding none in 
the walls, some antiquaries have supposed windows 
in the vaults ; and certainly the round or the po- 
lygonal rooms may have been lighted by an orb 
like the Pantheon; but in other cases 1 know no 
mark nor mention of ancient skylights. Glass, 
indeed, was employed on some ceilings ; but only 
in mosaick** On these vaults there is no decoration 

* ft is mosaiok, not a skj^light, that Statias describen iu the **Ef- 
fulgeat cameras vano lastigia vitro/* PJiuy also represc^Dts the same 
kind of glass iDosaick passing frora the pavement to the ceiling ; bat 
iu ail the remains that I have seen, this vUrum appears an opaque and 
coloured paste. 
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but stuecos in low relief, and some arabesque paint- 

HlgS. 

The distributioo of the parts inhabited, and 
particularly of the baths, waB such as the climate 
and the modes of life required. The rest of this 
villa discovers that foreign taste which Adrian bad 
contracted bj living so much abroad. The Ljf<» 
ceum, the ^cademus, the Sioa, the Pacik^ the Pryta- 
netim, the Tempe^ shew his predilection for Greece. 
The Egyptian temples and statues, and other af- 
fectations of remote antiquity, betray the same 
cast of mind as our modem imitations of the Goth- 
ick do. 

From Tivoli I made an excursion to Frascati, to 
view the Tuseulan villas, which are still as conspi- 
eiioua and as white as of old. At present Prince 
Borghese is the Lucullus of the hill ; for the three 
largeat of its palaces, Mondragone, Taverna and Bel- 
vedere, belong to that family. 

Belvedere commands moat glorious prospects, 
and is itself a fine object^ from the scenick effect of 
its front and approaches* Behind the palace is an 
aquatick theatre formed by a stream which flows 
from Mount Algidus, dashes precipitately down a 
succession of terraces, and is tormented below into 
a variety of tricks. The whole court seems alive 
at the turning of a cock. Water attacks you on 
every side ; it is squirted on your fece from invisi- 
ble tH>les, it darts up in a constellation ofjeU tteau, 
it returns in misty showers, which present against 
the sui> a beautiful Iris. Water is made to blow 
the trumpet of a centaur, and the pipe of a Cy- 
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clops ; water piftys two organs ; makes the birds 
warble, and the muses tune their reeds ; eets 
Pegasus a neighing, and all Parnassus on musick. I 
remark this magnificent toy as a specimen of Ita- 
lian hydraulicks. Its sole object is to surprise 
strangers, for all the pleasure that its repetitions can 
impart to the owners, is but a faint reflection from 
the pleasure of others. The Borghesi, i understand, 
seldom visit the place. 

At the villas Conii, Bracciano, Rospigliosi, &c, 
I saw white casinos^ grand fountains, embroidered 
parterres, terraces encircled with balustrades; but 
such were not the objects that I sought on the 
Tusculan hill. Modem architecture and made 
ground are seldom picturesque, either in the land* 
scape, or on canvass. Painters may account for 
this defect from their professional dislike to right 
lines and right angles, of the dry and the uniform; 
but I would rather consider the picturesque as a 
species of poetry, a subject of the imagination and 
memory. In landscape we love ruined temples, a 
Gothick castle, a moss-grown cell, more than the 
most elegant villa ; because ancient Romans, a (eii* 
dal baron, and a hermit, being remote from our 
own times or manners, are more poetical beings 
than a private gentleman or a modern prince. We 
know what the villa and its inhabitants are ; one 
glance gives us all, and exhausts the subject. But 
we must fancy what a ruin has been ; we trace and 
we lose its design, we rebuild and repeople it, ^^ 
call in history, we compose, we animate, we create; 
and map ever delights ip his own creation. 
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Some of this delight 1 expected at Grotta Fer* 
rata ; but when I asked the monks what vestiges 
they had discovered of Cicero there ; *^ We have 
discovered (said they) the body of Benedict IX., 
which had been long supposed to he in the clutches 
of the devil/' " But of Cicero ?"— " Of Cicero we 
have only found an old trapezophoronJ*^ Cicero, 
iwho was extravagant in the article of tables,* talks 
indeed of a trapezophoron which he wished to pur- 
chase ; but whether he did so, and whether that 
ivas the very marble found here, are equally un- 
certain. In fact, no positive remains of his Tus- 
culanum exist here. Not far from this convent they 
found Cicero's name on a headless bust ; but at 
the convent of Rufitielia, further up the hill, they 
found his name stamped on some ancient tiles, which 
should ascertain the situation of a villa in preference 
to any moveable. 

At the Rocca I was introduced to cardinal York, 
and felt some emotion on seeing the last withered 
branch of that unfortunate family, which bad reign- 
ed in my country for so many ages* The cardinal 
appeared to me an hospitable, warm-hearted, tes- 
ty old man ; and discovered, even at his own table, 
something of that peremptory manner which, being 
supported by long seniority and illustrious birth, 
gave him, I understood, an ascendant in the sacred 
college over minds superiour to his own. 

* ** Marevs Tall ins quinj^eiitis millibus nummum orbem citri emit." 

Teetull . 



JOURNEY TO NAPLES. 



Af fi» kmiMwn tviter vogtoa viuw^ 

Sed juvere want . Stat. 



This journey alone night furnish ToliMBee ; \mt 
1 describe aothing, and shall confine my rsBamrii6 
to very few objects. At Albano we passed lliose 
▼enerable cooes which most people call the Tombs 
of the Horatii. Of the Horatii they cannot be^ 
or Livy is wrong : yet the original des^, so dif- 
ferent from that of other tombs^ and so amch is 
the style of Porsenaa^s, as described by Plinyt 
would tadkate a higher antiquity than others sup- 
pose> IB aaisigning them to the recoirered ashes of 
Pompey. 

We went up the woody biU of La Riccia by 
traverses which brought Lavinium, Laiwentnrat 
and the scene of half the Mineid into view. Near 
La Riccia was the retreat where Egeria took chai^ 
of Hippolytus, not that where she met Numa ; for 
in Numa's reign Aricia was distant and foreign 
from Rome. Afterwards, indeed, when Rome 
spread into the country, and encircled his Egerian 
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grottot Alicia^ being then more solitary, was thought 
by some the scene of their mysterious meetings ; 
•od two different retreats of the same nymph 
were thus confounded. La Riccia is a little remov- 
al from the site of its ancestor ; yet, as it traces 
its origin from Aricia, and Aricia from the first Si- 
culi^ it may perhaps dispute the palm of antiquity 
-with Gortona itself. 

On arriving at VELLBTRit my eye ran delighted 
0¥er the rich expanse of the Pontine Marshes, 
whicb then glowed under the tints of a glorious 
sunset ; but all the picturesque vanished next morn- 
ing, when I entered on this desolate tract Pliny 
oao hardly convinee me that the present marshes 
contained lUrty-three cities ;* even admitting that 
the Volsci were a populous nation, and the marshes 
once healthy and dry. But healthy they were 
never ; nor does any autheotick record prove, tbatt 
from the first attempt to drain them to the last^ 
from Appius Claudius to Braschi, one half of them 
was ever habitably dry. Virgil foilnd them ** a 
black bog;'^ and Silius, filling up as usual the 
sketch of his master, describes them exactly as they 
now are. 

Rappini, it would appear, began the operations 
of the late reign without carrying his levels on to 
the sea; and, at an enormous expense ofJiuman 
lives, he pursued his Ldnea Pia (which an intelli^ 
gent friend of mine calls the Linea Impia) through 

* A xeotie«iaii« wlio hftd been engaged in the last surFey, gare me 
13S Homan square miles, 86 rabii, and a fraction, as the exact 
measureinest. 
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ilmir boro or eveo eradc th«ir whipit which had 
terrocl too Ipng aa • rail to rgbbera. 

On entering Fqniu we '4rov« to the cnatoa* 
bouse, where a tail Mtfi^eM aat mufled up to hia 
QOie in a cloakt basking ever a pan of charcoal-^ 
a modern cMlition of the aoribe who aanuaed Horoce 
at this town* Advancing soiemolj with a peo at 
his ear, be fell into argument with a Neapolitan 
advocate, one of our part;, aad pretended to teach 
him the law of Naples. Their altercation was at 
(rst civil eoough, till the lawjer, aahamed of his 
oppoaenti called him a mmcMo^'^^'' Do jou know 
whom ;ou. insult ?'^ cried the man of office ; ^^ I aa 
here the oigan of goveromeat.'^*—^* And a wett* 
to^ed organ thou art,^ said our compaaionf ^* the 
prettiest, treble that ] ever beard in a cuatam* 
house/' This poor joke cost him dear; for the 
vindictive scribe returned to thei charge, and eo»^ 
demoed a smalt package^ which had oceasbaed the 
dispute, to be carried by express to Nap lea at the 
punster's, expense. 

At every stage on this road jou perceive a 
marked diffefeoee in the female costume, aaik those 
proviacial modea never va4*jr. The yoiif^ women 
of Mo<.A have probably coited their hair ^« alfo 
himaca'' from aacicAt tiraee ^ for thia mode is ooa»^ 
moo oa Greek statues. I obaerveU a group e£ those 
njmphs ataodiog up to their kaeea i<i a foiuAaia 
at washiiig-stooee ;^ while their icNie swaina were 
IsanuE^ over a bridge, admiring those coquetries 
which are aatural to all women on. a partial dia- 
plaj of their forms. Such figures come often into 
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tttiiafi Itndscapei ; and here the pointer might bring 
in the Lsestrygcmmn prindeas filling her pitcher; 
for this fountain^ Hke Hotner^B Artacia, is a source 
emitting a full stream and flowing direct to the sea* 
just witfiout the town. I saw nothing at Mola that 
oould retrace the fatal harbour Which he paints so 
minutely ; but Hoin^r^s topograph^ is not always 
real, nor is it probable that the LcesirygoMs ever 
left Sicily. 

Borne vague ruins on the sbor^ are called the 
remains ofCicero^s Formianum; which would im- 
ply fiome irruption of the ^ea since his time« Gi» 
eero talks rather too much of his villas, and too 
vainly of this. In one letter^ he compares his 
Formianum to a basilica ; in a second^ he is order*- 
ing away from it statues which he had never seen; 
in a third, he affects to condemn his own extrava- 
gince for repairing a place which be seldom Could 
visit — but peace to the frailties of a great man ! 
H^re let us contemplate his virtues alotie^ his patri* 
otick eloquence and honest dexterity^ which labour- 
ed so long for the independence of Rome* If he 
slackened in its last struggle, here he atoned for his 
fatal timidity^ and was caught by the cruel policy of 
Augustas. That skilful hypocrite, who could direct 
to well the villany of others to bis own ends, would 
eofler nothing to remain at Rome, no virtues* no 
genius, no energy, that he could not chain to his 
own cbariot^wheels, and reduce into an appen- 
dage of his own glory« 

The country now opens, nature breaks out into 
new luxuriance; wild fig trees and myrtles over- 
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spread the ruined tombs of the Appian Waj^ and 
huge aloes shoot up io the very ditdhes. The plaiu 
itself is highly cultivated^ jet not a house rati be 
seen. The labourers retire before night, from the 
exhalations of the low grounds, to towns built on 
the skirts of the Apennines, such as Castel Onorato, 
which furnishes vipers for sale, or Trimenzo and 
Traietto, which stand more advantageously on a 
long green hill. 

From that hill the Mintumian Aqueduct stretch- 
es across the plain, on to a ruined amphitheatre 
near the banks of the Garigliano. At the ferry is a 
tower based on the marble tomb of a proud Roman, 
who appears, from the inscription,* to have been 
unsociable even in death, and to have endowed, like 
other great men, some sepulchral banquet, such 
as an annual or decennial supper. Here the Liris, 
as it acts against soft banks, is still biting silently 
into the plain.t 

We saw large herds of buflfaloes grazing on thft 
Minturnian marshes from the Garigliano on to the 
Massick hills. We stopped at St*. Agata, in hopes 
of drinking some real Falemian ; but this degene- 
rated wine seemed much inferiour to the Formi* 
an which we had drunk at Mola. Indeed the 
Falemian was naturally harsh : it required more 
age than modern Italians allow to any wine, and, 

* The following in the inscriptioo as I csopied it while cromiog in the 
boat. <* Hojus moDimenti Jus qua maceria clusuin est cum fab«i-oi( 
et cenacolo heredes noo sequetor, oeqae intra maoeriam homari 
fjaemquam licet.'* 

t .— ^— Rura que Lirit quieta 
UTonlil a^u a Hoa. 
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though Martial calls it the Immortal, it soon lost 
that celebrity, which it owed priacipally to the Au- 
gustan poets* 

We then passed from the rude Apennines into the 
luxuriant Campania, and drove too rapidly through a 
succession of beauties which elude description. We 
stopped but a short time on the parades of Capua 
and in the markets of Aversa, the translated de- 
scendants of old Capua and Atella. 



NAPLES. 



THE CITY. 

GlHIO 
CiVITATll NlULFOUrAVm* 



Xo enjoj the picture of Naples at its finest point 
of view, jou must sail out in the morning, about a 
mile from the mole, and catch the sun rising be- 
hind the hills. There jou can distinguish at once 
the three celebrated craters upon which' the city 
forms a loose amphitheatre: you see the whole 
elevation broken into great masses and crossed by 
great lines: lines formed of long palaces, hanging 
gardens, and regular rows of terraced roofs: you 
trace the outline on the sea curiously indented, the 
shipping clustered behind the moles, and castles or 
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towere on the poiots of prDJectiofii^*^-Siich ii the oity 
tekeo ID one broad- Tie w* To doflcribe its buildings 
I leave to the guide-books : its eofiroos belong to 
the peinter. 

Naples^ in its interiour^ has no parallel on •arth. 
The crowd of London is uniform and intelligible: 
it is a double line in quick motion ; it is the crowd 
of business. The crowd of Naples consists in a 
general tide rolling up and down, and in the mid* 
die of this tide a hundred eddies of men. Here 
you are swept on by the current, there you are 
wheeled round by the vortex.* A diversity of 
trades dispute with you the streets. You are stop- 
ped by a carpenter^s bench, you are lost among 
shoe-makers' stools, you dash among the pots of a 
mofcoront-stall, and you escape behind a lazaron&^s 
night-basket. In this region of caricature every 
bargain sounds like a battle : the popular exhibitions 
are full of the grotesque ; some of their church-pro- 
cessions would frighten a war-horse. 

The mole seems on holidays an epitome of the 
town, and exhibits most of its humours. Here 
stands a methodistical friar preaching to one row of 
iazaroni : there, Punch, the representative of the na- 
tion, holds forth to a crowd. Yonder, another 
orator recounts the miracles performed by a sacred 
wax-work, on which he rubs his agnu^es^ and sells 
them, thus impregnated with grace, for a grain a 
piece. JBeyond him are quacks in hussar uniform, 



* Qat vid* io vnte, M the ahrove trom,. 
E d* una parte e a* altra god grao' urli 
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•lalting their drags and brandishing their sabres^ as 
if not content with one mode of killing. The next 
pro/Biior^'* is a dog of knowledge, great in bis own 
Kttle circle of admirers. Opposite to him stand t¥ro 
jocund old meOf in the centre of an oval group, 
singing alternately to their crazy guitars. Fur- 
ther on 16 a motley audience sealed on planks, 
and listening to a tragi*comick flo$ofo^ who reads, 
sings, and gesticulates old Gothick tales of Orlando 
and his Paladins. 

This is a theatre where any stranger may study, 
for nothing, the manners of the people. At the 
theatre of San Carlo, the mind, as well as the man% 
seems parted off from its fellows in an elbow-chair. 
There all is regulation and silence : no applause, 
DO censure, no object worthy of attention except 
the court and the fiddle. There the drama — but 
what is a drama in Naples without Punch .^ or 



* Plofenofe is a titl« givea ber» la efcrj pepformer, every M^lBr» 
court-tailor, trws-inaJiLer, &€. ; jiut as tbat of doctor wa5 gi?eo by 
tifce aaeieiitv to ibncing-masters, archex, book-bioders, Ac. 

f Cai^poni and others ceD<nder Puneb as a Hneaf representation of 
the Atellan farcers. Tbey find a conviseing resemblaiice bBtweea 
his mask and a tittle chicken-nosed figure in bronze, which wss dis- 
covered at Rome ; and from his nacr thegr derive his name, **•«. pnlli- 
ceoo pullicinella !*' 

Adntttting this deseecit, wt might ptwh (he origin of Pnneh haeh 
to very remote antiquity. Punch is a native of AteNa^ and therefore 
ai» OHcan. Now, the Oscan threes were antcrtour to any stage. 
Thej intmded on the stage ouly io ita barharons state, and were 
dismissed on the first appearance of a regular drama. They then - 
af»peared as Eaodw on trestles; Iheie mummers spoke broad! Vo^ 
scan ; whatever they spoke they grimaced, like Datus ; tbey retailed 
all the scandal that passed, as poor IVIallonia*s wrongs ; their parts 
were frequently interwoven with other dramas, " consertaqne fabellls 
(says Livy) polissimnm Atellanis sunt. Quod genns ludorum ab 
Oscis a^eeptum ;** and in alt these respects the Ez^iwiln eorrespondi 
with the Fnneta of Naples. 

7et if we return from analog;^ to &et, «• shall fiiKl that master 
Punch is^oQly a caricature of the Apnlian peasant, a character invent- 
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what 18 Punch out of Naples ? Here, in his Datire 
tongue, and among his own countrymen, Punch is a 
person of real power; he dresses up and retails 
all the drolleries of the daj ; he is the channel and 
sometimes the source of the passing opinions ; he 
can indict ridicule, he could gain a mob, or keep 
the whole kingdom in good humour. Such was 
De Fiori, the Aristophanes of his nation, immortal 

in buffoonery. 

In general the streets are straight, but very nar- 
row. The Larghi (for none can be called squares) 
are irregular both in aspect and plan. Some are 
refreshed with fountains, others are decorated with 
statues or. sculptured obelisks. The houses are 
lofty, the roofs flat ; more than half the fronts con- 
sist in window, and every window is faced with an 
iron balcony. 

The Royal Palace^ though only a part of Fon- 
tana^s design, is large enough for Naples. Its front 
includes the three Greek orders f but neither its 
style nor materials required oriental columns at the 
gates : the court, if not grand, is noble : the ad- 
mired staircase is only vast. 

Capo di Monie is so majestick a situation, that it 
somewhat extenuates the blunder of building a 
himpish palace on a hollow and quarried shell. 
Here are still some remains of the Parma gallery, 
though most of the pictures serve as mere uphol- 
stery. Indeed, the keeper himself felt shame for 

ed, BS Rome suppose, by Uie CaptaiD .Mattamoros, improved by Cinc- 
cio the tailor, aod prTforming the hame part as the Fool or the Viee 
in our old Kuglisb plays and morahtiei. 
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his stores, and condemned by a ^^ nan guardP^ whole 
rooms to neglect The cognoscenti admire here 
a recumbent Venus, which has, however, too much 
of the statue — one musician tuning his guitar, and 
another composing — some saints by Guercino-^-some 
portraits b\ Raphael and Andrea del Sarto. Two 
of Parmigianino's are praised for that grace, which 
struck me as too peculiar, too characteristick for so 
vague a quality as grace. 

The Studii is another vast and unfinished palace^ 
where I found them arranging the Farnese and the 
Palatine libraries. The jimction of two such col- 
lections has brought together all the earliest pro- 
ductioDs of printing, and, of course, many dupli- 
cates. ' But when great men study Mattaire, and 
collect first editions, they soon find out the absur- 
dity of leaving more than one copy of a rare book, 
io a publick library, subject to their control. 

In the Studii I found the Farnese statues rather 
warehoused than arranged. There lay the Urania 
returned, for the second time, from Rome, in a 
tremendous case which had been prepared for ^his 
colossal captive. The great Hercules stood be- 
daubed with plaster amidst the rubbish of a work- 
shop. The muscular surface of this statue is truly 
Herculean, perhaps too Herculean, too tense and 
spasmodick for a state of repose. His placid atti- 
tude and benign inclination of head, seem to invite 
adoration, and rather announce the divinity of some 
temple, than a mere object of sculpture displaying, 
as it is thought, the muscles of a man just respir- 
ing from toil. 
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The famous Taro is placed in a publick walk near 
the sea, and scraped white, to ei^pose it the noore 
eflfectuaily to the corroding spray. Pliny de- 
scribes this once admired group as cut out of one 
block ; but, unfortunately for his credit, Pliny 
says the same of the Laocoon. So pieced a thing 
is the Toro now, that the work of Apollonius is 
intermixed with Bianchi'e in every figure, and ibe 
principal figures are the most restored* No bead 
is original but the herdsman's, which is thought 
disproportioned to the rest. 

The FrancaviUa palace contains a few pictures 
of the first order — two wonderful dead Christs by 
Scbidoni-«--a Madimna in RaphaePs largest manner 
-^a St. John the Baptist by Da Vinci. So fresh is 
this figure, that I doubted its antiquity. So jocund 
is his smile and so delicate his beauty, that, were 
the crossed reed transformed into a thyrsus^ and 
the skin round his loins into a panther's, he might 
pass for a young Bacchus. How mere a trifle can 
canonize a figure which, placed in a church, would 
be worshipped by thousands ! 

Above this place stands the Certosa on a height 
which commands a bird's*eye view of the most 
curious city, the most singular coast, the most 
beautiful bay, and the most picturesque islands in 
Europe. This convent was thought too opulent 
for a few Carthusians : their estates were lately 
sequestered, and their church deprived of its plate 
and jewels. The high attar is still enriched with 
amethyst, sardonyx, chalcedony, and other kinds 
of agate. Along the nave are the twelve prophets 
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of Spagnolet^ eaeh UiumJering down from his owd 
eompariment ; ali seem variously inspired, yet all 
are children of the same dark, deep featured 
family. 

Both anchitecture and sculpturle seem here to 
perpetuate that seicenio-i^^ie which originated in 
a Neapolitan. They delight in the crooked, the 
piebald, the gaudy, and push irregularity to its far- 
theiit bourn. Alfonso's arch in Castel-Nuovo, 
though a mixt composition of the 15th century, is 
purity itself, compared with those abominable heaps 
of sculpture called gitglias^ which were raised in 
the last reign. Some of the modern churches 
are striking to the eye ; but so is every monster. 
Within they are spotted things, mere harlequins in 
marble, quite ugly with decoration. Carving is tor- 
mented, and gold leaf laid on wherever it can find 
room. A rage for gilding runs through the nation. 
It disfigures walls, furniture, carriages. Even the 
hackney calash must have its coat of gold, the col- 
lar-maker gilds his hames, the apothecary gilds his 
pills, the butcher sticks gold leaf on his mutton. 

In other respects Naples, though still behind 
other nations, is gradually following their advanced 
improvements* Of late the houses are more adapt- 
ed to modern life : the apartments are cleaner and 
more commodious ; their casements no longer con- 
sist of oiled paper or shutters, nor their hangings 
of greasy old silk or velvet. The streets are no 
longer pestilential with filth, or infested with beg- 
gars. These are now confined in the seraglio, 
and are there maintained at the expense of the 
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shopkeepers. Thus the sound part of the com- 
munitj must feed the diseased ; jet the sore itself 
is rather cicatrized than healed ; for thousands of 
the poor conceal their wants through terrour of con- 
finement, and prefer djing, at their own freedom, at 
home. 

To a mere student of nature, to an artist, to a 
man of pleasure, to anj maf\^ that can be happy 
among people who seldom affect virtue, perhaps 
there is no residence in Europe so tempting as 
Naples and its environs. — What varietj of attrac- 
tions ! — a climate where heaven's breath smells 
sweet and wooinglj — the most beautiful interchange 
of sea and land — wines, fruits, provisions^, in their 
highest excellence—a vigorous and luxuriant na- 
ture, unparalleled in its productions and process- 
es — all the wonders of volcanick power spent or 
in action — antiquities different from all antiquities on 
earth — ^a coast which was once the fairy-land of po- 
ets, and the favourite retreat of great men. Even 
the tyrants of the creation loved this alluring re- 
gion, spared it, adorned it, lived in it, died in it 
This country has subdued all its conquerors, and con- 
tinues to subvert the two great sexual virtues, guar- 
dians of every other virtue,— the courage of men 
and the modesty of women. 
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Ncc deaont ruriae eirami oblMtamiim vitae, 

Sive vaporifenu, blandisiiDa Uttora, Baiat, 

Enthea fatidicae seu visere tecta Sibyllae 

Dulce flit, lUaooque jogum memorabile remo ; 

Seu tibi Bacchei vineta madentia Gauri. Stat. 

This wonderful tract exhibits the various action 
of fire and water upon ground which has been rock- 
ed by earthquakes, slashed by lightning, blown 
up into mpre than twenty distinct volcanoes, and 
scooped, bored, shaven, or rent by the sea. It is 
separated from Naples by the narrow ridge of Po- 
silipo. 



la beata ipiaggia 



Che di Virgilio e Sanoaaar oaaoeiide 
U cener lacro. 

VtrgiPs tomb is so called, I believe, on the single 
authority of Donatus. Donatus places it at the 
right distance from Naples, but on the wrong side 
of the city ; and even there he omits the grotto of 
Posilipo, which not being so deep in his time as 
the two last excavations havS left it, must have 
opened precisely at his tomb. Donatus too gives, 
for VirgiPs own composition, an epitaph now reject- 
ed on the cliff as a forgery. And who is this Do- 
natus ? — an obscure grammarian, or rather his conn- 
terfeit. The structure itself resembles a ruined 
pigeon-house, where the numerous columbaria would 
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indicate a family-sepulchre : but who should repose 
in the tomb of Virgil, but Virgil aloDe ? Visitors 
of every nation, kings and princes have scratched 
their names on the stucco of this apocryphal ruio ; 
but the poet^s atirful name seems to ha?e deter- 
red them from versifying here. I met a party 
of foreigners, full of the God, reeling down from 
the neighbouring vineyard, between two preci- 
pices, to make further libations to the shade of 
Virgil. 

From VirgiPs tomb we descend to Sannazaro^h 
where all is certain, safe and entire, except the 
ApoIlo^s fiddlestick, which some fastidious traveller 
broke off. Such ambiguities as an Apollo named 
David, and a Minerva named Judith, are proper 
figures for the tomb of an Italian Latinist, who, like 
bis brethren Vida, Cortezi, Bembo, jumbles the 
sacred and the profane, Angels and Naiads, Saints 
and Sibyls, Prophets and Proteuses in the same 
poem. The epitaph, taking advantage of the grouodf 
ranks Sannazaro next to Virgil in genius ; 9XiA 
Pope applies the same local compliment to Vida. 
But Virgil is a poet ; Sannazaro and Vida are 
mere versifiers, whose language can be safe only 
while it imitates, and pleases most when it betrajs 

imitation. 

On passing the Pausilipan grotto, you cross the 

valley of Bagnuoli, and meet every where those 

* Martial pays a similar compliment to Silius Italicus, for ^^7' 
iog Virgirs tomb, and exalts the ape to a le^el witli bi** mu}«- 
Siuce local compliments are thus lavished on VirgU's plaii»r»sti» 
some share is dne to the three Capilupi of Mantua, for iheicsupe' 
riour knack of clipping their countryuna down into professed centos* 
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^^ veteris vestigia flammse^' which gave the name of 
Phlegraean to this volcanick tract. 

Lago cT •Sgnano. A notion prevails that the old 
Norman town of Anglano, which sunk in this cra- 
ter, as Bassano has done since I left Italji may still 
be perceived under the water ; but a gamekeep- 
er, who was daily on the lake, and had just land- 
ed from duck-shooting, assured me that it caonot« 

Grotto del Cane. Though torches and gunpow- 
der lose their inflammability here ; yet phosphorus 
resists the carbonick acid. 

Stufe di San Germano. The sulphur and alum, 
diffused over all the Phlegrsan fields, rise here 
^together in intense vapour, which, being con6ned 
to a low tufo building, has formed a kind of sweat- 
ing hospital universal in its practice. ^^ On those 
stone benches,^' said our guide, ^^ lie the mattresses 
of the rheumatick — into that closet the Mai Franzese 
retires-— under this tunnel stand the consumptive 
— ^yonder recess is reserved for the bilious — to this 
hole the deaf apply their ears.'' In short, oppo- 
site diseases came here into contact These stoves 
may probably have served as a natural laconicum 
to the ruined Villa which adjoins them ; for the 
ancient patricians, being fbnd to excess of hot 
and steam bathing, settled in the environs of 
Naples purposely for such a convenience as nature 
affords here. 

PisciarelU. Of late the water of these hot-wells 
has removed to a new basin, yet the vapour and 
the bubbling noise remain behind in the former 
one. On the cliffs above is a cottage which com- 
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mands a vie^ of the two promontories of Misenum 
and Minerva, the whole crater of sea,* all the 
islands before, and the volcanos behind. Here I 
drank some red wine of volcanick growth, still more 
delirious than the lacrime of Vesuvius. 

Sol/aterra. I went down into this crater over 
rocks, which had been converted from the hardest 
lava into the whitest clay, by the evaporation of 
sulphur. On reaching the floor of this wondei*fuI 
" Forum," the heat, the vapour issuing from vari- 
ous fumarole^ the hollow reverberation of stones, 
and the noise of subterraneous water; all gave 
warning that I trod on a vault excavated bj hot 
minerals. Nature is detected here in the act of 
fabricating sulphur, which she crystallizes above 
ground in the moist way, and exhibits in filaments, 
flakes, and prisms. One of the largest ftunarok 
is enclosed in a small building, where the walls 
serve as a base to the minerals evaporated, which 
are brushed off for manufacture. 

Labyrinth of Dcedalus. This is a strange misno- 
mer for an ancient reservoir ; yet, though its form 
is regular and its purpose obvious, the people here 
will never give up a high-sounding name. 

Cohsseo. This amphitheatre is much older than 
that of Rome. Its outer elevation has two orders, 
and the basement consists in two series of vaults 
forming two elliptical rings, in which every vault 



* When Civero describes to Attioiis the ** rratera iIIqiii dclica- 
turn** (ll)p. 2. 9.) he ran moan only the circuit of these two bav;:; 
foi\ vi<'«irod from this cottage, they suggested to me tlie precise idea 
of a basin. 
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rftdiatea from the centre of the arena* Between 
those rings runs a dusky corridor round tb^ ellipse, 
and fascinates the eye hy its fine evanescent 
curves. 

A grand succession of antiquities led os to Poz^* 
zuoli. This capacious amphitheatre, the long line 
of neighbouring tombs, the magnificent baths be- 
low, the mole striding on arches into the sea, the 
ruins of villas defaced, the undefaceable beauty of 
the sites, all conspired to exalt my ideas of ancient 
Puteoli. I enter the modern town, and meet nothing 
but filth, beggary, and disease. 

The temple of Jupiter Serapis consists in a reC'* 
tanguiar cloister surrounded with porticos, cells 
and lustral chambers, enclosing a round temple io 
the court. I would therefore call the whole a Se^ 
rapeon^ as the temple forms but a part of the ruinst 
Some would assign them all to the Nymphs: but, 
independently of the long inscription which proves 
that a temple of Serapis stood somewhere here, the 
very plan of these structures convinces me that 
they were raised for Egyptian worship. It corre- 
sponds with the design of the heon at Pompeii, 
and with Rufious's description of the great Serapem 
at Alexandria. A kw columns of the portico re^ 
main erect, but their modules are too various for 
any regular elevation. 

These columns are corroded by sea worms, up 
to the height of fifteen feet from the pavement ; 
which proves that the sea was, at* one period, con- 
siderably higher in the Bay of Baise than it is now. 
Cross that bay, and you will sail over ancient 

34 
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villas, jou will discern, deep under your boat) a 
brancli of the Domitian waj ; which proves that 
the sea, at another period, was much lower in the 
same bay than it is now. This submersion may 
be traced to Capri and the coast of Sorrento. Some 
attribute it to an earthquake, others to a partial 
lapse of the surface, or a slight bruise in the shell 
of our globe.* 

Mtsenum. In this harbour, once the Portsmouth 
of the Roman Empire, I saw no other vessel than 
our own boat. On the promontory itself is a 
crowd of ruins so very indistinct as to admit any 
name. I therefore allowed our guide to call them 
the villas of Pliny, Lucullus, Marius, and whom- 
ever he pleased; but when he pointed out the 
Styx, and the Acheron, and the Elysian fields, I 
felt some poetick anger on hearing names so av^ful 
and sacred in my imagination bestowed on a pitiful 
ditch, a fish-«pond, and a few vineyards ; and that 
too in defiance of Virgil, who places the two rivers 
between Avernus and Elysium. 

Piscina MirabiU. If disappointed in the poetical 
region, 1 was astonished by the stupendous pillars 
of this reservoir. In a monument like this, both 
solidity and usefulness conspired to protect it from 
the destruction to which works of mere magnifi- 
cence or beauty lay exposed. Hence a cistern 
now remains — the most lofty and picturesque ob- 
ject of a coast which is covered with patrician 
ruins. 



mu1t» per mare penum 



Subsedere, sais pariter cam civibus, ui^s. Lucrit. 
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BaicB was usurped by the Great alone. Thej 
admitted no towns, no commonaltj, nothing but. 
palaces on their *^ golden shore.'' Men, who pos* 
sessed half a province elsewhere, contended here 
for a single acre. They who wanted room on the 
bank built into the sea, and met there the fresh- 
ness and salubrity of another element. In * the 
course of a few minutes you sail past the highest 
names of antiquity. You see Marius, Sylla, Pomr 
pey, Piso, Cassar, Tiberius, Nero, all crowding in 
for the most beautiful angles, and elbowing each 
other's villas. Yet what are those villas now? Alas! 
nothing but masses of built tufo, which you can 
hardly distinguish from the tufo of the hill, naked 
walls, skeletons which were concealed from the 
ancients themselves, and covered with marbles too 
beautiful to remain. 

Cento CamereUe. I crawled into the \ substruc- 
tions of this palace, where the reticular tufo is as- 
tonishingly perfect. Some of the cells struck me 
as being too well adapted for those ergastula which 
the tyranny even of the old republicans found ne- 
cessary, wherever the villa was large and the slaves 
were numerous. 

Agrippina^s totnb is a long vaulted gallery, lined 
with elegant stuccos ; a form very far from sepul- 
chral, and still farther from the idea of a " levis 
tumulus," as Tacitus describes her tomb to have 
been. This gallery seems to have been connected 
with a little theatre above it, and both probably 
belong to some villa. 
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I found the moU of Baice crowded with corn ships 
from the Levant ; which recalled the idea of the 
old Alexandrian fleets that brought their annual 
tribute of grain to this very bay, and bad the privi- 
lege of hoisting the supparum when they approach- 
ed it. 

Temples of Vemis, of Mercury., and of Diana. 
These three roiandos have been the sport of dider- 
ent systems. The study of antiquities originated 
here with churchmen who went, full of their own 
profession, among ruins, and stuck the name of 
temple on every monument that would bear it. 
The world acquiesced in those names, and trans- 
mitted them to posterity. Archaeology thus look a 
taint from superstition, till at last a spirit of skep- 
ticism entered into the study and introduced a new 
nomenclature. The prevailing name now for ail 
round buildings being Bath, these three Rotondos 
are called the Baths of Nero's palace. To me they 
appeared rather the master-objects (for the ruins 
which connect them are very inferiour) of some 
magnificent villa which would include several grand 
saloons, as the Peos^ the triclinium^ the cafialio^ 
and a variety of exhedrce^ all susceptible of the 
same round form and noble dimensions as these. 
The temple called Venus's has too many windows 
for either a temple or ' a bath, and the flattened 
arches of those windows seem to deny them a 
classical antiquity. Some baths may be traced 
near the temple called Mercury's, but the roiondo 
itself is distinct and dissimilar. The third ruiOi 
if indeed (as Mazzella asserts) the name of Piao^ 
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Lucifera was inscribed on its entablature^ must be 
the very temple of that Goddess which Proper- 
tius mentions. Some have considered these three 
rotondos^ including the ruins annexed and the 
fields intervening, as forming only the baths of 
one general palace, which embraced the whole 
coast — a modern chimera too extravagant even for 
Nero. 

StufB di TritoU. Here again are baths called 
Nero^s ! This subterranean fountain is so intensely 
hot, that the long and steaming galleries which 
lead to it, serve for sweating baths. Horace 
seems to ascribe the heat to sulphur,*^ and Pliny 
to different minerals ; but the vapour leaves on the 
wall no incrustation, no mark of sulphur or of any 
mineral that can account chemically for a fire, which 
has kept its cauldron boiling for more than two thou- 
sand years. 

The Lake Lucrinus^ having shrunk into a pool on 
the sudden formation of Monte Atiovo, is now remov- 
ed from any visible remains of the Julian Port, 
where it once formed the middle basin. 

Jilonte Barbara. This name, and the epithet of 
^^ inanis,'' which Juvenal gives it, convey a truer idea 
than the motto does of the present Gaurus — a vol- 
cano rugged without, and empty within. 

The Lake Avemus has lost all its poetical hor- 
rours. Its clear blue sheet no longer exhales death, 

* DicUque cenantem nenria elidere morbum 
Sulfura — 

If Horace coofiaes his allDsioD to Baie proper, be must rntuk this 
foantain. which, io his time, e?aporated through issues difierent from 
the present. 
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and 18 now expanded beyond its ancient margin ; for 
the round structure, which has been misnamed the 
temple of so many gods, stands half in the water. 
The banks are now cleared of their black Tartare- 
an woods ; and their variety of tillage, their long 
vineyards, and their white villas, tend to efface the 
original crater from your ideas. 

TheSibyVs Cave. Avernus was, even in remote 
antiquity, dreaded as a passage to the infernal 
shades. Hence Virgil, attentive to every local su- 
perstition, takes advantage of .this, and converts a 
grotto, which still opens on the lake, into a mouth 
of hell. This grotto was certainly not Nero^s work, 
for it does not lie in his projected line, nor bear any 
marks of a canal. It was a passage leading from 
Avernus to Bais, and should rather be ascribed to 
the gloomy Cimmerians whose crypts perforated this 
country in all directions. Such a thoroughfare we 
have found at Posilipo ; another, called the Grotta di 
Pietro Pace went from CumsB.to the Lucrine Lake; 
a third may be traced near Solfatara. This funnel 
at Avernus had passed originally through the hill, 
until some lapse of the incumbent earth stopped up 
the passage, and gave it that obscurity and solitude 
which the poets sought and improved. Yet this 
grotto is, in flat contradiction to him, called the 
SibyPs cave; and here they even shew you the 
Sibyl's secret door, the SibyPs seat of oracle, the 
SibyPs baths, &c. A reasonable man will seek no 
where for a poetical being, except in the poem 
which produced it; but as Virgil gives locality, 
either fancied or traditional, to whatever he de- 
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scribes ; if we would follow him, we must look for 
the cave of his Sibjl at Cumae. 

CunuB. Here in fact we find in the castle-hill, 
several excavations which a poet might fairly mul- 
tiply ^* into a hundred passages, a hundred doors,'' 
and here only was the Sibyl's abode. People usual- 
ly confound the two caves, or suppose a subterranean 
communication between them ; but the direction of 
those caves could admit no communication, and the 
poem implies none. 
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Htc locos Hercaleo Domine claniB erat, 

CuDCta jaceat flammiB ct tristi mena favHla. Mart. 



In other words— here lies Herculaneum^ a city now 
rendered back to its volcanick grave, which they 
had pierced rather than opened. The theatre, 
indeed^ remains in the state of a mine : its cunei 
receive a feeble daylight from the tunnel over them, 
and torches lead you through dark galleries round 
the rest of the structure; but the lava perpetually 
intervenes, and you can discover its magnificence 
only by glimpses. You see the orchestra paved with 
giair anticOff you see parts of the walls incrusted with 
marble. On the Corinthian scene is some oriental 
alabaster which had escaped calcination, and a few 
painted arabesques reipain in the rooms behind. 
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Museum. At Rome jou see the RomaDs onlj id 
publick life and in publick works; but here jou are 
adiuiited into their houses and families, yet adoiitted 
with a certain restraint, which allows you to admire 
rather than to learu. Unfortunately for me, the more 
precious articles were then at Palermo ; but the papy- 
ri and the pictures could not be removed in the late 
retreat. 

The pap jf ft amount to 1700. Mr. Hayter fol- 
lows Piagi^s process, but with a greater coaunaodof 
assistants, and has, in less than two years, unrolled 
forty volumes. 

These rolls, before they are devolved, look like 
sticks of charcoal. They have no vestige of vm- 
bilicuSj or comua^ or any ornament Their cha- 
racters are legible only in a certain light, by a gloss 
and relief which distinguish the ink, or rather 
black paint, from the tinder. Cut, crushed, crum- 
bled on the edge, and caked by the sap remainiog 
in the leaf, they require in the operator a kind of 
medical sagacity to meet their variety of wounds; 
for, in gluing rashly the injured parts, he migbt 
reach the heart of a volume, while working at the 
outside. 

The writing is not " transversa charta,^* but di- 
vided into narrow columns, about forty in Dumber, 
which run parallel to the ends of the volume. No 
writing appears on their backs. The opisthogra- 
phick manuscripts required, 1 apprehend, a double 
leaf so glued that the fibres crossed ; but all these 
papyri are single. The outside and edges of the 
volumes being generally damaged, the beginning 
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18 lost, and the sense is interrupted at the end of 
each column, but the final title, being inmost, is al- 
wajs safe.* 

These manuscripts are written incorrectly in 
squat capitals, with an admixture of « and u which 
nearly limits their date to the empire. Mr. Hayter 
had then found only two Latin works. Latin 
would hardly predominate in the libraries of a 
Greek town, which disappeared at a time when 
Greek was not only the common language of Cam- 
pania, but the language of fashion at Rome itself, 
and affected by all the literary patricians who set- 
tled here. 

Most of the Pictures have been cut out from the 
wails of private houses in towns of secondary rank ; 
they have been exposed to the heat of burning cin- 
ders, and impaired by the modern varnish used for 
their protection ; yet against these unfortunate pic- 
tures criticks bring all the rules of the art, they 
subject them to a second ordeal; they examine co- 
lours which had been flying off like brickdust, as 
sharply as they examine the best preserved Titian ; 
they compare these shadows of a shade with sta- 
tues found in the same town, compare pannels paint- 
ed by provincial artists, with bronzes which may 
have been cast at Rome or Athens, and thus rank the 
ancients as much below us in painting, as they ex- 
celled us in sculpture. 

* A treatise on botanj was the only work tbat bad preserved its in- 
iUal title ^Mt^ but tbis. when half unrolled, was peevisblj abaodon- 
ed, because Galiaai had blabbed the secret of Its subject. 

3d 
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Is it Dot rather aurprisingt that rooms ao mean io 
their ditoonaions should hare cootaiDed works «tf 
such elegance ? that friezes scarceij a foot high 
should embrace such a world of fancy ?* Every ex- 
travagance that Vitnivjus condeains in the grotes- 
que enters here. The human and the brute hrwas 
are blended fantastically ; the decorations remiod os 
of the ancient elephants dancing on the tight rope; 
the landscapes are but the caperings of a sportive 
genius, and the architecture runs as mad as the 
Chinese. How unfair then the conclusions wJbiefa 
criticks have drawn from such vagaries ! Because 
some of these landscapes infringe the rules of per- 
spective, they boldly infer that perspective was un* 
known to the ancients. Because the figures stend 
detached, sometimes without shadows, on the brown 
or black ground of a frieze, they infer that the an* 
cients knew nothing of grouping. Pray, is there no 
grouping in the Minotaur, the Telephus, the sitting 
Orestes, the Bacchus and Ariadne ? The ancients, 
we grant, were not fond of numerous or intricate 
composition, they seldom admitted more persons 
into a picture than they did on the stage, and those 
figures they confessedly kept out of each other's 
shadows : they did not study contrasts, nor pursue 
the diagonal line^ nor observe the pyramid, nor ba« 

* These little compositions nii^ht perhaps be classed into the alle- 
gorical, the dnniatick, the Oiooysiack, the Anacreontick, the barlei- 
qiie, &G. Some have subtilized too much on such triflcR : in the cicn- 
da and p&rrot ihej see Nero driving his tutor Seneca. 8urh figures, 
howerer, are (oond in other antiques. On a gem of the Florentine 
Museum a fox drives two cocks yoked to his car. In one mosaick at 
Paris I saw a cock driving two swans, in another a hare driving (wo 
geese. All these seem mere capriocios which baffle investigation and 
deserve none. 
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lanee their groaps^ like a ballette master. But this 
arose from no poverty of invention : the motive was 
that love of simplicity which distinguishes all their 
Works from ours, and the result was the first merit 
of all composition, unity of subject and unity of in- 
terest : a merit which saves the eye from the fatigue 
felt in galleries and from the stupefaction occasion- 
ed by crowds. 

However faulty in the drawing, the chief histo- 
rical pieces are painted in a larger and freer style 
than had appeared in modern Europe before Michael 
Angelo. The difiusion of such a style through the 
provinces proves that painthig had then undergone 
its last great revolution, and that pictures admired 
in the chief seats of art must have corresponded in 
excellence with the Laocoon and the Apollo. But 
who can now decide between the painting and 
the sculpture of the ancients, so well as the an- 
cients themselves ? They have left sufficient proofs 
of taste equal to our own, and Parrhasius divid- 
ed their admiration with Phidias, Apelles with Ly- 
sippOB. 

This museum exceeds all others in ancient bronze. 
Bronze, though dearer, more difficult to be wrought, 
more tempting to be destroyed, and less beautiful 
than marble, forms most of the statuary. The 
larger statues had been originally composed of 
pieces connected by dovetail joints ; and these pro- 
miscuous fraoTQients, have been recompiled into new 
figures, so that six horses now form one* Those 
fragments whichhad escaped fusion were rent, in- 
flated, or bruised by the burning lava. In addition 
to these misfortunes, they were made up unhappily ; 
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for the eye of an artist can soaietioies detect two 
stjles of art evideotlj different, the large and the 
exquisite, soldered together on the same statue. 
The figures most admired are the drunken faun* ao 
idea perhaps taken from the Periboeies — the sleep- 
ing faun — the sitting Mercury — the Caa^fhora ad- 
justing her peplos* — and an Augustus and a Claudius, 
both of heroick size. 

Bronze was preserved here in all the various 
shapes of kitchen utensils, cutting instuments, ar- 
mour, implements of worship, phalli^ and articles 
of dress.f All the finest tables, tripods, candle- 
sticks, lamps, vases, patertB^ &c., were then absent ; 
but their forms are so convenient for modern life, 



^ * Her peploi, being thrown over a Dorick tanick. leases half the 
lide naked, and is so Klit, that, when unbuttoned at the sbonlder, it 
would part, and the lone being unclasped, would expose her tokok 
tide. This circumstance, in which the Canephora*i Terj fingers 
directed me, will illustrate the following passage : 

Ami tw ^nsc wivMr, *f j(jgm>ji'Vi 
n^cMMfTD futrtm src^Mc* ut ^ ix«ri#« 

Thus in Sopbocl«)8*s time, as in ours, the sone was bnrkled nn- 
der the bosom ; bat Homer*s old fashioned nymphs tied it over their 
hips : 

Amazons are the only female figures that I bare seen bound, or rath- 
er belted ip this primitiye way. Some of the Amazons, on the 
sarcophagui of the Capitol, have both cinctures at once. l*his I also 
remarked on the Gabine Diana and on some pretended Venuses. 1 
have touched on these points because Winkelmann appears to hare 
mistaken them. 

' f Juvenars ** urceoli, pelves, sartago, patelte,*' are all struck 
out of a bronze statue. Even in early Greece bronze was applied 
to the same variety of uses. All Homer's cutlery is made of t(u 
;^«^Je» ; his ;^«XMVf is a jack of all trades, and the metal itself is thus 
generalized by him. 

— ^— — X*i<Mi»^ ikii^tkBt mwjAt 
Similar articles belong to this Greek repository at Portiei. 
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that you see them every where reproduced and 
multiplied in fashionable furniture. While the sil- 
versmith brings these classical models into bis trade^ 
the poor antiquary tortures mythology to explaiD 
every emblem, animal, mask, or shell, and adorns 
their lids or handles : he gives meaning to the de« 
lirious dreams of the grotesque, and attempts to 
classify the results of chance. 

Vesuvius is now an exhausted subject. Its fire 
and smoke, its glory and terrours, are vanished for 
the present. Ladies, as I read in the Hermit^s 
Album, go down to the bottom of the crater. Na- 
turalists, on comparing its* latter eruptions, have 
pronounced the volcano to be now in its old age, 
and another Torre del Greco is rising confidently 
on the lava of the last. 



?9on adeo VesuWnuf spex et flaDinea diri 
Mootii hyems trepidas exbausit citriboi urbei. 



GASEBTA. 



Capcne pereuotu imago 



Jam turn aate oculoi ent Sic Ital. 

The situation of this palace is often condemned 
as flat ; but is that a disadvantage ? A convent, 
a Gothick castle, a villa, a hunting lodge may, like 
ordinary men, seek distinction from eminence of 
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stotioo ; but this augast- pile, like a troa hero, io-* 
volvm all its dignity ia itself. It depends oo no 
accessories, nor trices of the picturesque : it chal^ 
lenges inspection near or remote : it demands an 
immense plain, and solitude. 

The late king sought grandeur here from erery 
dimension. The plan, which he prescribed to the 
architect, must have astonished the world. A com- 
mon elevation, on such a length of front, would 
present onlj the idea of barracks. The eleration 
rose proportioned to the plan, and the result is a 
palace. / 

^^ But the elevation also is too flat,^' say the 
criticks ; ^^ it wants contrast, life, movement, re* 
lief: it should start out into pavilions; it should 
rise into towers, and break up the immensity of 
front.'^ Yet this very immensity was the efiect 
sought; an efiect more sublime than all the diver- 
sities of aspect, and all the play of chiaroscuro. 
The very flatness which they blame, promotes this 
efiect ; it amplifies every diinensiony it unfolds the 
general design, at one view, in all its symmetry and 
expansion. Sweep away then those unfinished lodg- 
ments which tend to screen the principal front. 
What need of such outworks, when one quarter of 
the palace is found suflicient for the whole royal 
family, in all its division of households ? The eye 
too is hurt by those vile mezzanini which intrude 
between the principal zones of windows. If the 
colossal elevation called for too many stories, or 
for windows too large for the strict rule of beauty, 
the architect should have returned upon the mo- 



mircVa pUn^ and huve reduced its extent, as being 
too ambitious for hunian art, which can produce 
excellence only within certain limits. 

The middle arch opens upon a long, obscure 
portico, which pierces the whole depth of the 
palace, and acts like the tube of a telescope on the 
distant cascade. In the middle of this portico the 
(bur courts form a cross. Here of course are the 
great vestibule and staircase, the central objects 
which re-unite ail the branches of the stufiendous 
whole. On these two objects the finest breccia and 
brocalelli of the Sicilies are lavished ; but, at pre* 
sent, they glitter, like jewels on a dunghill, amidst 
uoplastered walls, loose stones, smoky lamps, and 
filth. Perhaps they are too magnificent. In the 
natural progression of ornament, a staircase and 
vestibule should lead to objects still richer than 
themselves; but what architecture can be made 
richer than these? 

The chapel is worthy of the palace. Its side 
galleries, an accommodation rarely in Italy, are 
adorned with ancient columns disposed in pairs : its 
altar is to be faced with lapis lazzuoli. 

The theatre is perhaps too splendid for its own 
exhibitions. Its form is the usual horse-shoe, en* 
circled with grand alabaster columns. But columns 
of the Greek orders are generally too grand for 
separating such pigeon boles as playhouse boxes : 
their shafts incommode the cooped spectator, and 
their, capitals obstruct his view. Would not the 
Gothick enter more intimately into the minute di« 
visions of a modem theatre ? The Gothick excels in 
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little details^ it loves little compftrtments, its lomgsi^n* 
der shafts are finely formed to part off the boxea^ 
its flat arches to surmount them, its fan*traoerj 
to face them, and on the grander parts, such as 
the stage front, or the state boxes, an artist might 
pile all the pinnacles and enrichments of an old 
cathedra] throne. A theatre, however, is the onlj 
structure to which I have never seen the Gothick 
applied. 

I felt a vastness, a vacancy in the shell of this 
unfinished palace, and wished for more sculpture 
to furnish the walls. On the staircase, indeed, 
are some allegorical figures, which finely associate 
with its architecture; but the other architectural 
statues exist only on boards, and these are perched 
on the acroiers. In the rooms I saw nothing ex- 
quisite. Bacciano^s relievos I remarked merely as 
the work of a shepherd. The squat Farnese tread- 
ing on the belly of Flanders struck me as a sacri- 
lege committed on the temple of Peace; for a 
column found in that ruin, and sister to the great 
column at Rome, has been mangled down into 
that execrable group. Their majesties being then 
at Caserta prevented us from seeing the royal apart- 
ments. 

From Caserta it is but half an hour^s ride to the 
remains of ancient Capua. Some tombs on the 
road, though ruined and encumbered with bushes, 
display a variety of sepulchral forms, unknown 
during the Roman republick. , Most of the Campa- 
nian tombs anteriour to Caesar had been demolished 
by his soldiers, while searching for painted vases; 
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for Capua, though late in learning the ceramtck art, 
was more productive than the rest of Campania. 

V^ses have been lately discovered here in great 
variety, and antiquaries find out purposes for them 
all ; either in the form, or the size, or the paint- 
ing, or their own imagination. They class them 
into the votive, the sacrificial, the cinerary.* Some 
they assign to the lavarium or to the bath ; others 
to the prize of games, or to the tesserm of judges. 



* The termft cioeraria, cinere«, have led antiquaries to dispute on 
the aocient mode of' separating all the ashes of a dead roan from those 
of bis funeral pile. Some wonid wrap the corpse in a sheet of 
amianthus; others place it in a stone coffer; others set a gaard to 
watch irs decompositions ;-^m3r notion Is this: — While the bwly at 
the top sank gradually as the pile consumed, the flesh would melt 
away, or motilder into the ashes of the wood ; but the bones, being 
free from pressure, would, even after calcination, retain both their 
shape and a whiteness sufficient to distinguish them from the remains 
of the pyre. Now 1 conclude that nothing but the bones was gather- 
ed, and for these reasons : — 

It was impo«<iibte to separate the ashes of the body from those of 
the wood — when pulverized in the urn. the bones themselves would 
become ashes, cm«res— this term, cineres^ owes its present accepta- 
tion to the poets : but poets apply it also to buried corpses, where It 
is ev dt'ntly improper — the ceremony of collecting the remains of 
the dead was <*alled osfiUgium — they were collected in the laps of 
the relatione, a receptacle much fitter for bones than for ashes : hence, 
among other «olids, some charcoal has entered by mistake into seve- 
ral urns — 1 ibuilus, in a circumstantial description of the cerenaony, 
excludes all remains except the bones. 

Pam ^iis noU inei mipprabit corporis, owa, 
lociQctse oigra candid^ veate legant. 

The phials found with those urns liave been called Tacrymatoriei;, 
from another misapplication of poetical language. Chifflet, i believe* 
tvas the first who invented this name, on supposing them a recepta- 
cle for tears ; but most of those which I have seen were too narrow in 
the mouth for a mourner*s^eyes. Instead of tears, as is vulgarly 
lhon«cht, or of perfumes and ointments, as ^choeffler and later criticks 
supposed ; those phials, in my opinion, contained rather the purga- 
mnit'j which came off from the bones when bathed in wine, milk, and 
balsams : for cleans; ngs thus retaining some part of the dead, could 
never be thrown away nor mixed with the purified rclicks, and were 
therefore deposited separately. The residue of ashes found in home 
of iho<ie lacrymatories tends to confirm this opinion, nor can a«»y other 
hypothesis account so well for that residne. 

36 
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Yet how manj vases resist all classification ! how 
manj contradict anj general positions ! 

Antiquaries cannot jet agree on any common 
name for those vases, which have been successivelj 
called Etruscan, Campanian, Sicilian, Athenian. 
One proposes the epithet Italo-Greek ; another, 
Grsco-Italick ; another Ceramographick ; another, 
painted Campanian, Etruscan, &c. They seem 
to dislike so general a denomination as Greek ; 
yet this appears to me the fittest of all. Etruria 
and Campania were only colonies of the plasdck 
art, but the mother country was Greece. The 
term Greek would exclude only the vases strictly 
Etruscan, few of which were painted, very few in- 
deed painted historically. Tuscanica were little 
clay figures, not vases. The pottery of Etruria 
was but black earthen ware. Arretium wrought 
only for the kitchen. It was Greece^ or Magna 
Grcecia^ or the Greek cities of Sicily that furnished 
the temple and the tomb. 

The amphitheatre of old Capua recalls to us the 
aublime image of Spartacus. It resembles the Co^ 
Useum in its form and in its fate. Both were 
raised on magnificent designs negligently executed. 
Both have snflfered from barbarians, and from mo- 
dern builders; but the solitude of the Campanian 
ruin has exposed it to greater dilapidation than the 
Roman has yet undergone. Part of its materials 
have emigrated to modern Capua : a part is buried 
in its own arena. The first order of columns is 
half interred : the second has none entire ; nor can 
you trace any of those holes which received tlje 
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masts. The awnings used in the Roman theatres 
were invented here for Capua; but porticos still 
continued necessary as a shelter from rain. 



Nam veotus populo veU ne(are solet 



POMPEII. 



Qoicquid sub terra est in apricum proferet setas. Hoa. 

^' How shameful,^' said a friend to me, **thus to 
abandon so easy a conquest, and bow absurd to 
remove any antiquities from the spot ! Why not 
cover the houses, and replace their contents? 
Every object, thus restored to its original place, 
would regain its original interest, and suggest its 
original purpose. Nay, here they would be safer 
from the volcano than at Portici.'^ — ^'But would 
they be safer from men ?"— " Then put people in 
the houses and secure them.^^-—^^ But whom could 
yon now assimilate to the place ? and who would 
prefer such a medley of ancient and modern to the 
present monumental solitude of Pompeii ?^^ 

Tlie Barracks. Heve one step brought us into 
a state of existence two thousand years earlier than 
our own. I saw nothing admirable, but much 
that was curious :"-*ancient galleries and rooms-*- 
tessellated pavements and arabesque walls-— iU speh 
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names, and ill shaped horses scratched on the 
stucco— columns repaired and modernized by the 
ancients themselves, who ha%'e buried theit origi- 
nal flutings under a painted coat of plaster. — 
But were these reallj barracks ? Was a court con* 
nected with two theatres, a construction of brick 
and wood, a slight decorated Dorirk, a low situa- 
tion close to a hill, proper for a place of arms? 
Some have supposed it a gymnasium from the box* 
ing figures scratched on the walls, and the unmili- 
tarj size of the armour found there. But then, 
where were the baths, the honorary statues, and 
inscriptions, inseparable from gjmnasia ? and why 
should slaves be found chained in one room, and 
an oil mill standing in another? Who would ex- 
pect, in a gymnasium or in barracks, all the pre- 
cious effects which they were carrying heui-e on 
horses? On comparing this court with those of the 
villa, I would rather assign it to the governour^s 
prcBtoriumy which was held a necessary constituent 
of every ancient town. 

Theatres* One of these is called an Odeon, 
perhaps from its vicinity to the greater; but no 
vestige remains of that tent-like cupola which 
crowned the ancient Odeons: its watercourses 
would even indicate that a part of this was open to 
the rain. Had it been really an Odeon, appro- 
priated to musick, we might expect to find here 
some of that harmooical construction which Vitru- 
vius admired in the provincial theatres, particu- 
larly in these Greek towns. That rage for plays, 
which distinguishes the present race, has always 
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prevailed in this district. Here are two ancient 
theatres, at Herculaneum one, a fourth at Miseniim, 
a fifth at Atella ; besides two at Naples, mentioned 
by Statins, others jet undiscovered, and the three 
great amphitheatres bf Capua, Cumie, and Puteoli. 

Iseon. This was well designed for the seclusion 
and progressive mysteries of the Isiack rite. One 
narrow door gave access to the Peribolos or court, 
which presented to the novice some altars s%^ dio — 
a cistern for ablution — a small fane or sedicula — 
and last, the sacred temple. In the temple itself 
was a gradation of sanctitj — ^a vestibule — an open 
altar — an adytum — secret stairs — and a sunken cell. 
The court is surrounded with a portico and painted 
chambers, one of which, on the authority of a single 
fish bone, has been called the refectory ; a place 
very necessary for the Egyptian rite, which became 
notorious for the smoke of its suppers. The other 
rooms may, perhaps, have served as the ^^ Isiacac 
sacraria lenae,^^ the scene of those gallantries for 
which the bald priests of Isis pandered as they beg- 
ged. Such a ministry must have rendered the wor- 
ship of the goddess highly popular in this voluptu- 
ous climate, though it once brought her consecrated 
pimps to the gallows. 

Streets. The impression of wheels worn deep 
into the hard basalt pavement of this town, evinces 
an extreme antiquity. So narrow is the street ex- 
cavated, that you cross it on three stepping stones, 
which were placed between the foot pavements. 
Indeed the streets were anciently very narrow all 
over Italy. To remove this inconvenience, Nero set 
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fire to tbe oldest quarters of Roroe^ wbicb$ though 
difficult, were still more pervious than the origiDal 
citj.* 

The Houses generallj form a small court, into 
which all the rooms open. In some I found a peri- 
style and the marks of a basin* but no chimneys, no 
windowSft no middle doors between tbe contiguous 
rooms. The chambers were too narrow for hospi- 
table men ; and probably* from the want of conve* 
oience at home, the citizens associated* as their de- 
scendants do, in the streets, temples, or porticos* 
Without the town the houses seem to have been 
larger. One, now infected with a mofetu^ has three 
stories, and a room about twenty feet long, which 
our guide modernized into a galkria. 

* For this reason, I presume, the lictors, though sometimes tweoty- 
four in number, preceded the magistrate alway* in a lingle file : for 
the Fame reason no senator, except the blind Metellus, was indulged 
with a carriage in the citj, nor even litters allowed there before 
Cicero*s time. 

f Every chamber received its light from tbe door. Hence tbe wall 
Oonting the door wa« the lightest; and this appears tbe reason whj 
Homer calls that wall the i^mwtA r«^uf«ycMPTai. 

There is no impropriety, I hope, in applying IIomer*s descriptions 
to Pompeii. Tbe domestick simplicity of Uomer*s age snbsisted In 
some parts of Greece down to the Persian invasion. During that 
period this part of Italy was colonized by Greeks. Colonies generally 
8ini(/lify the accommodations of their mother country, and their long 
stni2:a;le for subsistence debars them from the innovations of more 
polished life. Hence Pompeii may have retained the modes which it 
derived from Greece, after Greece itself had relinquished them. 

Pompeii hod been long Greek betbre it became Roman, and bears 
more marlis of its mother than of its mistress. — Tlie figures painted 
on its bnildings arc all drest in the Greek pallium^ withontany appear- 
ance of the toga. The order of jtbeir peristyles is the Greek Dorick, 
so different from the Dorick of ancient Home. — ^The terraces which 
covered them, and which are still common in this country, were of 
Greek origin : " Subdialia Grarai invcnerc.'** — Above the court called 
barracks, was one of those temples snrroundeil with inflated co- 
lumns, which Sophocles denominates itfi^un^ vaquc; apian peculiar 
to Greece, and not to l>e found in any Roman antiquity. — The smooth 
threshing floors, enclosed here in the epen fields, ctirrespond with 
Hdinei 's eirfo^dKa aum, and cattle work on those floors in the yery 
manner which he describes. 
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7%e Shops, like the present shops of this country^ 
are open from wall to wall. A low parapet forms 
the window, and leaves a narrow sill for the'door« 
One of their counters is covered with marble, in 
which seem holes intended for vases. On another 
house is a phallus, which has excited much remarks 
Some think it is the sign of a brothel; others, of an 
amulet manufactory. But was it a sign at all ? It 
stands in a niche which, like the ancient ihalamos, 
forms part of the wall. It may, therefore, have 
been an object of worship, a Hermes, a Priapus, a 
Fascinus, or some tradesman's bascanion. Yet, as 
Isis was the favourite divinity of Pompeii, I should 
rather suppose that the landlord of this house was 
one of her freemasons, and the phallus a badge of 
his initiation, allusive to her Ithyphallick rite. 

The Town Gate is little and low, like every thing 
here. Without the town stands the tomb of the 
Priestess Mammia, or rather its cubick base, near 
which are two semicircular seats^ some yards in 
diameter. The inscription on one of these denotes 
a place of sepulture : but for whatever they were 
raised, they stood here for publick resort, and may 
be considered as hemicyclions, where the ancients 
held their conversazioni. The hemicyclion appears to 
have been a seat very different from the augur's 
chair, or that of the Poseidippus now so called. Ci- 
cero's admitted several persons into its curve, like 
the sigma at banquets, or these seats of Pompeii. 
^ The villa is a detached tenement, affording several 
details of ancient economy. It consists of two 
courts, the larger surrounded with a covered gallery, 
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the smaller i^ith rooms of different forms, which our 
guide distinguished into the gating parlour, the bed- 
chamber, tlie watercloset, the wardrobe, &c. The 
winecellars are placed, as Columella directs, at a 
distance from the bath and the bakehouse. Thejr 
contain a row of long, narrow, earthen </iote stand- 
in(r, exactly as they were formed, inclined against 

the wall.* 

The bath of this villa was well built for diffusing 
heat and saving fuel. It is lined with broad tiles, 
forming those CBsiuaria through which the vapour 
of the hypocaust spread round the room;t while 
the bath boiler, the kitchen stove, and the oven, 
met in the same corner, and were heated by the 
same fire. A contrivance equally frugal made the 
same lamp light both the bath and the dressing- 
room, by placing it in a glazed aperture between 
them. This solitary pane has been called in to 
settle the disputed antiquity of glass windows. 

* This is Uie very position described id the Odyssej : 

lianr^uTM. fltK^MTO* 0«o» TOT©? wTOf fj^^omc,. 

In Pompeii I obser?ed eartlien ware adapted to alt the nsefl thxt 
Pliny enumerates. Id tbe^e cellars are ** doiiis ad vina excocitati^;**'- 
at ihe liltle theatre, **ad aquas tiibulis** — ^at the bath, ''ad balinctf 
mammatiR** — and at the Ikpod, **ad terta coctilibus latercalfs, (tea- 
taiisqiie/* on the corners of the little fane. 

f Mot only the caldaria, but also the winter saloons of the great 
were w»rmed in this dangenias manner, wiiich may ai'oount for tb6 
freqnoDcy of tho^e fires that were so destructive to anrieut Rome, 
lu hou*«es where no hi/pocaustvm, like this of Pompeii, was kept, bra« 
siers full of charcoal were placed in the middle of the sittingroom ob 
tripods; a mode siill prevalent in this country and in modern (jreet^f' 
It could Ik? only round such tripods that the Greeks performed their 
Amphidroma, and the Romans their similar ceremooy : "Idemter 
igni circumlatus.** 
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But can it prove the point ? was its place a window 
or a lantern ? 

The French resumed, with ardour, the excava- 
tions which had been suspended in this wonderful 
mine of antiquity. The paintings which they 
restored to light still remain on the walls ; but 
they suffer from every visit, for the guide must wash 
off something of their existence, before he can bring 
them fully into your view. An Ulysses, a DaDdaiuSi 
and a Roman charity^ are equal to any in the histori- 
cal class at Portici. 



EXCURSION TO P^ESTUM. 



liOQfanim bsee neta ▼iwunL Vjbo. 



From Pompeii we rode through a rich and de- 
lightful plain, yet here we met beggars prostrated 
on the road, and kissing the dust for a single grain* 
We passed through a long street of houses called 
La Cwa, where every portico was a shop. The 
pedlars of this place have given name to the 
*^ Farse Cavaiole,'^ a low species of drama exhibiting 
the tricks of some little Autoiycus. The place itself 
took its name from a cave which runs under the 
neighbouring abbey delta Trinita^ the last great foun- 
dation of the Lombards, and still the richest reposi- 
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tory of their antiquities. We then entered a valley 
between two convergent-^ Apennines, and passed 
through a curious succession of landscapes, or rather 
elements of landscapes, full of that savage pictar* 
esque, the study of which drew Salvator Rosa to 
resi de here. In proportion as the valley contract- 
ed, its sides became more precipitate, and their 
angles more frequent, more acute, and more exact 
to each other. 

Salerno rises from a fine curve of the shore up 
the base of magnificent mountains, where some 
picturesque hermitages are stuck on inaccessible 
projections. Though placed between the beauties 
of sea and land, of cultivated and rude nature, the 
city is so unhealthy that its richer inhabitants re- 
move to Vietri during the hot months. In proof of 
its bad air I remarked here a multitude of apothe- 
caries, who are said to adhere very generally to 
their old Saracenick pharmacy. In the streets was 
a bustle like trade, but not a vessel of any kind in 
the harbour. A few monuments of Roman,. Lom- 
bard, and Norman date are preserved at the cathe- 
dral, which is a pile so antique and so modern, so 
repaired and rhapsodick, that it exhibits patches of 
every style, and is of no style itself. 

We left Salerno before daybreak ; but in less 
than an hour our carriaofe broke down in the dark. 
We went to the nearest osteria^ and knocked for 
assistance ; but nobody would rise. Our impatient 
driver at last cut down the signpost to repair bis 
unfortunate calash; and then we went on secui*ely 
enough until we reached the cross roads, which no 
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trareller should attempt so soon after rain as we 
did. Those roads were in some parts impassable ; 
opposite to the Royal palace of Persano we were 
forced into fields of corn, and a few miles further 
we stuck up to the axle in a morass. 

Here we left the carriage, and with difficultj 
reached a lonely cottage inn where thieves and 
thief-catchers often meet to negotiate. Some of 
the latter, being fortunately there, lent us their 
mules and escorted us to Passtum. On arriving at 
the Sele, we found more mules waiting for the 
ferryboat. These when embarked, grew so furi- 
ous that some of the passengers caught hold of 
ropes and stood ready to plunge into the riven 
The rage of those wicked brutes seemed contagious, 
as if excited by the gadfly, which ever since Virgil's 
time has infested these banks. 

On entering the walls of Pjestum I felt all the 
religion of the place. 1 trod as on sacred ground. 
I stood amazed at the long obscurity of its might j 
ruins. They can be descried with a glass from Sa* 
lenio, the high road of Calabria commands a dis- 
tant view, the city of Capaccio looks down upon 
them, and a few wretches have always lived on the 
spot ; yet they remain unnoticed by the best Nea- 
politan antiquaries. Pelegrino, Capaccio, and San- 
felice wrote volumes on the beaten tracks of topo- 
graphy, but they never travelled. 

I will not disturb the dreams of Paoli, who can 
see nothing here but the work of Tuscans and the 
Tuscan order ; nor would 1, with other antiquaries, 
remount to the Sybarites, and ascribe these munu* 
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Bents, monumeDts the most simple, eage, aastere, 
energetickf to a race the most opposite in character. 
Because the Passtao Dorick differs io aU its propor- 
tions from that of the Parthenon, I would not there- 
fore conclude that the Paestan temples are older 
than the Athenian. The proportions of pn order 
are but a matter of convention. Thej^ often vary 
in the same age, io the same country, nay in the 
same edifice ; and surely a Phidias working in the 
metropolis of Grecian art, with its two best archi- 
tects and the Pentelick quarry at his cooiinaud, 
might well produce more elegance than conteoip- 
rary or even later artists, who were confined to the 
ruder materials and tastes of a remote colony. 

The three structures are all peripteral : their 
peristyles are entire ; the columns are not five dia- 
meters in height : their intercolumniations are closer 
than the pycnostyle itself: their shafts, instead of 
swelling into tun-bellied curves, are frusta of acute 
eones, and fluted in the constant style of the Greek 
Dorick. All the mouldings are angular except the 
ovoh of the capitals, which is flatter than even the 
QVoh of the Athenian columns, and the iibaeus above 
it is more prominent^ more imposing. In opposi* 
tion to the Latin Dorick, the members which sup- 
port are here larger than those supported ; the 
architrave higher than the frieze, and the frieze 
than the cornice.* Yet these very peculiariti^^^ 
create an exaggeration of mass which awes every ejei 
and a stability which, from time unknown, has sus- 

* Here the height of the architrave is equal to its width ; wbicb, 
tlwsgb dosble the established proporti«i» agrees with Vitratiii< 
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tained in the air these pooderoafl entablatures. The 
walls are fallen, and the columns stand ; the solid 
hae failed, and the open resists* 

These anomalies and others found in this Psestap 
order have been considered by some as the traces 
of architecture originating in the cottage timbers. 
But here are both mutules and triglyphs in front, 
where neither joist nor rafter could shew its ex* 
tremity ; here, instead of the astragal-hoop, there 
are grooves which tend to weaken rather than to 
bind-* 

The gmaUest of the three has six columns in front 
and thirteen in length. This is not the number 



* In tracing the ortgio of architecture* VitniTias was obliged to 
draw his analogies from old Greek templeR like these : for« in the 
ruins of Kome, the Idea of the cottage is generallj eonfouBded witli 
that of the cavern, the column U intermixed with the arch, and the 
primitiveiorders are lost in a profn<ion of ornament. At Nismes, the 
modillons of the MaUan Carrie are inverted, and the thick ends turn- 
ed outwards. 

Vitrnvios* however, has not convinced noe that the arrhitecturai 
orders were, in their origin, only an imitai ion of the primordial cot- 
tage; nor Viel de St. Manx, that they were symhols of the monthSf 
days, and planets; nor would 1 allegorize, with others, c^very column 
into a God. I admire the Vitmvi^n hypotliesis as the basis of a fine 
ijatem, as a criterion of beauty, as a guard against inct^n^iKtenciei 
in the art ; but those orders I would assis:n to a dilTereni origin, and 
derWe tbeni from the natural necesisities of aliot climate. 

In such a climate they certainly took rise, and such climates 
alone can preserve so mach ornament tor ages entire The Corin* 
thian can be traced in the Egyptian ruins of Koun Outbos and of 
Esn^, which are older than the Greek story of the ba>ket and tile. 
In such climates a place of assembly required nothing but shade and 
ventilation ; in other words nothing but a roof, and just as much 
vertical building as could support it<^hence the groves of pillars 
which we find in Egypt ; but the angles of pillars were found to 
obstruct the circulation of a crowd*— hence cohimns; and, as plinths 
and tores would impede the passage of feet — ^hence baseless columns, 
like these of Paestum. 

And why were the roost ancient monnments in the North of an 
opposite architecture ? Why were their walls solid and plain, their 
interioor dark and close, the chimney much larger than the doors 
and windows, but from a similar cause, the natural necessities of a 
cold climate ? 
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which Vitruvius prescribes for the Hexastylos ; but 
this proportion obtained in Greece: it is found in 
the temple of Theseus and in the Suniad ruin. Vi* 
truvius^s rules were not alwajs followed at Rome, 
and here his first principles are reversed. Accord- 
ing to him, the intercolumniations should be in di- 
rect proportion to the relative thickness of the co- 
lumns. Now these, in proportion to their height, 
are the thickest columns that I have seen, and jet 
their relative distance is the least. Thus their ser- 
ried files crowd advantageously on the eye, enlarge 
our idea of the space, and give an air of grandeur 
to very moderate dimension. 

The middle structure, called (I believe merely 
from the name of the city) the temple of Neptune, 
is more entire, more various, more majestick. It 
consists of two peristyles separated by a wall : the 
outer has fourteen columns in a file ; the inner has 
two stories of smaller columns and only an archi- 
trave between them. Though this corresponds 
with Vitruvius and with the Parthenon ; yet, surely, 
two stories of columns, where no ' frieze nor listel 
denotes an intermediate flooring, seem unnecessary 
and mean. The whole is evidently an Hypceihros; 
for the number of front columns forms no specifick 
difference. Vitruvius, though his definition of the 
Hypsethros requires ten, admits also eight into the 
same class. In fact, the Hyposthros implies an 
open court. If that court was narrow, the front 
bad six columns, as here ; if wider, eight, as in 
the Parthenon, or ten, as Vitruvius prescribes; if 
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still wider, the pediment would disappear, and the 
temple expand into an Iseon. 

The Third structure is still more singular. It 
has nine columns in front, and a ranore in the mid- 
die parallel to the sides. A front where the num- 
ber of columns is odd, and a plan thus bisected, ap- 
pear so inconsistent with the design of a temple, 
that few antiquaries will allow it that name. One 
calls it an (Urium^ another a basilica ; but the trace 
of walls, and the narrowness of the cell convinced 
me that it could be neither. I exhausted conjec- 
ture, and at Inst returned, unsatisfied, to the idea of 
a temple; an open temple, which had no front 
doors to fix the distribution of columns, a temple 
perhaps parted between two divinities, like that of 
Venus and Rome. 

The stone of these edifices was probably formed 
at Psestum itself, by the brackish water of the 
Salso acting on vegetable earth, roots, and plants; 
for you can distinguish their petrified tubes in every 
column.* None of the ruins are sunk, nor does 
the general surface of Psestum rise into the heaps of 
a demolished town. 

These wonderful objects, though surveyed in the 
midst of rain, amply compensated our little mis- 
adventures. Taking into view their immemoriar 
antiquity, their astonishing preservation, their gran- 
deur, or rather grandiosity, their bold columnar 
elevation, at once massive and open, their severe 

* Plioy remarks the lame quality Id the neighbouriog Sele. *' Id 
fluniine Silaro ultra Surrentum oon ?irgulta modo immersa, Teram et 
folia, lapidescuQt.'* 
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simplicity o{ design, that simplicitj in which art 
generally begins, and to which, after a thousand 
revolutions of ornament, it again returns ; taking, I 
say, all into one view, I do not hesitate to call these 
the most impressive monuments that I ever beheld 
on earth. 

The city walls are built of huge polyhedrick 
stones, which afford some idea of what has been 
lately thought the Cyclopean construction. Their 
materials, however, are a gray stone; without any 
mixture of the marble, granite, and lava, which 
are held essential to that construction. We saw 
parts of an aqueduct, and something like a small 
amphitheatre, which was partly excavated from 
the ground, p.s in Greece ; but, though we went in 
spring, we found no descendants of the celebrated 
roses, 



Biferique roiaria Pciti. 



JOURNEY TO ANCONA. 



Mom inter geninas roediut se porrigit niidaf 

Inferni, lap^que marit, oolleiqiie eoerceot ; 

Hine TyrrheM rado fraogentet sqnon Fum, 

lllinc, DalmatJcit obooxla fliictibut Ancoo. Jjur.. 

f ROM Rome we travelled for two posts through 
desolation and wild grass, and then entered on the 
Flaminian pavement, in a forest which has been 
lately thinned both of trees and robbers. 

CiviTA Caste;llana stands on a peninsula faced 
with precipices and moated with torrents. This 
situation, after a long and voluminous contest, 
both in prose and verse, must at last be assigned to 
Falerium ; for Veii, which had been fixed here by 
M azzocchio and others, is ascertained, by an in- 
scription discovered since I left Italy, to have stood 
on the Cassian way about two miles from Isola 
Farnese. 

On arriving at Terni we rode up to the cas- 
cade, leaving below us on the left a green valley, a 
river, a bridge, a villa, a castellated town, and re- 
gular lines of culture : all which, contrasting with 
the wild nature on the mountains, formed a little 
cabinet picture concealed among the large land- 
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scapes of Umbria. At last came the roar of the 
Velino upon the cliffs — but this cataract, whether 
Tiewed at the tremendous chasm above it, at the 
verge of precipitation, or midway down at the bel- 
vedere in front — ^the evening sun painting an iris 
on the spraj — the obscurity of the gulf below— 
the vista of the rich vale of Nera — all must have 
been so often described, that I leave them in silent 
admiration. 

Spoleti retains some grand memorials of its 
Lombard Dukes. The cathedral was built of 
marble in their reigns, and built in that peculiar 
style which I have already remarked as Lombard. 
The tremendous aqueduct was the work of a Goth« 
Spoleti comes finely into a landscape, and its en- 
virons are strewed with white patrician hermit- 
ages; but the interiour of the town is filthy and 
mean. 

We now entered on the plain of Mevania, which 
used to supply the Roman triumphs with snow- 
white bulls. I saw large herds of oxen stately 
enough for the altar, but none so poetically white, 
nor any much lighter in colour than the Tuscan. 
Their horns, too, rose into curves of enormous 
length; while those of the ancient victims are 
generally represented in relievos as short, and even 
stunted. 

The Flaminian way brought us close to the little 
temple and the fountain of Clitumnus. * From 
what I could learn of the fountain, its virtue of 
bleaching cattle is just as fabulous as the miracle 
which Claudian ascribes to it. The temple can 
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hardly be that structure which the jouDgto Plioy 
clesoribes as aocient erco io his ttme; for instead 
of columns bescratcbed with the noosense of an 
ofttim, here are cdumns coupled in the' middle of 
the front to correspond with those on the anie$i a 
thing not found in anj classical antiquity ; here are 
spiral columns, which, so far from being chaf acters 
of early art, are corruptions of its decline. 

CoLFioRiTo is a mountain so bare and so trashed, 
that its few inhabitants have no soil to subsist on« 
What a large proportion of the Papal state seems 
to lie under some physical curse! These poor 
mountaineers, perched on the roof of Italy, though 
free from mephitism and the plagues of the plain, 
are unmercifully pelted and starved by the ele* 
ments. Their brethren on the ground floor are 
better sheltered and fed, but they live in* a tainted 
atmosphere. At Tolektino the Apennines begin 
to degenerate into green cultivated bills, as the 
motto mentions, which form on this side a declivity 
as gentle as the opposite ascent was abrupt Indeed 
all chains of mountains are most precipitous on the 
south and west 

Macisrata contains a number of palazzi, and 
therefore a swarm of provincial nobility. The 
peasants observe an established uniform in dres9, 
of which orange appears the prevailing colour. So 
constant are the women of this class to local cos^ 
tume, that the female head becomes a kind of geo* 
graphical index. At Macerata they adhere to the 
ancient mode of plaiting and coiling the hair, which 
they transfix with long silver wires tipt at both 
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€nMl6 with large ^tiobs.^ At fiscAii ati, ibej bug 
golden bells to iheir otrnnga* ibnee «»r fire to eeoh 
obimet jingling like tbe craiaUa d 4he RomaD mft- 
troM. At Loratto, tbej adjust the handkerefaief 
lo their heads in the style of their Madmmm. Ail 
the young men bind tlieir hair in celoered nete, 
an ancient atfectatten of iemafe altire, as appears 
from JuvenaPs measure of the thing. No where 
dould 1 see that f[;race£iihM8s or even that sim- 
plicity so much admired in the rural costume. In 
this country, wlicnever the peasant is fioe, he is 
frightful. 

LoRETTO. On the entering the church at five in 
tbe morning, i was surprised to find crowds so 
early in the Santa Casa^ and masses at every altar. 
This holy house and its saint struck me as eiiam- 
ples of that contrast which the church of Rome 
affects, in consecrating ugliness. The one ie a 
mean, biick looking hovel, incased in a shell of 
sculptured marble : the other, a black, smoked, 
wooden figure glittering in jewels and brocade. 
Seldom is the gift of miracles ascribed to an object 
of beauty. A statue must either have or affect 
the Gothick antique before the godly will rub their 
foreheads on its toes. When this Virgin return- 
ed from France (for she has been a traveUer as 
well as her house) a new deposite was opened to 
replace the treasures which had vanished. The 



* ** Fi|at aona tortas nntioeatqiie eonuu.*' Makt. 

ThiR wu tbe acDS crioalis, aad its knobs usuallj bore a figure of 
Veoiw, Cupid, SiAi. The knobs irhidi 1 remarked here vere also 
carred or stamped. 
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Pop0 presented two golden orowfts; and. a pnrat 
sits fronting tlie door to receive and register deoa* 
tioiM. £tot most of the pilgioms whom I fi>iind 
there appeared as poor as they were pious. Thej 
knelt round the furrow which devotion has worn 
on the pavement, and they approached the Vir- 



Not wifb fond shekels of the teitecl gold, 
Or ■tooet whose rates are either rich or poor 
At fancy values them ; but with true prayers, 
Prayers thai were up at heaveo, aod entered there 
Ere sunrise. 



Ancona seems to have accommodation for any 
increase of commerce. The port is large, safe, 
well divided, beautiful. The Lazaretto is such as 
the Adriatick requires ; a strong, capacious penta- 
gon rising magnificently in the sea. The ancient 
part of the mole is crowned by Trajan^s arch, and 
the modern by a Pope^s. But what business has a 
priest with triumphal arches ? and what business 
has any arch on a mole ? Arches like these sup- 
pose a triumph, a procession, a road, the entry in- 
to a city. The mole of Trajan called for a different 
monument. Here an historical column, like his own, 
might have, risen into a Pharos, at once to record 
his naval merits, to illuminate his harbour, and real- 
ize the compliment which the senate inscribed on 
this arch, by making ^^ the access to Italy safer for 
sailors." 

It would be ungallant to pass through Ancona 
without paying homage to the multitude of fine 
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wamen whom you meet there. Wherever there is 
wealth or even comfort in Itel j^ the sex rune natur- 
al! j into beauty ; and where should beauty be found 
if not here— 



Ante DavaB Vcoerii ^nn Dorica MMknitt Asom ? 
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Hoe tibi, qQioqnid id est, loDgtoquit mittit ab oris 

Gallia Romanae Domiiie dicta to^aa. Mabt. 

From Ancona we travelled along the shore, fa- 
tigued by a deep clogging sand, and a calm flat sea 
without a vessel on its surface. Sinjgaolia, though 
already too large for its inhabitants, was branching 
out into new streets, to meet the increasing resort of 
its great fair. 

We crossed the celebrated Metaurus and stopped 
at Fano. Here is an arch composed of discordant 
architecture, and ascribed both to Augustus and to 
Constantine. But had the former any share in the 
work? Dion mentions but two arches erected to 
Augustus on the Fiaminian way, and the coins 
couple those arches with the two bridges of Rimini 
and Ponte MoIIe, which terminated that way. On 
the frieze of this arch there is certainly an inscrip- 
tion to Augustus Caesar ; but on a listel below it is 
another inscription to a Corrector of the Fiaminian 
way, which contradicts Tacitus and throws a doubt 
on the whole. 

Rimini. The arch of Augustus, being a vial 
one, was necessarily much wider than the trium- 
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phal arches which succeeded. It now appean but 
a large gapiog gateway, flanked by two Corintbian 
columns, and crowned, like those of Drusus and 
Gailienus, with a pitiful pediment, which does not 
cover half the entablature : but we cannot judge 
of the original eflect of a work, which barbariaos 
both mutilated and built upon. His bridge here 
was more fortunate. Protected from men by its 
own utility, it had only to resist the fury of floods, 
which have left it far more entire than the arch. 
This work does honour to the age of Vitruvius, and 
has stood a longer and severer trial than auy bridge 
in Europe. 

On the Emilian way almost every post town is 
an elegant city ; and the plain itself as rich and 
regular as a garden : but on approaching the rivers 
you meet the desolation peculiar to an Apennine 
stream. 



Che ti coofoode 



rie* (iri, cbe mutar tempre le piaoqae, 
Divora i Uti, e d* ioCeeoDdft areoe 
SeniDa i prati, e le oampafoe amene. 

Among these rivers was the Rubicon, a cele* 
brated name now lost in uncertainty among four 
different streams, the Fiumesino, the Pisatello, the 
Borco, the Rugone. How strange that a river, 
which is now unknown, and was often a mere brook, 
should have been ever so sacred a boundary ! Some 
suppose that to pass it unordered in arms was held 
absolute treason ; but this opinion can plead, I be- 
lieve, no better authority than the inscription found 
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on^a cdhnnn between Rimini and Ravenna; a monu* 
ment of whieb the ori((inal is lost, the readings bavo 
been disputed, and the diction itself appears apo^^ 
cryphal. No historian attaches any saeredness to 
the Rubicon ; nothing forbade Ciesar to pass it ex* 
cept an occasional order from the senate. Mark An- 
tony crossed the river in the opposite dijiectioo, and 
also in defiance of the senate; but this trespass, lili^ 
CsDsar^s, was only a personal affair, and so fftx from 
stated treason, that a specifick decree was thought 
^necessary to declare him eventually a traitor, if he 
did not return. 

BoLoQNA. On arriving here, your attention is 
drawn first to the arcades, which are light and lofty 
in the principal streets; but every) arch stands oo 
single columns, which I cannot think either beaii- 
tiful in itself, or fit for tbe basement of a high, heavy 
house front; I am surprised that continued porticos 
like these, which Nero^s excellent taste had designed 
for his new edition of Rome, are not general in the 
south of Italy, a country so subject to violent beat 
and raia 

Bologna excelled only in painting. In no age 
has its architecture been pure. Dante^s Garisenda 
(for whatever the Divine Poet once names becomes 
Dante's) is a coarse brick tower, which, if really 
built with its present inclination, was but deformed 
for the sake of difiiculty. Its neighbour the Asioelli 
is taller, but not much better. San JPrancesco is 
a fine old church but not the true Gothick. San 
Petronio is ar mixture of the modem and the Lom- 
bard. Tbe Madonna di San Luca is rich, is mag- 
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nifioMt; but not no tioiply nobki as a Graek ctom 
crowned by a cupola migbl b#, its poriieato astim- 
tahas onij hy iu length. Tlie CatbecLraU 3an Paaio, 
tke Imtjtata, tba palaaao Caprara* Ranuuif kc., 
oootaiD smpa Graek arohitecture) and soose parts are 

In sculpture I saw nothing so grand as John Bou- 
logne founlaio in the pioMza dd Giganit^ where a 
aoBlbor of brooae figures are assembled round Nep* 
tooo. The Noptune is admired for the stjle, auato- 
ny, and technical details. His air and expressioo 
are surely noble, powerful, commanding, perhaps 
too commanding (or his situation. Neptune has not 
the scBMi local effect in an inland town as at Na- 
plea, where the water which spouts from cTery 
prong of his trident becomes an immediate tribute to 
his sea. 

I remarked in soTeral paktcea a columnar per- 
spective painted on the bottom of their courts. 
Such decorations I would allow only where illusioD 
is allowed, as in theatres, gardens, pasteboard tri- 
umphs, publick illuminations; but, even at the 
haEard of contradicting Vitruvius, I would exclude 
•them from solid and serious architecture. In a 
palace we refer every part to the geometrical plan; 
but those baseless fabricks are reducible to no plan 
at all ; they are poor because they are false ; they 
lose, as you approach, all their own magnificence, 
and they degrade that of the edifice which sufiers 
them. 

'Hiis city was, at least, the second field of paint- 
ing in Italy ; but the late revolution has shut up 
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or desecrated half the churches^ and hai robbed the 
rest of all their principal oil*painting8« Even their 
firescos jield to those of the Zaospieri palace, which 
proved a field of coaipetitioQ to the great Lombard 
masters. Each of the Caracci has his ceiling ; Ouer* 
cioo chose for his the subject of Hercules and An*- 
taeus, as a trial of his oiagick skill in chiaro$euro and 
foreshortening : but wb j was Domenichino abseo t 
in a palace which bears his nana ? Here are Giu* 
do's two apostles, a picture considered as the fioeet 
left in {talj. I can conceive no excellebce beyond 
the figure of Peter. Indeed, so excellent is art 
here, that it disappears, and gives up the work to 
sentiment. I might heap technical praises on this di- 
vine picture ; bat I c6uld not conve j m j own impres- 
sions. 

The Institute is lodged in a magnificent palace, 
and amply supplied with objects or tools of stadji 
in eyrtrj science and art; for this establishment 
includes both the academy of sciences and the 
Clemendee Academy. The first was founded by 
a boy but upheld by great men : the second et* 
tempted, but in vjain, to replace the Lombard School 
of painting, or rather La CarraC€m€a. The uni* 
varsity is . the oldest in SUirope, at least the first 
where academical degrees were invented and con« 
ferred ; but, like other old establishments, it is now 
fallen into decrepitude. Yet with all this learning 
in its bosom, Bologna has suffered its dialect, that 
dialect which Dante admired as the purest of Ita« 
ly, to degenerate into a coarse, thick, truncated 
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jargon, full of apocope, and unintelligible to stran- 
gers. 

The rest of this joornej wes aquatick. The 
lakes, the marshes, and the canals ; the wood and 
water of the Polisinos ; the huoiid, fat soil, the thick, 
ill ventilated air ; the maceration of hemp, the fre- 
quency of floods, and their slow reflux ; all these 
causes acting under a hot sun have infected the 
Ferrarese territory with mephitism and thinned its 
population. Water is the grand enemj of these 
tracts. Bj turning the Reno from its direct ten- 
dencj to the Po, away through the Ferrarese, the 
Popes have not only desolated the plain, but also 
produced a confusion in private property, and pub- 
lick disputes between Bologna and Ferrara, which 
called in the mediation of Cassini's geometry. The 
passage of water has been so constant a source of 
quarrel between states and between individuals, that 
the word ^^rivus" became the root of rivakiy or 
contention of any kind. 

Ferrara was built for more than 100,000 inha- 
bitants, and now it is reduced to one fourth of that 
number. Some . of the streets are covered with 
grass and dunghills, the ditches are mantled with 
green corruption, the very churches, which often 
flourish amid desolation, are falling into decay. Yet 
melancholy as this city looks now, every lover of 
Italian poetry must view with affection the retreat 
of an Ariosto, a Tasso, a Guarini. Such is the 
ascendant of wealth over genius, that one or two 
princes could create an Athens in the centre of this 
Bceotia. The little courts of Ferrara and Urbino 
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Memed to emulate tho«e of Alexandria and Perga- 
moS) contending for pre-eminence onlj in literature 
ai^d elegance. Arioslo's t^onb was lately removed, 
with his chair > and standish, from the Benedictine 
coovent to the Studii. The apotheosis^ I* under* 
stttndii was magnificent ;' yet a friend to what is an- 
cient will hardly approve this manner of translating 
poets. 

The old Ducal palace stands, moated and flanked 
with towers, in the heart of the subjugated town, 
like a tyrant intrenched among slaves, and recalls to 
a stranger that gloomy period described by Dante, 

Che 1e dtU d* Italia tatte piene 
8oD di Uniiuii, cd uo metel diveota 
Ogoi villao che parteggiao diviene. 

After a long struggle for liberty, which the league 
of Lombardy only exposed to a new danger, the 
Lombard states broke out into thirty separate re- 
publicks ; and each, ridden and spurred on by its 
own little demagogue, singled out its enemy. Fer- 
rara matched itself against Ravenna, as Piacenza 
against Parma, or Pavia against Milan. Though 
confined within narrow territories, living in the sight 
of each other^s turrets, and separated by the do- 
mains of Barons who held both at defiance, those 
ambitious apes of Athens and Lacedaemon, found 
means to flourish in the midst of continual hostility, 
and filled the annals of two centuries with their 
impertinent battles. 

We embarked on the Po at Ponte jdi Lag' 
oscuRo, and sailed down to Fornaci, whence diffe- 
rent canals brought us successively into the Adige, 
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the Brentat MMl4he Adrifttbk. Aknig^ tbi^^niot an 
huU eooioal huto, thatehsd witb reeds^ vbera the 
Guardia 4li Po ara ttatioMd to watch both tli^ Aoods 
and the farfflen* The famert will Bometiaaea eleal 
across in the dark to sluice off the threatenif^ iiiaa- 
datioQ on their opposite neighbours; and tfie Po 
itself has been erer noted for this reeiprocatioQ of ^ 
mischief. 

Suceabuit ri qila tdliit, eomalimiqiie fureatem 
UadanuB aoa pMM Pirit; tarn iomiae taHo 
Tramit, et icpotof aperit tibi gorshe canipoi. 
Illot tern fu{it domioot : bunincolootf 
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Qoerti paluii « qoeite loggie, or eolte 
D* oflri, in aami, e di flgore cletto, 
Fur podM e baot ease ioueme iiocolte, 

ti lidl, e povere iiolrtte. DtiXA Cha. 



I FOUND Venice just what I had imagined it to be 
from books and prints. A singular tbiog maj be 
fully delineated. It is the sublime or the beaulifalf 
it is the scenery of Naples or the Belvedere ApoUo» 
that baffles description. 

Strangers, accustomed to expatiate on terra firms, 
soon feel the moated imprisonment of a town, where 
their walks are incessantly crossed by a oanal, and 
their thread of talk or thinking is cut at the sleep 
steps of a bridge. 1 admit its aquatick ad? aatages, 



wmi the cheap eooyenieoce of its goiAielaa; yetiwith 
eight theatres aod a proportioDate quantity of pri^* 
tale aoMisMieiit, with large iibrarieB and well stock- 
ed asarketst with every thing that study or pleasure 
eettid desiroy Venice is the last reeidenQe that I 
ehouid choose in Italy. 

St. MarVs is much altered since the late events. 
I saw none of those singularities, those official cos* 
tumeSf that mummery, that masking which used to 
enliven this scene. Men. of all ranks associate very 
promiscuously under the arcades, free from the old 
republican distinctions, and rattling on every sub* 
jeot except their own transformations. For six 
days in the week St. Mark^s place is a military 
parade ; on Saturday it is converted into a rag fair, 
and covered with ^^ cushions, leaden spoons, irons 
of a doit, doublets that hangmen would bury with 
those that wore them.^' 

St. Mark's Church is a very singular pile. Thoogh 
most of its materials came from Greece, their com* 
bination is neither Greek nor Gothick, nor basili* 
cal, nor Saracenick ; but a fortuitous jumble of all. 
A fr5ot chvided by a gallery, and a roof hooded 
with mosquish cupolas give it a strange unchristian 
look. No where have 1 seen so many columns 
erowded into so small a spaoe. Near three hun- 
dred are stuck on the pillars of the front, and three 
hundred more on the balustrade above. A like 
provision prevails in the interiour, which is dark, 
heavy, barbarous, nay poor^ in spite of aU the por- 
phyry and oriental marbles, and glaring mosaicks 
that woukl enrich the walla, the vaults, and 
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menls. In fact such a variely of cetoyn iroald md* 
pair the efiact of the purest architecture. 

The ProcuratU JVuave is a rich JiiM of building 
froDted with all the Greek orderi ; but the Cori»- 
thian is too evidently an after thougbtt an intrudcir 
forced upon the original design at the expeoae of 
a frieze. This front might dispense with .the pigmy 
colamns which are niched in the lower winJowsi 
and with the statues which rediae on their pedi- 
ments. Tired of so much embeUist>oient, the eye 
wants to see something of the wall. The opposite 
buikliog is lighter, iovver, less noble indeed, and 
too open ; a mere lantern. These piles are too 
dissimilar to have met in contact;. but the church 
which parts them is a vile object, and interrupts 
the communication of the arcades. 

In the adjoining Piazzetta the contrast is still 
more striking. The library and mini stand op- 
posed to the Ducal palace ; the. beautiful to the 
imposing, the regular to^ the odd. Happily lor 
Sansovino, the library was too short to admit a 
third story, and the two orders which compose it 
are as rich as beauty would allaw them to be. 
The mint has two fronts perfectly unlike; where 
it joins the library it accords with it too; but to 
the sea it presents bossages and rusticity up to the 
summit. 

^ The Ducal Palace is built in a style which may 
be arabesque, if you will, but it reverses ibe prin- 

m 

ciples of all other architecture ; for here the solid 
rests "On the open, a wall of enormous mass rests 
on a slender fret-work of shafts^ arches, and inter- 
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06Cted circles. The very corners are cut to ad- 
mit a thin spiral column, a barbarism which I saw 
imitated in several old palaces* A front thus bi- 
sected into thick and thin, such contrasts of flat 
and fretted, can please only in perspective. It is 
not enough that the structure be really durable, it 
should also appear so. 

Venice may be proud of her churches ; of those, 
at least, which Palladio has built. His Redentorc 
is admirable in plan and elevation* The interiour 
elevation is perhaps perfect in its proportions, sim- 
ple, grand, harmonious. One unbroken entablature, 
surmounting one unvaried Corinthian, reigns round 
the church. Its cornice, indeed, is one of the im- 
proprieties which are established in the interiour 
of all churches, and the angles flattened at the cross 
we must impute to the cupola. 

Scm Giorgio^ where the last conclave was held, 
is not so pure in design, yet worthy of Palladio. 
Both without and within are two difierent orders 
rising from the same pavement to different heights. 
The inner entablature starts out over each capital. 
The transepts seem too long for the nave, and the 
cupola too small. On the walls is a fine assemblage 
of marbles. The chief cloister, though supported 
by coupled columns, is nobly elevated : the windows 
grand : their pediments, as usual in Palladio's works, 
are alternately angular and curved. 

San Francesco della Vigna is another church of 
Palladio^s, but much inferiour to these. Its front, 
like San Giorgio^s, has two wings, each covered 
with half a pediment. The pediment in the mid- 

40 
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die i§ entire, and contains an eagle cooped in a 
circle. But whj did not the sacred bird fill the 
whole iympanum with his expanded wings ? So 
generally did the Greeks assimilate the one figure 
to the othsr, that they bestowed the same oame 
on both. 

Giosuati. The portal of this church emulates 
the Pantheon ; but the reverend brandy merchants 
who raised it, impaired its simplicity by two rows 
of equal statues. I was better pleased with the 
gradation within, where the statues form one range, 
relieTos another, and imitations of relief reign round 
the vault 

The Jemk church, like most of that order, 
blends richness of materials with poverty of design. 
Over the high altar is an enormous block of white 
marble hewn into a ciborium^ and set on twisted 
columns of v&nT aa^ico— ^apparent weight resting 
on apparent weakness ! the more precious mate- 
rials supporting the less ! The moeaick carpet 
looks well at this altar; but a similar inlay covers 
the church columns, where nothing should appear 
pieced. 

Sanie Maria della Salute is much admired. It is 
magnificent, to be sure, and iofty and rich ; but it 
.runs into too many angles and projections, too 
many ^^ coignes of vantage,'^ both without and 
within. It spires into a pyramid from the very 
basement up to the cupolas; but those cupolas 
screen each other, and are shored up with vile 
inverted consoles. 
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* St. Mo908^ the Scalzh St* Mary Zehmiigo, &c. 
are most cruelij dbsected aod tortured with deco- 
ration. All the belfries are butit on the model of 
St. Mark's : each of their fronts is flanked with two 
broad pilastera runningi like Gothick buttresses^ up 
to the parapet. 

The Palaces stand on grand Etruscan substruc-* 
tions, which, from the necessity of the element, 
must be simple and uniform. Above the water 
floor they are as . various as their architects. Some 
display the light eiegance of Sansovino^ others the 
exuberant ornament of Longhena, and a few the 
correct beauty of Palladio. They in general af- 
fect too many orders in front ; each order has, ab- 
surdly enough^ its full entablature 2 the lower cor^* 
oices are as prominent as the upper, and appear in 
profile so many separate roofs. In fact the Greciaii 
orders being foreign to the manners and waata of 
a city built upon water, will never enter into ita 
accommodaticms but at the expense of half their 
beauty and all their consistency. 

Most palaces have two gates, some three^ in tl|a 
middle of their fronts* On each side are two raop 
ges of equal windows in the basement aleoe. . Over 
the gates is a stately and decorated superstructure 
of balconies, arcades, and giganti^k windows, co»» 
trived for Venetian pageantry; and set in studied 
opposition to the general style of the front, whicb 
this wide, vertical breach divides into two. The 
windows are generally arched. In modern palacea 
their arch is circular, in some of the aocieat it 
forms arabesque curves of contrary fletion, whieb 
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finely contntt with the flat mass of wall. In a 
Coraaro and a Grimani palace, both on the grand 
canal, I remarked the Gothick church window, and 
that not in its most elegant intersections. The 
chitnnies %ure on those palaces, more coospiea- 
ously than so sordid an object should do, in imita- 
tion of obelisks, bells, and candelabra reversed. 

Many of those palaces are still rich in paiotiogs. 
The Ducal palace has lately lost a few ; but the 
greater allegorical pictures remain. Those of Paul 
Veronese are celebrated as compoations of the 
highest poetry. The subjects are surely poeti* 
cal; but the works themselves are full of such 
heads and such gestures as are common at Venice, 
of such satins and velvets as were peculiarly stu- 
died in that portrait and pageant-dinting school 
Tintoret's Paradise is a multitudinous confusion of 
hurried 6gures, which none but that furious ^^ ful- 
mine di pennello^' could assemhie. Palma's Last 
Judgment is another immense composition, but 
more intelligibly detailed. These artists seem fond 
ef introducing their friends into such pictured. In 
ode part of this work you see Palma^s mistress in 
heaven< tn another the fickle lover sends her to 
heil« The paintings of the great council-chamber 
form a continued epick on the triumph which the 
^epublick claimed over Frederick Barbarossa. In 
ene picture the suppliant Pope is discovered by 
the Doge, in another the Venetians defeat the 
imperial galleys, in a third, young Otho, their priaon^ 
er, bears to his father the demands of the conquer- 
or, in a fourth the emperour is prostrate at St. 
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Maria's, Most of tbis is, perhaps^ a ronmoce ; but 
a romance more pardonable in a Venetian paintings 
than in grave histories, whicb are said to admit it on 
BO good authority. 

In other palaces I saw some admired pictures, 
but none that left anj impression on me. This pro- 
Ufick school, frith all its colouring and fidelity to 
nature, seems deplorably vacant of interest, mind, 
drama, and historical troth. The only Venetian 
artist that could ever impress my soul, or awake its 
affections, is Canova. His first attempt at histo* 
rj remains here in one of the Pisani palaces. The 
subject is Dsdalus^ fixing wings on his son, a 
Dffidalus so full of the father and the workman, 
that Canova has seldom surpassed the expression 
at Rome. Genius is like the spiral, more rapid 
in its first progress, than when it draws near the 
voattainable centre of perfection. Reynolds look- 
ing back at his guinea portraits, and Bernini at 
kia busts of Cardinal Scipio Borghese, were morti* 
Aed to find those not so inferiour as they expected 
to their latter works.— In a AfanzilU palace, Cano- 
▼a^s Psyche stands alone, and intent on her butter* 
fly she discovers no want; yet at Rome he has 
twined the enamoured god so exquisitely round her, 
as to appear essential to his lovely partner* How 
£iw are so happy in eking their works ! how sel-- 
dom can you add to a finished thing ! 

A Grimani palace contains the only statue of 
Marcus Agrippa existing in the world. How 
strange that the heads of this most magnificent 
patron of ancient art should be so rare ! Even 
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this has be«n questioned as a portrait of Agrippa ; 
but the &ce struck me as safficiend j like the three 
busts, and stamped with that honest frown whseii 
Plinj remarks in the original. The sise of thie 
statue is between the heroick and the colossal ; 
and nothing appears on the naked figure but a 
sword suspended from the shoulder by a hakims 
of twisted cords. In the same palace is an admira* 
ble bust of Caracalla, a ^ure more common than 
the other imperial tyrants; perhaps because the 
▼ery pretensions of his successors obliged them to 
spare his effigy. 

Most of those palaces were then deserted-^-tbeir 
masters had retired from a 'city which they could 
govern no longer, to their estates on the continent ; 
and there reducing their establishments, left the 
tradesmen in town to deplore the void. But what 
▼oid could a stranger, unacquainted, as I was, with 
the former luxuries of Venice, discover in the 
pleasures and crowds that circulate all night round 
St. Mark^s ? f n such a society no concern should 
be more important than the theatre : yet the great 
Venetians seem to frequent theatres only for 
fashion or gallantry. To accommodate these chil- 
dren of midnight, the curtain never rises till ten 
o^clock ; but a woman of quality must not appear 
80 early, except at the first representation of aa 
opera or a ballet Then, indeed, she mast be 
present at the very overture, and shew her book 
of the performance, which a law of high life for- 
bids them afterwards to open. Such are fine 
ladies in every country. At once free and punc- 



tilioas^ the J aflfect a careless irreguiaritj if berever 
tkere is no positive rule of fashion to bind them, 
while they are siientlj exact to the little ridiculous 
superstitions of the ton. 

Venice has been long the great bookshop of the 
south : she still prints for Italy in general and for 
modem Greece, and exports largely to Germany 
and the north. The Venetians are also daily pub- 
lishing pamphlets which can only circulate at home, 
being satires levelled at domestick absurdities, and 
written in the vernacular dialect This dialect is 
apoken by all ranks of Venetians^ whose smart and 
hasty inflections of voice struck my ear as resembling 
the Welsh tone. 

My stay at Venice was short We make the 
toor of Italy, as we make the circuit of a gallery* 
We set out determined to let nothing escape us 
unexamined, and thus we waste our attention, 
while it is fresh, on the first objects, which are not 
generally the best On advancing we are dazzled 
with excellence, and fatigued with admiration. We 
can take, however, but a certain dose of this plea- 
sure at a time, and at length, when the eye is saturat- 
ed with picture, we begin to long for the conclu- 
sion, and we run through the last rooms with a 
rapid glance. Such a feeling as this will account 
for the hurried manner in which I passed through 
the few final towns of my journey, and this feel- 
ing was enforced by the dread of an impending 
war, the love of home, and the impatience of my 
companion. 
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Whoever goes abroad merely for obderyatioDf 
should avoid his own countrjineD. If you travel 
in a party, your curiosity must adopt their pace» t 
you must sometimes post through towns rich in art 
or antiquity, and stop where the only attraction is 
good cheen While you linger with fond delay 
among the select beauties of a gallery, your friends 
are advancing into other rooms, and the keeper com- 
plains when you separate ; you thus lose the free- 
dom of inspection, your ears ring with impatience, 
and often with absurdity. If you travel with one 
who is more ignorant of the language than yourself, 
you mMst stand interpreter in all his bickerings with 
the natives ; and will seldom content him ; for a man 
is usually harsher when his spleen is to pass through 
the mouth of another, than when he speaks for him- 
self. 
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YT E embarked at the Rialfo in a decked barge 
which collected a number of passengers from the 
gondolas. On starting from the quay, we were 
importuned hj a charity box which rattled in vain 
for the poor souls in purgatory, and drew nothing 
from us but smiles. A lottery bag circulated next, 
and with more success; the prizes being cakes, fowls, 
and rosolio. We passed 



— — — with iinaxined speed 
ITnto the Tnyect, to the commoo ferry 
Which trades to Venice. 



We skimmed so rapidly past the proud villas of 
the Brenta, that we could only admire what Dante 
admired, the grand embankments which the Pa- 
duans raised there ^^ per diffender lor ville e lor 
caste Hi.'' 

Padua has contracted, from its long, low porticos, 
and its gloomy churches, a grave old vacancy of as- 
pect. I saw nothing curious at the cathedral except 
a miraculous Madonnaj painted by Giotto in the 
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stjie of the Greek imageniakers, and spariDgly 
shewn to us under a gauze veil. 

The Santo is a mere heap of architecture. Cu- 
polas rise on its roof, not in the subordination of a 
pyramid, but in the crowded confusion of a mosque. 
The demon of oiTiaraent has played strange tricks 
within. St. Anthony's own chapel is another Santa 
CasQ^ rough all over with maible relieve and always 
crowded with the devout ; for Anthony, though a 
foreigner, is more popular at Padua than its native 
saints. I have seldom seen tombs so imuioderatejj 
fine as here, or so rich in pentameter praise. Bern- 
bo's monument is singular for simplicity : perhaps 
his epitaph is too simple for such a Ciceronian. 

St. Justiua's lonick aisles stand in that middle 
sphere between the elegant and the sublime, which 
I would call the noble. This church, like a true 
Benedictine, is rich in the spiritual and the tempo- 
ral, in sculpture and painting, in the bones of 
three thousand saints, and the disputed bodies of 
two apostles. Paul Veronese's martyrdom of St. 
Justina still remains here. Periodi's dead Christ 
is a grand composition in statuary, without one par- 
ticle of the sublime. This magnificent pile remains 
unfinished for a very suffic ient reason, not the want 
of money, but the possession oi it. Some pious 
simpleton, as they represented to me, ambitious to 
figure on so grand an edifice, left a large sum which 
the monks were to enjoy until they completed the 
front. 

At the hospital is a tablet of Ganova^s in honour 
of a citizen, which obliged him to introduce the 
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tower-crowDed colooj« Padua is therefore desig* 
Dated bj an ancient medal slung from her arm^ aod 
a small episodick relievo of Antenor marking out 
his future creation, and the Genius of the place with 
uplifted hands thanking the Gods for his arrival. 
Thus does Canova draw beauty even from expedi- 
ents, and throw mind into every trifle* 

In the Bo, jou see the genius of Palladio (for at 
least the design was his) conflned to limits which 
admit only elegance ; and what portico is more 
truly elegant than that of the court, what colonnade 
more happjiy adjusted to the space given, what 
decoration more in harmony with its subject? I mean 
Palladio^s own decorations : for the barbarous crust 
of scutcheons on the walls, is an insult offered by 
collegians to his shade. 

This ^^Antenorea Atene^^ can no longer boast a 
tumultuous throng of students; but it can boast pro- 
fessors highly eminent in science. The machine of 
education goes on finishing scholars, and is well 
supplied with chairs, libraries, museums, and all the 
implements of learning. The botanical garden is 
rich and beautiful. The observatory is stocked 
with English instruments ; even the timepiece is 
Grant's. Yet five centuries ago, when England 
had no such ma#hinery to boast besides Walling- 
ford^s, Padua drew the admiration of Europe to 
Dondi^s great astronomical clock, a work which 
gave name and nobility to its maker aod all his 
descendants. 

The Paduans, from a certain patriotick vanity, 
have been the dupes of some gross impostures ; as 
the Gothick tomb of their Antenor, and the monk- 
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ish coffin of their Livj. A similar propensity hai 
led the present Marquis Dondi dalP Horologio to 
maintain, like a true Paduan, that Livy^s Patavinity 
was a defect, not of style, but of loyalty to Caesar. 

The plain of Padua and the Euganean hills, 
though lying m the most beaten tread of invasion, 
and often the theatre of wars, have always returned 
to iheir ancient fertility, and to the same modes of 
culture as Martial found on them.* Half the scene 
was interminable like the sea, and, though covered 
with corn, it appeared in the distance to be one 
wood. How beautiful are vines when married as 
here, and trained round the field from tree to tree 
in double and intersecting festoons! How greatly 
they exceed, as a picture, the common vineyard, 
which looks at a distance like a field of turnips ! 

VicBNZA is lull of Palladio. His palaces here, 
even those which remain unfinished, display a taste 
chastened by the study of ancient art. Their beauty 
originates in the design, and is never superinduced 
by ornament. Their elevations enchant you, not by 
the length and altitude, nor by the materials and 
sculpture, but by the consummate felicity of their 
proportions, by the harmonious distribution of solid 
and void, by that happy something between flat and 
prominent, which charms both in front and profile ; 
by that maestria which calls in columns, not to en- 
cumber but to support, and reproduces ancient 
beauty in combinations unknown to the ancients 
themselves. 
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Pictaque pampioeiB videris arva jugis. 
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Even when obliged to contend with the coarsest 
Gothick at La Ragione, how skilfully has Palladio 
screened the external barbarisms of that reversed 
huik^ by a Greek elevation as pure as the original 
i/vould admit ! His Vicentine villas have been often 
imitated in England, and are models more adapted 
to resist both our climate and our reasoning taste 
than the airy extravagant structures of the south. 

In the Teairo Olimpico^ we see the genius of this 
great practical antiquary restoring what, in his time, 
was lost to the world, the interiour of an ancient 
theatre. On such a theatre alone are the Greek 
orders truly at home. But why is this matchless 
model intrusted to wood and stucco? I would have 
it imperishable : I would convert all the columns of 
the precinction^ all the decorations of the scene, into 
the finest marble. The wooden streets of Scam- 
mozzi should be swept away, and the whole cased 
in a shell which, similar in plan to the interiour, 
should promise all the beauty within. 

Verona. The amphitheatre here is entire only 
within, and that from modern restoration. Its ori- 
ginal elevation is demolished ; the present is but the 
inner wall of the porticos, which is faced with bos- 
sages, and bears no ornament, no inscription, no 
peculiarity that can lead us to its author or its date. 
The bull's head is a symbol common to amphithea- 
tres : I have seen it at Nismes, and, I think, at Aries 
also. On entering this Arena^ I felt all the grandeur, 
and fitness, and show, and capacity of the elliptical 
form, where the cunei are divided vertically by car* 
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dines, and the upper range separated from the lower 
by one narrow ambulatorj. 

The arch of Gavi bears nothing of VitraTiUB but 
his family name, and something like bis scroll on 
the frieze. Gallienus's arch is but a double gate, 
raised in the little, demi-gothick style of enrichment, 
The tombs of the Scaliger princes are models of 
the most elegant Gothiek, light, open, spiry, full of 
statues caged in their fretted niches ; yet sleoder as 
they seem^ these tombs have stood entire for five 
hundred years in a publick street, the frequent the- 
atre of sedition, 

Which made Verooa** incieot citiseoi 
CMt by their grave be acc Biing omamcotf. 
To wield old partiaaDs id hands aa old. 

San Michele has rivalled Palladio in some pala- 
ces of Verona. He has caught the true character 
of a fortified gate, and given to the Porta Stupa 
an air of gloomy strength and severity. The Pel- 
legrini chapel, his masterpiece, approaches the 
opposite extreme. Would Palladio have suflered 
such a profusion of sculpture and wreathed co- 
lumns ? In their day^ the genius of architecture had 
deserted Rome and retired to Lombardy, which, from 
Vignola downwards, produced the succession of 
masters. 

Mantua. An evident depopulation, a general 
stillness, sallow faces, and some grass-grown streets 
gave to this ancient city a sad resemblance to Fer- 
rara. The promenade of the Mincio has been just 
converted into classical ground, and a column 
erected by General Miollis to Virgil ^' on the green 
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field^ where the poet himself bad designed a tem- 
ple. 

The cathedral was then under repair. Giulio 
Romano, aspiring to build in the same great stjle 
as he painted, raised this edifice on six rows of in- 
sulated columns; but the grandeur of the design 
is defeated by the extreme diminution of the aisles. 
On escaping from the discipline of Raphael's school, 
where he had done nothing original, and finding no 
superiour excellence to check him at Mantua, Giu- 
lio dashed here into all the irregularities of genius, 
and ran after the Tuscan graces, the might}, the 
singular, the austere, the emphatick. In the pa- 
lace of the T he assembled all those graces on the 
Fall of the Giants; he left on the very architecture 
a congenial stamp. On returning from this palace 
across the lake, the state of the water, the length 
of the narrow wooden bridge, the crowds skipping 
oyer it from their Sunday sports, all recalled to me 
the humorous effusion of Catullus, which was ad- 
dressed, I do believe, to this very spot.* 

Cremona was never a seat of art ; the admired 
Perruginos are gone, and no object remains to 
divert jou from the dull, vacant regularity of its 
streets, except the great Porrazzo. The tremen- 
dous height of this tower brought Fundolo^s dying 
words to my mind. When exhorted at the block 
to confess and repent, ^' I repent of nothing,^' said 
the tyrant of Cremona ^^ but this — that when 1 had 

* O Colon ia, quae copit ponte ladere ligneo, 
£t lalire paratun babes, sfd vertriB inepta 
Crura pontic«li asculis rtantis, irredivivus 
Ne supinui eat, caraque io palude recumbat ! kc. 
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the Emperour and the Pope together at the top of 
my great tower, I did not hurl them both over the 
parapet." 

Looi is not the only mart of Parmesan cheese. 
I saw large warehouses in the surrounding villages 
where it is sold wholesale. The meadows are 
brought frequently under corn, to correct a coarse 
sour rankness whicH the grass would contract from 
constant irrigation. This rich and immeasurable 
plain slill improves in beauty as you approach Mi- 
lan. A great number of derivations from the Lam- 
bro and Adda cross the road, and a can^l borders 
it for many miles, presenting at one view a long file 
of equidistant l»ridges. Perhaps the water is too 
abundant and too slow, it is made to act too much 
on the soil, and on too viscid a soil for the salubrity 
of the country. 

Milan. I saw but very few of the palaces, and 
no gallery that could detain a spectator who, being 
rather in haste, was impatient of any thing beneath 
excellence. More incomes seem to be spent here 
on the table and equipage than on works of art. 
No eorso in Italy is now so brilliant as the terrace 
which overlooks the Lazaretto. 

The cathedral of Milan has been wonderfully con- 
trived to bury millions of money in ornaments which 
are never to be seen. Whole quarries of marble 
have been manufactured here in statues, relievos, 
niches, and notches; and high sculpture has been 
squandered on objects which vanish individually in 
the mass. Were two or three thousand of those 
statues removed, the rest would regain their due 
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importaDce, and the fabrick itself become more in- 
telligible. Those 6gure8 stand in rows which cross 
and confound the vertical direction of the architec- 
ture ; for here the eye naturally runs up the chan« 
nelled pillars, the lofty windows and long mullionSf 
the lateral spires, the tall thin buttresses, and never 
can keep in the horizontal line of the Greek en- 
tablature. Their rage for sculpture has encircled 
the very tops of the pillars, with statues, which 
tend to conceal the groinings, just where they 
spring so finely into the vault, which interrupt the 
immeasurable plumb-line, and which lessen the ap- 
parent heigh/ and the exility admired in a Gothick 
pillar. 

No construction of the kind is so bold, so various, 
so singular, as the roof and the cupola. The cut 
and insertion of every block prove that the art of 
vaulting ascribed to De Lorme, was known before 
him at Milan, in all its varieties. The design is ex- 
travagant, yet consistently extravagant. It was left 
for the reformers to front a Gothick church with 
quadrangular doors and windows. 

The furniture of the choir conceals that very part 
of the church which includes most picture and 
movement ; I mean the circling end of the aisles 
and the chapels behind. Pull down the stalls, gal- 
leries, and barricades ; pull down the canopies, the 
lamps, and red hats, sweep away the balustrade of 
St. Charles's tomb, and let the high altar alone stand 
in the sacred cross. Insulate this altar between 
four Gothick pillars springing aloft into four Goth- 
ick arches, and Crowned by a pyramid of Gothick 

42 
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freUwork. Then would the. architecture and the 
decoration beon« ; then the whole would unfold an 
incalculable variety of forms* While the aisles 
turned beautifullj round the choir, the eluding fli^t 
of their curve would promise more than it conceal- 
ed, and bring into architecture an effect which en- 
chants us in painting.* In the pile itself there 
resides a solemnity which collects the soul and 
inspires devotion. How awful its distant obscuri- 
ties ! how expanding the vacuum of its high-imbow- 
ed roof! how reverend the shadowings of its paint- 
ed light ! how affecting the family groups kneeling 
at wide intervals in the vacant nave ! what a picture 
this for Peter Neefs and his associates ! 

San Vittort is an old baiiUca magnificently re- 
built. Its high altar, and those of St. Alexander 
and the Madonna del Celso are rich in pietre dure. 
This last church boasts some admirable statues; 
its front, indeed, is injured by them. 

San Lorenzo has found men, as ridiculous as 
itself, to admire a mixt and intricate octagon, with 
arches, over arches^ a Dorick with gridirons in the 
metopes, an attick with an entablature not its own. 
Near this church stands a majestick colonnade : the 
remains, it would appear, of Maximian's baths, and 
the latest remains that I have seen of the ancient 
Corinthian. 

Sanf Ambrogio is renowned in the annals of Lom- 
bardy as the seat of coronations and of civil con- 
flicts. Its brazen serpent, being of antiquity un- 

* Ambire eDim se extremitas ipsa et lic denioere nt promittat alia 
post se, ostendatquc etiam quae occultet !*' Pliv. HUt, 
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kDowD, has giyeD birth to volumes of controver- 
sy.^ The sculptures of this basiUea are ancieot 
and rude, like the pile itself. The apostles carved 
round the marble pulpit are all matter-of-fact men, 
each intent on his own dish, and up to the knuckles 
in his own mess. How dilSerent the decorums of 
modern art in treating a Last Supper! and how 
dangerous those very decorums to the artist ! 

Dominican Convent. Here is the great supper 
itself! Though incorporated with a wall, this 
superb picture has passed through a chapter of 
accidents. Da Vinci, the dupe of his own inven- 
tions, contrived for this work a new kind of ground 
or imprimatura^ containing oils which were foreign 
to fresco. In half a century half the picture was 
effaced. Of all the heads remaining, only three, 
it is thought, are original, and the colouring even 
of these is due to the pencil of restorers. When 
faded, it fell into neglect, and became the sport of 
various barbarians. It was once whitewashed by 
the monks themselves. It was shot at wantonly 
by the Sclavonians who were lately quartered here : 
it was blistered, they say, by the corrosive fumes 



* The Xlilanese historians maintaio that this was the veiy serpent 
of Moses ; not Us emblem, as Maratori thinks : but their sole authori- 
ty is a bishop, who travelled in the blackest age of legend, and as 
the prelate contradicts Scripture Itself, we may fairly auestioo 
whether he really brought the thing from Constantinople, We know 
that the Lombards, after they had embraced Christianity in Italy, 
still adhered to some of their German superstition^:, particularly to 
the worship of serpents. Duke Bomoaldo was a catholick when he 
adored the golden viper, which his wife broke and converted into a 
chalice cover. Now, may not this braaen serpent have originally 
l>een one of the Lombard idols which, either 1o gain or to gratify 
proselytes, was admitted by priests into this chnrch, where it grew 
through oblivion into a catholick relick, and then passed for the gift of 
a Greek emperonr ? 
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of the cavalrj horses which were stabled in the 
refectory. At last it was rescued from perdition, 
and has lately acquired immortality from Mor- 
ghen^s unparalleled engraving. But Morghen found 
this picture so altered by restorers, that he was 
reduced to seek the original in its copies, two of 
which were painted in Da Vinci's time upon more 
fortunate walls. Like Euphranor in painting the 
twelve divinities, Leonardo began with the apostles, 
and exhausting his powers on them, he reserved no 
pre-eminence for the Master. — Having lavished his 
last touch of excellence on the celestial beauty of 
John, he left, in despair, the head of Christ unfinish- 
ed. Why had he not recourse, like his copyist, 
to that portrait which, they pretend, was sent by 
Christ himself as a present to king Abgarus? The 
Judas is generally supposed to be a likeness of the 
Prior ; but the painter, it seems, did not execute his 
threat. 

On leaving Milan I crossed several of those 
navigli or canals which serve, not only for carriage 
and irrigation, but also for manure, by depositing a 
mud called here fiore di terra ; a solution perhaps 
similar to that which Lucan ascribes to the great 
river of this country.* In passing the blue Ticinus 
on a pontoon I was surprised that Silius Italicus, 
an author whom I had found through all Italy 
most accurate in topography, should give the epi- 
thet of vadoso to so deep a river. 

* Quo^ne magit duUuid ttUui le solvU in amMin 
JSridamis— — 
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We then approached the rice gr.ounds, which 
were once diffused over all Piedmont, until their 
noxious effects made it necessary to confine them 
within a safe distance from highways and habita- 
tions. We passed a succession of fortified towns : 
for so gradual were the encroachment of the House 
of Savoy on the great artichoke, that Novarra, 
Yercelli, Santia, Chivaso, became each in turn the 
frontier of its pieced dpminions. 

I arrived at Turin on the 25th of May, 1 803. 
The next day I was arrested as a British subject, 
and I am now passing the tenth tear of my cap- 
TiviTy. 

1 Jaoe, 1812. 



LEGHOR]!f. 



Hie iMun vofu, andunqoe id tenpoie fdemii, " 

£t coQcmn 6det, et moltii otile bellinii. Lkax. 



Xhe Eastern riviera being then infested by the 
Great Devil and his banditti, I embarked, I8th of 
January, 1802, in an English brig, for Leghorn, in 
company with a German, who had been strutting at 
Genoa in the borrowed plumes of an EngUshmao. 
Had the coxcomb seen through the surfaces of 
things, he would not have renounced his own nation; 
for though the Italians may gull English travellers 
with affected preference, the Germans stand first in 
their real esteem, and certainly the Germans whom 
I met in Italy were of all foreigners the most ac- 
complished for travel, and the most intent on its 
instruction. 

Leghorn is interesting only to commercial men. 
I found the English merchants here exulting m the 
late peace, and the Americans deploring that event; 
nor can 1 tell which of these emotions pleased me 
most* 

A seaport is rarely the seat of virtue. Here 
theft is publickly regulated at the customhouse, and 
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acts as a duty on entry. The quantity of goods 
stolen bears an understood proportion to the quan- 
tity landed, nor do the merchants complain till it 
exceeds that *rate. Play is prohibited on purpose 
to be taxed. While the police lay pard playing 
under severe restrictions, a Jew pays to that branch 
of government 800 crowns a month for the mono* 
poly of the gaming houses, and lets out at a rack- 
rent this violation of the law to other farmers of 
iniquity. Usury is not, like theft, checked by any 
regulation. A Pisan of my acquaintance, having 
occasion to borrow here 1000 sequins, agreed to the 
usual rate of four per cent a month ; the money 
lender counted down the whole sum, and then de- 
manded back 480 sequins for the first year's inte- 
rest. In vain did the borrower remonstrate against 
pleaded custom. He took the 520 sequins, and 
two years after he paid 1480 for the whole. 

At the Rooms I saw Prince Pignatelli Belmonte, 
the Neapolitan renegade, and there I learnt the 
story of his wife. 

This beautiful woman bad been long the sport of 
persecution. Her very birth was involved in mys- 
tery. Her infancy she passed in the house of a 
German Countess then residing at Naples ; but what 
relation she bore to this capricious woman, who was 
for ever either beating or caressing her, remains a 
secret to all. In the same house, and in a quality 
equally doubtful, was a young man whom I saw at 
Rome, where he subsisted by his pencil. The poor 
child, finding this inmate in higher favour than her- 
self with the lady, applied to him for protection from 
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her crueltjt ftod, at his request, she was seot to a 
convent for her educatiort. 

At this convent Beimonte first saw her, and was 
captivated. Though insensible to a man so destitute 
of merit, she admitted his addresses as the means of 
escape from persecution : and now, when the secret 
of her birth was required, the countess and the 
painter acknowledged her for their child. 

They were married at Naples; but their union 
was soon interrupted bj the events which expeUed 
Beimonte from his country. The young princess, 
perfectly unconcerned for such a husband^s fate, 
withdrew to Rome, where she found an asylum in 
the Borghese family, and there she resided during 
the late revolution. In the confusion of truth and 
falsehood which then prevailed, the Romans cir- 
culated a report of Belmonte's death. This the 
princess greedily believed, went instantly into weeds, 
and could hardly act all the decencies of a widow ; 
for her affections were then engaged by the supe- 
riour merit of a young nobleman who could now 
address her as a lover. They exchanged vows, and 
for the first time in her life this amiable woman ex- 
pected to be happy. But her dream of felicity was 
short ; no sooner did they prepare for their nuptials 
than Beimonte re-appeared. It was an apparition 
fatal to both. The princess survived it but a few 
days. Her lover, less fortunate than she« fell into a 
melancholy madness* and now wanders about, hold- 
ing visionary converse with his dead mistress. 

On Monte JVero is a most magnificent church, 
raised by the piety of sailors to an old picture of the 
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Virgin, which had flown from Judea through the 
air, and perched on this hill for their especial pro- 
tection* To this miraculous daub thejr ascribe all 
their escapes ; and as ' proofs of its saving power, 
thej have covered the walls with cable ends and 
crutches, the barrels of guns which had innocently 
burst, the chains of delivered slaves, and a thousand 
ex'voio pictures bordering on caricature. No Italian 
ship sails past the hill without saluting our Lady of 
Monte Nero. A thousand sterns in the Mediterra- 
nean bear her name and effigy. Under her invoca* 
tion I had embarked in two different feluccas; but, 
finding me to be a heretick, she would never let me 
finish my voyage.* 

* Jn some points the present mariners of Italj resemble their 
ancestors. Both are attached to their favourite shrines, ** ber?ati ez 
undis ubi figere dona solehant.** Viae, 

£vei7 vessel has its saint, who generally gives his name to it, and 
Is alwrajs adored as its protector. 

** £st mibi, sitque precor, flavs tutcla Minerva 
*' Nam, et a picta casside nomeo habet.** Ovis« 

Here tfie saint is Minerva; but both the name and the paraseraon of 
the ship is the Helmet. 

When disappointed by their tutelar saint, the present Italians heap 
corses and sometimes even blows on his image. 



4i 



lojiutos rabidis pulsare querelis 



Coelicolas K>laio«o erat.** Svat. 

They believe the Corpo ^nto, which shines in the Mediterranean 
when a storm subsides, to be an apparition of Saints Nicholas and 
Peter. — These are evidently the successors of Castor and Pollur, 
whom the ancients worshipped in the same electrick meteor, mistakea 
by them for stars. 
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MANNERS OF FLOBENCE 



Poi Fireoce rimiova geotJ e modi. * Dirti. 

Such is'the influence of power over nafional taste, 
that the French have produced a very general 
change in the exterior manners of the Tuscans, 
though they remain the object of their secret ab- 
horrence. This change appears in a thousand trifles 
which are important only in the aggregate^ and the 
tendency of all is to break down the barriers of that 
dignity, true or false, which once distinguished the 
politer part of this people. 

Leopold himself, who was no friend to pomp, 
had begun the work of innovation. He had dis- 
pensed with the bag and sword at his court; but 
this late revolution has admitted boots into the 
evening circles. From the streets it has banished 
those gawdy heads of running footmen which de- 
graded humanity. The present lovers of the level 
have laughed into disuse the Eccellentissimos, and 
Illustrissimos, and Padrone Colendissimos, which 
were lavished in the direction of every letter. They 
have even attacked the ceremonious lei; and, on 
the slightest intimacy, they drop into the famihar 
tu. They have now reduced into a slight bow the 
compliment of viva^ so troublesome to sneezers. 
They have cropped the hair of the powdered fop* 
have hedged bis cheeks with the whiskers of & 
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sapeur^ aod stuck a sigar into bis mouth. They 
have restored 

AUe sfacciate donne FiorentiDe 
L*andar mostraodo colle poppe il petto. 

The ehock has been felt in literature^ and has 
deluged the language with French and revolu- 
tionary terms.* Indeed the Florentines had already 
begun to relax from that jealousy which excluded 
all other idioms from mixing with their own dear 
^^ favella.'' Pignotti and other fashionable authors 
have adopted many terms that are not academick^ 
while Cesarotti bent all his powers to pull down 
the Cruscan boulter, which Ottonelli, or rather per- 
haps Tassooif had attempted to overturn soon after 
its first erection. 

Such innovations have been condemned as sacri- 
. l€ge by the old purists; for those gentlemen of 
the Conciossiacosachi consider style as the sole 
merit of a man or a book, and the Florentine as- 
the sole idiom in .which style can possess toy 
merit; yet take up the *^ Prose FioreQtipe^^ and 
read, if you have patience sufficieat, their Ipalviati, 
Davanzati, Varchi, Cavalcanti, Animanzati, Gia* 
eomini ; then say, if in any language, ancient or 
modern, you have encountered a style more verboset 
more affected, more sonorously inane, than what 
those fathers and authorities of the dialect havO 
made classical and Cruscan. 



Dal too gente ioBovator ledottii 



La soBor dfriciiwima favella 

D*Aroo adoraaodo da coiori Don mioi, 

rarlao straBleri oel ratio linguaggio. Bokdi. 
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These changes, and roanj others, may be ulti- 
mately ascribed to the French. Here, indeed, eve- 
ry change is imputed to their influence ; every 
event in a private family is referred to their in- 
vasion, as having happened ^^ avanti i Francesi,^' 
or " nel tempo de' Frances!," or " dopo i Fran- 
cesi." 

. Though the modes of society have lately chang- 
ed, the general character of the Florentines re- 
mains the same. In tracing some lines of that cha- 
racter, 1 must, in gratitude, begin virith their civility; 
v^hich springs, I do believe, from a sincere desire 
of obliging, though it is often loaded with such 
protestations as would mislead plain men into dis- 
appointment. But they are more than civil, they 
are naturally humane ; this I should infer, not 
from the readiness of their tears alone, but from 
appearances far less doubtful. Their private cha- 
rities, their alacrity at the call of the Misericordia 
bell, their willing attendance on the sick, the very 
rt)ultitude of their beggars, though it indicate vice 
in the government, evinces the general humanity 
of the people ; a virtue peculiar to the oldest m- 
stitutions of this country. 

A Society of twenty gentlemen, called the Btton" 
uomini di San Martina^ has been, for four hun- 
dred years, collecting and distributing alms among 
\\)ff poor^ who ate ashamed to beg. The rank of 
those philanthropists and their objects of relief in- 
duce the rich to contribute, and sometimes to be- 
queath very considerable supplies. All bequests 
are turned directly into cash, nothing is funded, 
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nothing belongs to the Society, except the oratory 
where they meet. The receipts of eyerj year are 
distributed within the year, to hundreds who are 
starving under a genleet appearance : decajed gen- 
tlemen whose rank deters others from offering re- 
lief; ladies who live in garrets, and, ashamed of their 
poverty, steal down to mass before daylight; in- 
dustrious women whom the failure of the silk manu- 
facture has left without any resource; — such are 
the objects whom these Buonuomini go weekly 
privately to visit and relieve. They were a kind of 
benevolent spies upon the domestick miseries of 
Florence, and used to search for the retreats of 
suffering delicacy. I am sorry to learn that their 
zeal is lately relaxed ; instead of courting the unfor- 
tunate^ they now wait at their oratory for applica- 
tion, and thus effectually exclude many victims of 
sensibility. 

The Misericordia is an institution diffused over 
Tuscany. At Florence it consists of 400 men, 
chosen promiscuously from every rank, and classed 
into Fratelli, Giornanti, and Stracciafogli. These 
philanthropists volunteer their service. to the sick, 
the hurt, and the dead. On the toll of a bell, they 
repair to their chapel, where they conceal them- 
selves in long black vestments, which mask the 
whole head, and then set out with a covered litter to 
convey the patients to the hospital of Santa Maria 
Nuova. There you will find the fir^t noblemen in 
Florence with their aprons and ladles, following the 
soup, which is wheeled along the wards, and deal- 
ing it out to the sick as a check on the administra- 
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tioD of the hospital. Iq the Mine lugubrious gtrb 
thej convej, io the eveoiog, the corpees of the day 
to St. Catharioe^s church, where .all the dead are 
collected for the midnight cart, and eeut to the con* 
mon buryiog-grouud at Trespiano.* This b«ieTo- 
lent society has ne?er paused for the last 500 jears, 
nor desisted from its fatal duties durmg several 
plagues. Leopold was a member, and occasionally 
assisted iu bearing on his shoulders 

Con loHcdto amor gli egri ^ fmtJ. 

The virtues, however, of the Florentines are all 
of the timid, passive. Christian kind. Though 
ready to relieve and to toil for a friend, tbej will 
not face danger, nor the displeasure of the great, to 
defend him. Their sturdiness of spirit is vanished 
with the republick. Prone to revolution in that 
lusty period of independence and hardihood, they 
have exchanged the more turbulent virtues for meek- 
ness, long-suffering, obedience, and every quality 
that can adorn a slave. 

Florence, ever since Cosimo III. brought devotion 
into vogue here, has been one of the godliest cities 
in Europe, and is, perhaps, the only capital that 
displays more religion than the provincial towns. 
At Pisa I saw no great signs 6f faith, and so sensi- 
ble was the present Pope of the Pisans^ indifference 
on that point, that he sent iron crosses to be fixed on 

^ CoD8t8Jitine*i litter-men« or pflrhapii tbe Decaoi of Borne, wbj 

hare suegested tbe idea of the Mi<iericordia ; but they seryed only for 
tke deaoTaiid tbey «rei*e paid by tbe state. The carman of Florefice 
represents the ancient Veapillo. 
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their houses, and offered one year and forty days 
remission of sin for every kiss that should be given 
them ; yet not a passenger could be bribed by this 
liberal indulgence. At Florence, on the contrary, 
some favourite altars are worn smooth by the lips of 
.the devout. On every house are crosses painted 
to protect it, as the snakes of old/ from dirt and 
the devil. It was here that I first saw soldiers dis- 
ciplined into prayer by the beat of drum. Here the 
church, which was kept in check by Leopold, and 
threatened with dissolution by the French, begins to 
rear her inquisitorial head, and to demand from Span- 
ish piety all the outworks that she has lost. The 
confessionals of Florence, though indulgent enough 
to vice, will never remit the three extreme points of 
religion, abstinence twice a week, mass every Sun- 
day, and communion at Easter. ^^ Che tu possa 
qui cader morto !'^ cried a pious wife in a rage to 
her husband, *^ intendo per altro prima confessato e 
communicato.^^ 

A people so superstitious must naturally be fond 
of miracles ; and the clergy, to support the credit 
of the miracles on which all Christians build their 
faith, think it still expedient to bring fresh ones 
into view, and keep up a running stock in the 
church. 

The tide of devotion lately set strong towards a 
bakehouse, where an old Madonna had restored 
sight to a blind beggar ; but as the via del ciliegio 

Veto quiiquam faxit oletum. 



Piiij>;e diMM aogues : Pueri, ncer ett locui ; extra 

Meiete Pebmm. 
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aod the neighbouring streets were obstructed witb 
kneeliog multitudes, tbe ttrchbisbop has now remov- 
ed the picture to the Duomo, and has thus draws the 
godly to his own shop. 

Another miracle has brought the Conservatorio 
di Ripoli into vogue* Mademoiselle Salicettii 
daughter of the French commissary, was latelj 
praying before an image of the Announcing Angel, 
when, in tbe heat of devotion, she saw il open 
its half shut eyes, and move them benignantiy.* 
Miracolo ! cried the child. Her school fellows 
spread the alarm. The whole convent flocked to 
the angel, and the best believers were favoured 
with a renewal o( the miracle. Their cofifessor 
saw it, the archbishop saw it, the king of Sardinia 
saw it, the nun who conducted us through the 
house saw it distinctly. I will answer for her 
sincerity, and that of the slipper-kissing king ; the 
other gentlemen must answer for themselves. The 
image, which is an alto-relievo, fairly painted and 



* Tfai» miracle had been ofteD performed bj chureb images, aod 
ma/ be traced, like maojr others, to ancient mjtholocj. Strabo 
meutioos a statue of Minerva I lias which did precise^ tbe same 
thing. The withered elm in the Piazaa del Duomo, which was in- 
stantly restored to vegetation by St. Zenobio*s body resting on its 
trunk, is but an imitation of tbe withered oak at Capreae, which burst 
into leaf the moment that Augustas set foot on that island. This 
elm puizles me more than any of their miracles. The event hap- 
pened at a time when Florence was more populous than at present, 
and the most enlightened city in Europe^it happened in the most 
publick place in the whole town — on an object familiar to every in- 
habitant-*and in the presence of many thousands, who were then at- 
tending tbe solemn removal of the saint from San Lereuo to the 
cathedral. The event is recorded by contemporary historians, and Is 
inscrilied on a marble column now standing where the tree stood— a 
column erected in the face of those very persons who saw tbe mira- 
cle performed, and who certainly, if the inscription were false, would 
nut have suffered so impudent a forgery to insult them. 
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Vdrnished, I will acquit of all deception. The de* 
ception lay only in the fancy of secluded women, 
whose thoughts run perpetually on miracles, who 
went resolved to see a miracle, and would not be 
disappointed.* In our country, enthusiasm is a 
more thinking malady ; it laughs at intelligible vi- 
sions like these, and breaks its own head on the 
metapKysicks of religion. 

After this miracle came a ghost from purgatory, 
and haunted the wood of Villamagna near Florence, 
to tell the secrets of its prisonhouse, and beg a 
requiem of eight pater-nosters a day. It appeared 
and spoke only to a little shepherdess ; but people 
of all ranks, priests and physicians, flocked from 
the city, suggested to her questions, and received 
with reverential awe the answers which she report- 
ed from the spirit. A crucifix was raised in the 
haunted spot. Myriads of seraphim (^^ un nugolo 
di bambini,'^ said the child) fluttered round it, and 
the multitude fell down in devotion, 

<?aataDdo miserere a verio a verso* 

These parlies lasted during the hottest months of 
1800. Paoletti, a writer celebrated in agriculture, 

* Id defence of Uiese ladies I shall mention an illii<:ion of optirks 
or of fancf in a gentleman who is much freer from prejudice than 
tbey. About three years ago the Cavaliere Nerli of 8i«uia, after 
reading till a late hour, rang for his valet, and prepared for bed. 
The servant undressed him and retired, leaving bis master to ex* 
tingnish the light. When Nerli turned round tbr that purpof^e, he 
saw the lamp in the hand of a smiling old man. who bowed most 
politely, and vanished in a moment. Precisely on the same night of 
the next year, the Cavaliere was no sooner in bed than the same old 
man re-appeared, drew his curtains, smiled in his face, made his 
bow, and vanished as before. Nerli, being a man of known vera- 
city, drew more attention to his ghost than ghost seers usually 
couunand. 

44 
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records the whole tpansaction as rector of Vtlla- 
magna. The archbishop examined the shepherd- 
ess, gA^e his sanction to her tale, and sent her 
round to the convents to satisfy the pious curiosity 
of the nuns. I must not, however, omit that the 
master of this little visionary had a large stock of 
wine, which the excessive heat was then spoiling. 
Providentially for its sale, the ghost continued its 
visits till all was drunk up by the thirsty multi- 
tude. It then thanked them for the holy charity 
of their prayers, and announced its departure to 
paradise. Indeed the scandalous chronicle men- 
tioned a few barrels which were also turaing sour 
in the rector^s own cellar.* 

Though glutted with pageantry and pantomime 
by a church so active as this, such a rage have the 
Florentines for spectacle, that in a city containing 
only 81,000 inhabitants there are six theatres, and 
all these overflow in carnival. After a suspension 
of some years the carnival has again revived that 
variety of amusements peculiar to a town which has 
been long the seat of ingenious idleness. 

The last ball in carnival is called Romper la 
Pentola^ or the breaking of the pipkin, which is 
still literally observed in some families. The ob- 
ject of this play is to break a pipkin suspended 
from the ceiling of the room, and filled with con- 
fectionary and fruits. Each of the company in his 

* There are two motiyes for hurrying the consumption of Ttas* 
can wines. From a defect of fermentation, the common wines do 
not keep beyond eighteen months ; and they run rapidly to waste 
through the porous wood of the small flattened barrels which con- 
tain them. 
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turn 18 blindfolded, and after he ba« been sufficient* 
ly huBtled and badgered bj the rest, he is then left 
free to cross the room and brandish a stick at the 
pipkin.^ If be break it, an animating scramble 
ensues between the sexes ; but sooietimes, instead 
of sweetmeats, the poor wight finds a pitcher of 
water prepared for the blow, and is soaked in the 
contents. 

Here are other amusements intended for the 
mind. La SibiUa was an exercise introduced into 
the academy of Apatisti, and now is merely a play 
for boys. One represents the Sibyl, and, being 
seated in solemn state, waits for the question which 
another proposes with affected reverence. To this 
question he gives an oracular response as remote 
from the subject as he can possibly devise, and thus 
calls up the ingenuity of his playmates to recon- 
cile the cross-purposes ; a distortion of ibought in 
which Italians excel. 

The Perc/U appears a more rational mode of 
triding, and, when properly conducted, may tend 
to sharpen the sagacity of young minds. Every 
person engaged writes on a separate paper a perche 
or question, which will be pointed or silly as the 
querist himself happens to be. Each of these ques- 
tions goes round the circle, receives written solu- 
tions from all ; and they grow into a general sub- 
scription of wit or nonsense. At last the president 
collects all the motley leaves, and reading them 

* This ifl the subject of a group in the Boboli garden ; but the 
artist CappezKUoK was obliged to alter the arraDgement of the 
play. 
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aloud to receiTo the comments of the company, 
comes successively across the self-love of every 
subscriber. 

S. D. S. or, Si destdera sapere is an attempt not 
only to solve the perch€^ but even to divine it. Hav- 
ing formed in yonr mind a question, you give only 
the initials of the ivords which compose it, and some 
are so ready at the sport, that on seeing those letters 
they hazard an immediate answer, which, of course, 
will be direct or vague, according as they catch, or 
only guess at your meaning. A }oung Doblemao 
here astonishes many by his prompt solutions which 
are given in verse. 

The Florentines have been ever remarked for 
their curiosity. This formerly led them to mobs, 
bloodshed, and insurrection ; and now it degene- 
rates into the silly gape of a village. I have seen 
a dead dog, while dragged to the river, collect a 
funeral convoy of fifty persons. If you look up at 
any monument of art, the neighbours will often 
leave their work, to join in the gaze and enjoy your 
admiration. 

A stranger entering Florence on a holrday would 
greatly overrate the wealth of its inhabitants. All 
ranks live in a state of ambitious poverty, of splen- 
dour abroad and penury at home ; or, as the French 
termed them on their disappointment*—^^ habit de 
velours et ventre de son.'' 

A Florentine of the frugal class will suffer no 
luxury in his possession to remain idle. When he 
does not use it himself, he contrives to let his car- 
riage for the day ; if he cannot attend the theatre, 
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he lets bis box for the evening ; and would let his 
wife for the night, but Signora secures that perqui- 
site for herself.* 

They carry the same economy in parade to their 
establishment of servants, whom they affect to call 
the famiglia, as the Romans did their slaves; In- 
deed the old contention for numbers, the ^^ qusestio 
quot pascit servos,'' still prevails among rich Ita- 
lians. Here the footmen, if numerous, are gene- 
rally selected among mechanicks, and, when their 
appearance is not required in livery, they are kept 
working for the family as upholsters, tailors, and 
shoemakers ; for so easily satisfied is the love of 
cleanliness, that one man's broom is sufficient for 
a whole palace. Men servants are preferred by all 
ranks to women. Even in families where the 
daughters are young, a man is often the sole domes- 
tick. The maid servants are generally shut up, the 
mistress allows no female to stroll but herself. 
The wet nurse, indeed, attends her abroad, as an 
object of parade, drest in flaming silks, and bound 
with a mystick sash, which denotes the sex of the 
child, according as it falls on the right side or the 
left. In every great house there are two confiden- 
tial servants ; the widow, who is employed in all 
commissions of delicacy, and consulted on every 
point where propriety is doubtful ; and the secreta- 

* Not alwajs, if ire ma/ believe a poet now liTiDg in the first 
fiMhioo. 

II oottro difooor compra il Britanno ; 

Mt'Dtre dorme il omrito conrapevole, 
SoKe ei dal letto, a queeti iosulti avTetao, 

£ turpi amori inonorato mendica ; 
Delia vereogoa wa divide U prexxo, 

E COD. baci comprati i torti vendtta. Fahtoni. 
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rji who is the more oecesiary here, as few Boble- 
meo are capable of writing a letter. 

How degenerate the patriciaDs of the preaeat 
day from their accomplished ancestors ! for more 
than three ages did the Tuscan nobility surpass all 
Europe in literature and science, as poets, &8 
physicians, as professors. They were the exclusive 
historians of their own country, and very generally 
employed as the ambassadors of foreign courts. 
Dante, Petrarch, Cimabue, M. Angelo, Galilei, 
Macchiavel, the six greatest Tuscans that per- 
haps ever existed, were all noble. After this the 
class of goldsmiths produced the most celebrated 
names. 

An Englishman, arriving here fresh from the de- 
licacies of decorum which he left at home, wili 
be apt to stare on his first introduction to tbe 
ladies. In England the reserves of education, and 
perhaps a certain cleanliness of thinking, tend to 
throw an elegant drapery over the female mind; 
but here it appears in all the nakedness of honest 
nature. Indeed the female character is, in everj 
country, half the work of the men, and where gen- 
tlemen require no delicacy in the sex, ladies of course 
affect none. 

The fair Florentines still persist in habits which 
have been long banished from English society ; you 
will see very elegant women take snuff, spit on 
the floor, blow their resounding noses in snotted 
handkerchiefs, clap gentlemen on the thigh, keep 
conversation continually fluttering on the brink of 
obscenity, and often pass the line. Such are tbe 
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manners that instantly succeed to the pruderies of 
a convent education ; marriage develops the whole 
woman at once, and makes immediate amends for 
the imprisonment of the giri. A black gown goes 
every where.* 

Here the beauty of the sex seems more con*- 
nected with sentiment than in our colder climate. 
You meet beauty blended with intelligence, with 
benignity, with pride, with languishing, ivith de* 
fiance, with devotion; but seldom with modesty. 
The fine spiry form of sharp edged sensibility, or 
the voluptuous swell of fuller constitutions, the hu- 
mid gloss of the large Greek eye, or the milder radi- 
ance of the celestial blue ; — all are variously rakish 
in their expression. 

Cecisbeism, though perhaps as general, is not so 
formally legalized here as at Naples, where the 
right of keeping a gallant is often secured by the 
marriage contract ; yet here no lady can appear in 
fashionable company or before God without such 
an attendant. She leaves her husband and children 
at home, while her professed adulterer conducts 
her to church, as if purposely to boast before hea- 
ven the violation of its own laws. This connexion is 
generally ludicrous, where it is not wicked. The 
cecisbeo seems vain of the servilities which his mis- 
tress studies to impose on him. I once saw a lady 
bid her Signer Cavaliere stir up her fire, ^^ Attizzate 
il mio fuoco/' At the word of command he put 



* In the mooth of Maj, all the ladies of fashioo are invited by Per* 
pignani, to a f'l^te at the Cascine of Pisa, where they Ktaod unblushing 
In the circle, where the camek perform thsir Ternal rites. 
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his hand under her petticoat, remored the chafing 
dish, stirred the coals with a small siUer shovet 
which he kept in his pocket, replaced the pan, and 
re^adjusted her dress. 

Let no man tell me that Italian mannera should 
not be tried by English laws. Virtue is of no 
country. Infidelity is e?ery where vice ; nor will 
its frequency excuse individuals, for individuals ha?e 
made it universal. Yet female virtue has cei tainij 
fewer defences here than in Bingland ; and as vir- 
tue is ever proportionate to resistance, an Italian 
beauty with an Italian temperament, remaining feith- 
ful to an Italian husband, in the midst of Italian 
manners, is more virtuous than an English wife caa 
possibly be. 
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ordineni 



JUcfuB evagBoti firoia liceotue 
iByedt, amoWtque colpai, 
Et veteres revocavit artei. Hotictf. 



Xhe Tuscan history may be reduced to three 
periods, — the republick, the reigns of the Medici, 
and Leopold^s alone. Of these three, perhaps the 
last fills the most important space in the eje of 
the nation, for his father and his son were blanks 
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on each side of him. The reigD of Leopold was 
philosophy working for the people ; not the com* 
plicate philosophy of economists and constitution- 
makers, but rather good sense acting with good 
intentions in dispelling prejudices, correcting abuses, 
and in improving the moral and physical condition 
of men. 

Before the rights of men agitated Europe, Leo- 
pold had come to a government foil of distinctiona 
and eiclusions. He immediately opened all the 
offices of state to all ranks, he brought all men 
under the same law and tribunals, he suppressed 
unnecessary courts, he simplified the course of 
justice, he instituted for Tuscany a penal code of 
email volume, a code, which abolished torture, mtl- 
tilation of body, the pain of death and the seques*- 
tration of land, yet from steady enforcement ren- 
dered crimes rare and murder unknown. 

He made commerce free in all its relations, in 
the free introduction, passage, circulation and sale 
of goods, of grain, wine and oil, free from th^ 
checks which markets, corporations and pubiiok 
brokers had formerly laid on weighing and mea«- 
suring. The lands he freed from their ancient 
restrictions to particular corn and oil mills. He 
abolished all monopolies and coazioni of hay and 
straw. He transferred the load of taxation from 
grain and raw commodities to the materials of luxu* 
ry. He suppressed the farming of bread, candles, 
fish, &c. He opened the rivers, freed the chase 
from restraint, the customs he removed to the 
frontiers ; he threw several vexatious taxes into 

45 
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one ; he fixed the sum which was wanted bj the 
state, and left the people to raise it in their own 
way, jet such were his economj and order, that 
while he resigned many sources of revenue, be 
discharged the publick debt of the nation, and re- 
duced the annual rate o( interest to 3 per cent. 

His establishments in the fine arts, though less 
•plendid than those of the Medici, were perhaps 
more directly useful ; not galleries, but schools of 
painting. The Medici revived and protected lite- 
rature. Leopold created for science the first cabi- 
net in Europe. The Medici were fond of raising 
statues to themselves; Leopold refused one which 
was offered by his grateful people. The Medici 
turned all the treasures of their little state ioto 
•uch a mausoleum for their ambitious dust as beg- 
gars every monarches in Europe, a mausoleum lined 
with the rarest marbles and incrusted with pre- 
cious stones ; Leopold designed for his family the 
same common grave that receives the meanest of 
his subjects. Those upstarts, risen from the count- 
ing-house to the throne, arrogated all the attributes 
of majesty ; Leopold, the son, the brother, and the 
heir of emperours, freed bis subjects from the de- 
basement of kneeling.* 



* Ad ioKcriptioD on the citadel of Siena, which Leopold difiooaotled 
and tamed ioto a publick walk, contrasts bim buclj with the osarper 

COMDO. 

krwm 

A Cotido Mediceo 

Ad imperii neiuritatein fundAlan 

Petniii Leopoldun Aiist. 

SpectaU Spufnsiiim fide 

Ad deliciaa rertit. 
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Though born to a military governmetit and sur- 
rounded from his infancy with troops, Leopold soon 
felt the vice and folly of soldiers in a little state. 
On arriving here, he reduced the army, laid up 
the navy, and exempted its knights from their im« 
potent caravans. The soldiers and the noble life- 
guards he replaced by citizens, and these he em- 
bodied into four companies, not for his own protec- 
tion but for the police of the country. Thus Leo- 
pold really did what princes encircled with guards 
only pretend to do, — he trusted his all to the affec- 
tion of his people. 

He was the friend of religion rather than of the 
church. He banished the inquisition from Tus- 
cany; reduced the multitude of idle festivals; 
thinned the population of the convents, by checking 
that temerity and that violence which used to stock 
them with youth ; he suppressed those which had 
lost their monks ; he subjected the church lands to 
the general taxation, and kept the clergy on good 
behaviour by a wholesome degree of alarm. In- 
deed the parochial clergy, whom Leopold respected 
as useful men, had some reason to complain ; for, 
by commuting their tythes^ he eventually wronged 
them ; as the rate fixed, though fair and ample at 
the time, fell afterwards in value, from that de-* 
preciation of money which followed his own im- 
provements- 
All Leopold^s reforms were gradual, connected, 
and led to each other. Nothing was demolished 
at once, nor did any nuisance cease until better 
resources were opened to the persons who had 
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Ii?ed bj ih By keeping m hia own haa^ the 
power of reforming, he 8a?ed it from mischief. 
A free natioD will receive do beoetitfl bul in its own 
way, and here some despotism was necessary to 
overcome abuses which bad enriched the most 
powerful. Our British constitution coutd never 
eiTect all the benevolent purposes of Leo|iold. In 
the purest house of commons there would be 
country gentlemen enough to maintain the gai&e- 
laws which he annulled. Expel those sportsDoea, 
and merchants or farmers would succeed, who 
flourish by such monopolies as Leopold suppressecL 
In removing these evils I will not say that the 
m6tives of this prince were invariably pure. The 
rougher passions of our nature are ever the more 
vigilant; and, perhaps, a certain dislike of tiie 
privileged orders who had teased him^ may have 
given a stimulus to reform, when his benevolence 
relaxed. 

He often travelled, not for pleasure or display^ 
but to know his people and their wants. He 
heard every person;* he saw every thing; be re* 
gistered every notice. The information thus ob- 
tained he reduced into a system, which protected 
him from imposition, and from dependence on his 
ministers. Thus his knowledge of details surprised 



^ CoDcealed in his old pastrano, he once fell into cooTersation w<th 
a poor wonian near Pisa, and drew her ins^nMbly on to talk of bnn- 
self. *' II gran Duca (said she ^ baonissimo di cuore. roa qiiaiche 
Tolta fa berlicche berlocche.'* — *' Cbe, diavolo, viiole din; beriiccbe 
berloccbe ?♦♦— ^** Ora dice di si, ora di no." The Prinre, as I heard 
the story, was so well pleased with this censure of biin.*^elf, that he 
gave the woraan one crown for her beriiccbe and another for her 
berloccbe* 
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tbMsands who addressed him od their own con* 
cerns, and silenced many petitioners. Perhaps 
tfaia activity was too meddling, too jealous, too 
constantly at work, for a prince; perhaps he go- 
verned his states too much, and trusted the interests 
of his people too Httle to themselves; perhaps he 
loft too often the mainspring of the political 
machine, to watch the action of the minutest 
wheels.* 

Leopold was certainly the best prince of his 
time* Frederick sank into a conqueror befote him, 
or^ at best, a philosopher who could act the tjraiit. 
Whatever the Prussians obtained from Frederick 
passed for favours : Leopold opened to his Tuscans 
their rtghts. The one was ambitious to multiply 
his anbjects; the other to make his happy. Fre- 
derick's soul and resoiirces lay in his arm) ; Leo^ old 
bad the courage to disband his. Frederic k^ as a 
warriour^ took commanding ground, and situation 
gave importance to his words, as it does to a rob- 
ber's on the scaffold; Leopold, bj mixing fami- 
liarly wttia citizens, soon lot^t the gloss and glitter 
of a nsoaarch, but he created that nobler and more 
durable affection which follows talent and power 
when beneficently employed. 

In short, Leopold was a patriot on the throne. 
Of all practicable governments this is suiely the 
most convenient ; yet depending on ^he duratiof> of 
one man's virtues and powers, it leaves us still to 

* Leopold was taught to make lecjs hy Father Pozzi, a Servite, 
who WM at once a loonlL. a hla4*k«mtth. and a fencing nmster ; and 
the dread of those keys, which gave bioi secret access into every 
office, kept all bis placoflraB ob Ule alert. 
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desire another fotm of polity, not so simple, per- 
hapSf nor so cheaply administered, but more safe for 
the governed, more able to perpetuate itself, and 
more indifferent to the character of them who coo* 
duct it 

For want of that perpetuating power, which can 
reside only in the people, half of Leopold^s im- 
provements ceased with his reign. His successors 
have abolished, by their ^^ veneratissimo motupro- 
prio,'' some of those republican forms which the 
Augustan policy of Cosmo I. retained to amuse a 
nation which he had robbed of its independence. 
The senate remains only to figure in processions; 
for the authority, which it lately caught from the 
suspension of all other authorities, was accidental 
and jshort The ^^ Community of Florence,^' insti- 
tuted by Leopold for the police of the city, having 
something popular in its constitution, was the organ 
lately employed by the French for revolution and 
robbery. 

Leopold^s penal code, called the ^^ Criminal r^ 
form," is still in force ; but it wants his preventing 
vigilance. Capital punishment is now restored, yet 
crimes have increased since his reign from 50 to 
120 trials a month.* His civil code was left unfin- 

* One inexplicable gang of raflfians had long been felt, bat could 
not he followed, on the road between 1* lorenoe and Bologna. Travel- 
lers daily disappeared, and could ne?er be traced bj their spoils. 
Two Pisans of my acquaintance.* passing through Pietra iMala, put up 
at a solitary inn on the Apennines, and asked for beds. The landlady 
told them that she must send two miles off to borrow sheets of the 
curate. A desolate house and a wretched supper, set in opposition 
with diamond rings on the coarse fingers of their hostess, alarmed lier 
guests, who had heard of the in?isible murders committed on this ' 

* Mr, Dodsworth and Signora Patriarchi. 
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isbed, and the courts are still perpleied between 
the ^ Gius commuDe,^^ or Roman law, and the 
** Giuft municipale,'^ which is a chaos of jarring sys- 
tems formed bj the contentious republicks of Tus- 
cany. 

Agriculture is still left free to produce ; but it 
suffers now from the burdens laid on its productions. 
For every bullock that enters Florence a duty of 10 
crowns is paid, and for every hog 10 lire, nor oan 
these be killed without a permit from the excise. 



SIENA. 



THE PEOPLE. 



Uor lb giammai 



Gcote si vaoa come b Saoese P Diinri. 

jThe Senese seem vain of their descent from a Ro- 
man colony, as figures of the she wolf attest in every 

road. Tbey^ comninolcated their suspidon to the Vetturino, and 
bavin; concerted their plan, they desired him, in the landlady's beai^ 
ing> to call them up at five in the morning, and retired to bed. There 
they kept a fearful watch nntii all were asleep; when stealing from 
their bedx, they set off before miduight, and thus escaped alive from 
those dreadful confines. 

Not long afterward, a member of the gang being taken, made a 
discovery of the rest. All the banditti were surprised while feasting 
mt the parsonage, and their horrible mystery was at length revealed. 
It was the law of their society to murder all the passengers they 
stopped, to kill and bury the horses, burn the carriages and baggage, 
reserving only the money, Jewels, and watches. Biondi, the curate, 
was their captain ; the mistress of the inn was their accomplice, and, 
in the manner Just mentioned, she sent him notice of every traveller 
that lodged at her hoase. 
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comer of the citj* We know but little of those 
colonists, eicept the wanton rebellaoD which Tacicot 
records. Their descendants were lost in obeeuritj 
till the eleventh century, yet early in the twelfth 
they betrayed an hereditary love of revolution^ aad 
shook off the yoke of the too celebrated Matilda. 

When the Humbled were eipelled from Loas- 
bardy, Siena offered an asylum to those factious and 
degraded monks, who resembled her own nobilitj 
both ill character and in fate. To these exilea she 
owed the first establishment of her woollen maDU- 
factiire, which soon paved the way for the silk. 

Too dignified to be useful, the nobility of Siena 
left those arts to the people. The people became 
industrious, rich, refractory. Impatient of taking 
the law from others, they insisted on sharing in the 
legislature, and prevailed even beyond their wishes; 
for their former lords, seeing the senate debased by 
weavers and wool combers, abandoned their publick 
functions, and sulkily letired to their castles in the 
country. 

Tiie plebeians, flushed with their new robes and 
authorities, impertinently intruded into the quarrels 
of the empire. Their vanity, however, was latal to 
their peace. Proud of supporting a townsman on 
the papal throne, they let Alexander III. embroil 
them with tlie Ghibellines, and were crushed in the 
publick conflict. Frederick Barbarossa punished 
their presumption by divesting them of all their 
franchises, which, on their abject submission, he 
afterwards sold back in retail. 

The nobility either remained insignificant and 
idle on their estates, or they embarked in the cru' 
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tades. Some, indeed, desperately revolted to the 
Florentines, eicited them to war against their own 
country, and were finally defeated at Montaperti. 
Victory inspired the citizens of Siena with an arro- 
gance and tone which imposed on the starving 
nobles. This neglected class, feeling all the impo* 
tence of denuded rank, came humbly back to the 
city, where most of them renounced the names and 
arms of their family. The few who retained them 
were confined, like Jews in the Ghetto, to a certain 
street which is still called Casato or surname. The 
rest styled themselves Peter the draper, or Paul the 
hosier, or Ansano the mercer; and built, by their 
trades, those palaces which their paltry feuds could 
scarcely furnish. 

On rising into merchants, some of those patri- 
cians branched off into foreign countries. The 
Buonsignori established in France ^^The bank of 
the great table,^' which flourished for^ century and 
was then pillaged by Philip the Fair. The Chigi 
opened a bank of equal celebrity at Rome, where 
the vain Agostino made as stupid a sacrifice to his 
sovereifirn as that of Gresham. Not satisfied with 
the magnificence usual on such occasions, when 
he invited Leo X. to a banquet at the Farnesina, he 
served the whole papal court with a succession of 
silver plate, and ordered the removes, as they went 
from table, to be tossed into the river.* By what 

* The Senene bad been long notorioa* for racb profhsion. Tbe 
present motto U taken from a pait8a§:e which alludet to a net of young 
prodigah in Siena, called " Ia Bri^ata Godereccia.** These irere 
men who could dab a pane of 200,000 ducats, and ^pood it in 91 few 

46 
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contagion is it that niercbaota, so prudent while at 
home, lose their senses when tkej approach sove- 
reigns. 

The artisans of Siena caught the court disease. 
Whoever could buy an estate, bought also nobilitj, 
and changed their party. A government thus 
fluctuating between two orders, fell into a new 
series of revolutions. Its executive power was 
invested first in three consuls, next in a cooamie* 
sion of fifteen, then in the nine, thee in the thirteen, 
then in the twelve, all variously composed of patri* 
ciaos and plebeians. Such changes exposed the 
state to a succession of tyrants, to Nicolo captain 
of the people, to the Duke of Milan, to Petrucci, to 
the Spaniards, and, after one bloody struggle^ to 
the Medici. 

From that time Siena dates her decay. From 
85,000 inhabitants, the population is declined to 
15,000 ; and of 39 gates, which were then neces- 
sary to a city so singular in its outline, only tt are 
now open. Those, plebeians are extinct who fought 
for the independence of their country, who extend- 
ed' its limits, and introduced the arts, made it a state 
of Italy, and a school of painting. That rommeroe, 
which once excited the jealousy of Florence, now 
exports nothing that bears the name of Siena, ex- 
cept its hats. Cavalieri have succeeded to mer- 
chtints, and the republick is no more* Ever since 



months. Tbeir pbearants were roasted with banusg clovei, and 
Uieir bonei were shod with stiver, to ape, I presone, the nuptial 
extraragance of the great nanioii of Tuscany. The seene of their 
debanetery it sow a ehapel. 
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Oocimo I. fixed a citadel od her enslaved backt 
Sieoa hag sunk into one flat sabbath of most dutiful 
rest, from which nothing could rouse her but earth- 
quakes and the French. She then raised her slug- 
gish head, not to act but to suffer. 

Passive and indifferent to every party, this people 
lately let the French, the Neapolitans^ and the 
Cisalpines enter and drive each other out of their 
city. They even opened their gates to the Aretine 
mobi whose ringleader insulted them with the royal 
solecism, ^^ Noi, Cosmo Stefanini entro Delle vostre 
mura.^' They tamely looked on, and allowed those 
vagabonds, who sometimes plundered and sometimes 
begged in the streets, to murder with hammers, and 
burn in the grand piazza, fourteen Jews, their ri- 
vals in pedlarship.* 

The shock is now past, and Siena is as dull as 
before* A gregarious nobility, no longer its mas* 
ters, nor indeed their own, shed their natural torpor 
and insipidity . oVer a city which they are too poor to 
invigorate. They want industry, if not talent, for 
those studies which distinguished their ancestors. 
Siena, though never eminent for men of genius, used 
formerly to swarm with patrician authors, particu- 
larly in the law. The single family of Socinus pro- 



* Od the return of the Frencb, Siena narrowlj' escaped destruc- 
tion. General Miollis arrived will/ his array about noon at the 
Florentine gate, which the Neapolitans had Just barricaded to cover 
their retreat through the city. Hearing the great bell of the palace 
toll Ave Maria, he called to his artillery—" Abattee les mun, 
▼oiia le tocsin qui sonne.'*-"^-^** Pardonnez moi/* said an officer 
pnlling out his watch, '*c'est midi.'* This fortunate explanation 
8a?ed the town. 
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duced 66Ten ; tha PiccoIuomiDi three or (bar^ mil 
much esteemed at home. 

The lower order is a far more li?ely aod active 
race. Vain^ flij^ty, fanciful, they want the judg- 
ment and penetration of their Florentine neigh- 
bours ; who, nationally severe, call a nail without a 
head^ *^ chiodo Sanese.^' The accomplished Signo- 
ra Rinieri told me, that her father, while govemoor 
of Siena, was once stopped in his carriage by a 
crowd at Florence, where the mob recognising him^ 
called out ^^ Lasciate passare il Govematore de^ mat- 
ti.'* A native of Siena is presently known at Flor- 
ence ; for his very walk, being formed to a hilly 
town, detects him on the plain. 

Most of the middling class, and even some of 
the nobility, are polished, intelligent, and natu- 
rally courteous. They never trespass on good 
breeding but when tempted by the demon of 
curiosity, who has here a great ascendency. So 
numerous are the conversazioni, that none can be 
full. Each goddess remains at home, waiting for 
the homage of her votaries in her own temple. 
There she jealously insists on their attendance 
every evening, and is implacable when they desert to 
a rival power. Those gentlemen, who are not en- 
listed into any conversazione, repair to the rooms, 
or to tha Casino. 

The rooms are the most splendid in Tuscany; 
and on gala occasions, such as the Assumption, 
they appear one gallery of beauties. The Casino 
had been originally a church, was then erected 
into a commercial tribunal, and is now transformed 
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into a lounge for the nobility. Hence marble saints 
on the walls, Mercury and woolsacks on t}ie porch) 
and all the implements of gamblio|; within; 

In all societies, except the Casino, the two cetos 
mix pretty freely together. Marriage and cecisbe- 
ism are the only points on which the barrier that 
parts them is still sacred and erect. A \toman of 
quality may intrigue with her own footman or con* 
fessor ; but her husband and her cecisbeo must be 
noble. Yet to these last she allots but the drudge- 
ry of her caprices, while the ^^ ganso fino," or the 
^ patito,'' sips the delight* 

These ladies, who have certainly more than their 
proportion of charms, seem to inherit from thein 
lively grandmothers, a peculiar roguishness of look, 
which struck me here in Meccarino^s old pictures. 
The Seoese, however, will tell you that their beau* 
tj is declined since the year 1739, when the Span- 
ieh troops, quartered in this city, impaired the race. 

* There is one lady here rather siogqlar on this point, a lady 
who waft oncearommoD beggar, and Rtill retains the nickname La 
Toppona. Her elevation she owes to a rich old citisen.ot' seventy, 
who meeting her in tatters on the road, was struck by her resem- 
blance to a favoarite Madonna, and married iier, no doubt fn>m de- 
Yotion to the blessed Virgin. On his death, her beauty and fortune 
Attracted a crowd of adorers less spiritual than he was ; but, grate- 
fully attached to old age, she 'preferred a gentleman of 15 for her 
husband, and a nobleman of 80 for her cecisbeo. Her conduct* had 
been always iingvkarhf correct till the French entered Hiena, when, 
in the general surrender of any chastity that remained, poor Toppona 
eould saint it no longer. 

In the Senese, I saw high passions with generosity, and high spirits 
with frankness. Their manners were still free, their language foil 
of cant, their religion at variance with their oatIn,f their streets 
and their children ridiculous with pious names. 

f Their style of nrott ring in highly poetick : Trono di Dio ! 11 fiilmine de Die 
ti nehiacci ! «nd res«»niblef that of tbeir Liombard. " Sp vi perdooo,*' cries a 
yoiinsc lady to her lover in the Donoe Curiote, ** prego il ciel cite mi fulniini, che 
m*iooHicriicB/* 
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That coDtamtnation could be only partial and tane 
porarj ; but the general incoDtiDency of the pre* 
seot day is thinning the first ranks of society. With- 
in the last twenty years, twenty noUe familiee are 
extinct. Others hang only by a single thread, aod 
that a rotten one. All younger brothers are con- 
demned to celibacy by custom as sacred as a tow. 
The union of two persons equal in birth and for- 
tune was lately opposed by their parents on the aole 
pretence that they loved each other too fondly, and 
that an affection so ardent as theirs would make 
them ridiculous if constant, or miserable if not. 
Thus marriage is become a rare event among the 
Senese nobility, who once celebrated eighty matches 
within the same month. 

Every country adopts a different system of de- 
corum. An Italian can see no remarkable decency 
in the chamber pots, the dozens, and the devils, 
which Englishmen introduce after dinner as appa- 
ratus for getting drunk; nor can an Englishman 
discover any thing very dignified in a woman of 
the first quality, raffling her clothes or trinkets, and 
sending her Cavaliere Servente, to hawk her six- 
penny tickets round the publick theatre. Tet, even 
in this noble class, some gentlemen may be found. 
Such characters as Pier Antonio Gori, II Commen- 
datore Berlinghieri, and the amiable Pompeio Span- 
nochi would rescue any order from contempt. 

The fair Senese either set modesty at defiance, or 
they carry their scruples to excess. The married 
ladies will descant with rapture on objects that 
would strike their cloistered friends with horrour. 
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At the Bianchi palace is a marble god, who 
ed his naked posteriours towards a neighbouring ood« 
▼ent, and so scandalised the poor nuns, that they 
lately petitioned the archbishop to protect their dis- 
tressed delicacy. His Eminence advised them never 
to look that way. But no ; the mere possibility of 
peeping made the statue a stumbling block to their 
chaste ideas, and their clamours continued till the 
figure was veiled. 



— — yelari pictura jubelur 

Qusdeimque tlteriuB aeius imitata figaram. 



ROME. 



EASTER. 

rORTIFlCI MAXIMO 
COXIBBVATOBl CJCRBMONIABUM 

rouicAiVM. /luerviMfi. 

fioTHiHO tires me so soon as pomp, except the de- 
scription of it. I never could read, and certainly I 
will never write a description of the Easter ceremo- 
nies at Sl PeterV ceremonies which, varying every 
five minutes, form the business of a week. I will 
not, indeed, join with travellers in laughing at things 
so important to milliooa* I have seen, I have even 
felt their effects. Some passages of the rite are su- 
premely grandi some sounds would reach the soul of 



an infidel. How awful the paute in Friday's pa9- 
sioD at the words ^^ ConaiuDiiMituiD euiV* how pa- 
thetick the close of the miserereres ! But the whole 
is too long : variety is tormeotad into littleoesa, and 
sometimes into trick. 

Thursday is full of movement and drama : it in- 
cludes the solemn translation of the Host to the se- 
pulchre, the publick benediction^ the washing of feet, 
and the serving at table. These last functions pla- 
ced the Pope in a curious point of view between 
pomp and humility. While prelates knelt down 
before his holiness to present the water^ his holi- 
ness stooped before the poor beadsmen to kiss their 
bare legs. How proud the condescension which 
apes Divinity ! 

So well does the church understand the power of 
contrast, that this principle seems to regulate all the 
operations of the season. Contrast is studied in 
these functions of Thursday, in the scenick changes 
of Saturday, in the abrupt transition from the de- 
baucheries encouraged in Carnival to the mortifica- 
tion of Lent ;* and again in the reaction of the hu- 

* It is absurd eooogb that tpriag should be Uie oolj GeascMi sbat 
against lovem botb by the ancieat and bj tbe modem religion of 
Rome. Tbe fornMr rarely aiioired marriage in !March» aod forbade it 
utterly during May, the mooth to which tbe finest children are gene- 
rally referred. HaTing oof*aRionally amused myself with traeiag the 
ancient customs of Italy subsisting in the modem, and being now on 
the rbiireh, I shall offer precedents for a few particulars there. 

At Easter tbe Pope is attended with two immense iabelli or fans 
composed of the gaudiest feathers. 

Et modo pavooii caoda flabella superiii. Pior. 

Church doors are hung sometimes with flowers, and semetUnes with 
black and white woollen webs crossing in alternate festoons. 

Praeterea fiiit in tectis de manDore trapluia 

Velleribiis atreit et festa froode rerinctom. Via. 
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mftn midd ever elastick towards pleasure, from the 
restraints . which are multiplied in Passion week to 
the instant revelry of Easter. 

On Easter Sunday came forth all the papal vest* 
ments, which had been lately redeemed from pawn* 
brokers at Leghorn. They are so richly trimmed as 
to destroy the venerable. Cardinal Antonio Doria act- 
ed as valet de chambre to the Pope, and appeared 
but a. novice in adjusting the hallowed pallium. The 
whole court was diversified by rich or antique cos- 
tumes. The senators^ robes of yellow silk — but I 
have renounced description. Mass is over, let us 
finish the show. 

Behold fifty thousand persons not crowded, but 
spread on the slopes of the magnificent piazza! 
how finely the colonnades embrace all the pageantry 
of this solemn moment ! The holy father approaches 
the balcony^-the multitude kneels down — the troops 
gape for the apostolical blessing — the blessing is 
given—the cannons roar — the wheels rattle, and 
the blessed disperse. ^^ Dio mio !'' cried a pope 

Some cbarch statues bare an assortment of dresses which are regu- 
larly changed. — Similar wardrobes were kept ancienily for the gods 
at the Capitol or the imperial palace. ** Diis peplos et indumenta 
pretiosa ; quibus usus velaminis nullus est, his aiinim et argentum 
consecrant." Lactantius. 

Chnrch pictures are often disfigured bj gold or silver crowns nailed 
over the saints' heads. This barbarif:m corresponds with the fuuifteiut 
of the ancients. " Et Jam tone corona deorum honos erat.*' Flint 
HisL 

Soroo altars are hung round with gold or silver eyes, legs, fingers, 
hands, feet« &c.— Similar eivotos in bronse are preserved among the 
Boman antiquities of museums. 

Other altars are surrounded with pictures exhibiting the donor's es- 
cape from disease. 



Nam poflse mederi 



Ficta docet teinplii malU tabella tuit. Ti». 
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when the work was done^ ^'qiianto d facile di coglio- 
nare la gente !'^ 

Pius VII. did not pull down the Holj Ghost od 
his people with that elegant expansion of ann8» 
which his strutting predecessor affected ; but the 
modest composure of his manner pleased us perhaps 
as well. In Chiaramonte you see little of lord 
Peter. Gentle, pious and unaffected, he retains all 
the simplicity of his former convent. Indeed the 
monastick habits, by excluding all others, keep hold 
of their man to the last.* *^ Lasciatemi/^ said he 
to an attendant who had intruded upon his privacy, 
** sono sempre modaco. Posso fare tutto il mio hi- 
sogno, anch^ vuotare il mio orinale.^^ He is blamed 
as a monarch for being too fond of study, too re- 
miss with his ministers, and too passive under foreign 
dictation. 

To this vicious facility the people may impute 
part of those miseries which no festivals can con- 
ceal. Their interests are invariably sacrificed to 
that class of men who- surround the pontiff. Tax- 
ation overlooks the CardinaPs carriage, and falls on 
the morsel of the indigent.f Thus unfair in its 
principle, it becomes practically worse in the fangs 

* Ganganelli himself, though born for the world, could not entirely 
shake off the Fiiar. He had learnt in a frugal convent to hoard any 
occasional danties, and this habii followod him to the throne. Hav- 
iDg accepted a Cheshire cheese from an t.nglishman, his Uolinef^s re- 
lished the present so well, that he locked it up in a private cupboard, 
and kept the key in his own pocket. 

f Every rubbia of corn, weighing; ISO pounds, is subject to a 
duty of 20 panis at the mill. The flour, thus already taxed, 
18 subject to an entry of 6 pauls at the sates of Koine, and the 
carriage of the corn for the bolletta may be estimated a loss of 3 pauls 
more. 
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of the farmers-general. Government having lately 
brought the moneta rossa and the fina to a par, has 
added nothing to the value of the poor man^s coin ; 
but from them who possessed silver it has taken 
just one third of their efficient property. Such op- 
pression, by lessening both the price of labour and 
the demand for it, has driven even the industrious 
into the streets ; while the miseries which remain at 
home are unknown, or found out too late. 

One wretched couple were lately driven to des- 
peration through absolute want. Their last crust 
of bread they gave to their children, then put them 
to bed, locked their door, and some days after their 
bodies were found in the Tiber. In the mean time 
the poor infants at home became clamorous on the 
return of hunger, and alarmed the neighbours with 
their cries. The neighbours applied to a priest, 
under whose sanction they broke open the door 
and rescued the little wretches from the worst of 
i^eaths. The priest seized the occasion ; he under- 
took the protection of these orphans, and went 
about begging for their future support, and painting 
their story in all its horrours, wherever he knew 
there was wealth or humanity; but having at last 
collected a large subscription, our reverend philan- 
thropist ran off with the bag. 
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Ffon hit javentui orU pmreotibui 

IoCmU aquor Musgqioe Panico. Hobaci. 



The national character is the most mined thing io 
Rome. The very name of Roman becomes a 
burden on the people who now bear it, bj suggest* 
ing comparisons which are perhaps unfair. Men 
in the mass are what governments make them, and 
who can now calculate the powers of the present 
race if differently directed ? thej inherit at least 
one characteristick of their republican ancestors, 
that local pride which Rome has always excited in 
its nalives.* 

The character of the common people is usually 
locked up, yet subject to strange escapes. They 
can make long sacrifices to a distant pleasure. 
Thousands starve during the whole month of Sep* 
tember, to provide for one extravagant feast in 
October, at Monte Testoccio. Though timidly 
cautious in common transactions, they are desperate 
at play. This passion, pervading every rank, finds 
all the lotteries of Italy open at Rome. Many call 
religion into the aid of gambling: they resort to 
San Giovanni DecolSato, a church devoted to con- 
demned criminals, and try to catch in prayer cer- 

* ** Vile esse,'* says aD historian of tbe worst times, ** qaicqnid ex- 
tra pooQoeriuin oascitar cestimaot.'' Ammian. Margclliit. 
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tain divine intimations of the luckj ticket. Their 
resentments can lie brooding for jears before they 
start out In their quarrels 1 never saw anj ap- 
proach to fair fighting. Bojs fly to stones, and 
men to the clasp-knife ; but the bloodiest ruffian ab- 
stains from firearms. To shoot your enemy is held 
atrocious ; to plunge a stiletto into his back, a proof 
of spirit. 

The Trasteveri, though sudden and quick in 
quarrel with strangers, live quietly among them- 
selves, or contrive to wrangle without bloodshed. 
This race has been extolled as the true descendants 
of the ancient Romans, and even as brave. Their 
courage, however, is better known in the streets 
than in the field. Insurrections and mobs seem to 
be its only element. Aware of this tumultuary, 
assassinating spirit, the late pope sent his preachers 
about to disarm the people, before the French 
arrived here; and Fenaglia, who was then a simple 
monk, mounted a bench in the Piazza Navona, and 
soon covered it with the stilettos which his over- 
powering eloquence forced from the mob. 

In ascending to the other ranks, I can hardly 
consider that urbanity which prevails here as any 
great merit at Rome. The weak composition ot 
the Roman court, its dependance on so many 
states, the resort of great and accomplished stran- 
gers, the subsistence which the people derive from 
their expenditure, make courtesy an obligation on 
all. In no part of Italy are the conversazioni more 
elegant, more various, or more free from aristocra- 
tical stiffiiess. Whether general gayety, or litera- 
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ture, or the arts, gaming, or musick, or politicks, 
or buffoonery be jour object, in one house or other 
jou may be gratified every eyening. Whatever be 
your pretensions, here they will be fully allowed. 
Rome is a market well stocked with the ^^ com- 
modity of good names." Praise you may command 
even to a surfeit, provided you repay it ; for they 
flatter only on the same fair terms as the people 
louse each other in the streets — scratch for scratch. 

With all this civility their humour is naturally 
caustick ; but they lampoon as they stab, only in 
the dark. The danger attending open attacks 
forces them to confine their satire within epigram ; 
and thus pasquinade is but the offspring of hypo- 
crisy, the only resource of wits who are obliged 
to be grave on so many absurdities in religion, and 
respectful to so many upstarts in purple. 

The Roman ladies are more indebted to nature 
than to man. Their general style of beauty is large 
like the Juno ; and their forms, though luxuriant, 
)re so perfect in proportion, that a critick is driven 
to their feet before he can find a defect. Animation 
of feature, dignity of gesture, a language all musick, 
quickness of remark, a fine tinge of religion, every 
' female attraction is theirs, except perhaps the 
best. But alas! can modesty be expected in a 
state where celibacy sits enthroned, and fills every 
post of authority or instruction ? must not the 
interest, the animal wants of the governours dis- 
courage fidelity in the sex ? must not a govern- 
ment of priests^ from necessity, form a nation of 
libertines ? 
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Women^ thus born for seduction, excel in all 
the sjren accomplishments, musick, dancing, and 
sometimes poetry ; but they have lost those severer 
graces and that literate character which once asto- 
nished Europe. The time is past v^hen Italian 
ladies wore the doctoral cap, filled the faculty- 
chairs, preached, dissected, spoke Latin, wrole 
Greek, and plunged into the depths of science. 
The time is past when the first women in Italy 
seemed to live for the historian. What a constel- 
lation of female excellence in the single family of 
Gonzaga ! Isabella, Cecilia, Lucretia, Eleonora, 
Julia, Louisa, ail great as princesses, yet amiable 
Ab women ! 

No class in the papal state can be more impor- 
tant than the clergy. These, in general, are learn- 
ed, at least literary men ; pretty correct in exteri- 
ors and guarded in their debauchery. From the 
length and rigour of their education, most of them 
smell of the college or the convent. Yet sometimes 
you meet an abatino di citta, a modern Ruccellai, 
who may fairly be set in opposition to our own cle- 
rical bucks. 

When dazzled with the splendour of the Roman 
clergy, through all their gradation of colour, gray, 
black, purple, scarlet, up to the sovereign white ; 
when we have admired their palaces, their liveries, 
their carriages wheeled out in rows to be admired ; 
let us theit reverse the medal, and view the exhaus- 
tion which this gross plethory of clerical wealth 
' leaves below it. Let us survey all the forms of mise- 
ry, the sickness, the sores, the deformity, the hunger, 
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which infest the streets, where every beg^r is dis-' 
tioguished bj his own attitude, tone and variety of 
the pathetick, while all together present a strange 
climax of wretchedness. 

In the morning comes a Marchesa to your 
lodgings, recounts the fortunes of her noble house, 
its rank, its loyalty, its disasters, its fall, and then 
relieves *^your most illustrious Excelleocy'^ fruiD 
embarrassment by begging one or two pauls. An 
old abate sieals on your evening walk, and twitch* 
ing you with affected becresy, whispers that he is 
starving. On the dirty pavement you see Poveri 
Vergognosi kneeling silently in masks. In the 
coffeehouses stand a more unfortunate class, wbo 
watch the waiter^s motions to dart on your change. 
In the courts of palaces you meet wretches gnawing 
the raw roots gleaned from the dunghill, and 
at night you will sometimes find at your gateway a 
poor boy sleeping close to his dog for mutual 
warmth. Such is the metropolis of Christ's churcb 
visible on earth ! 
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SOCIETY. 

Speetttua admbn, riwm tcontii, wBoid? Hobacs. 

IHB Bacciamano, or birthdaj, calls to court all 

the orders of the state, from the prince down to the 
capo-Iazarohe, and assembles in the presence a 
strange masquerade of civil, monkish, and military 
dresses. The senators^ costume coupled the long 
robe with Gothick swordbelts and enormous rapiers. 
Their very postilion was an hybrid figure, the upper 
half covered with a judge^s wig, the lower cased up 
in boots and buckskin. 

Bacciamano, properly so called, is a ceremony 
which admits abridgment. I have seen the princeS) 
on approaching the king, just touch the rojal coat, 
kiss their own hands,* and then with their fingers' 
ends distribute the emanation of majesty to 
their neighbours, in the same easy manner as 
gentlemen at church impart holy water to the 
ladies. 



* This fashion dates from the declioe of the Roman empire, and 
was caUed **adorare purporam.** Here it descends from the prince 
to the beggar : you maj be thus adored for a single graoo. 

48 
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There seemed to be a contention between the no- 
bility and their footmen, who should carrj the 
greater load of g^d boe« No where are the 
liveries more magnificent; but here tliey generallj 
last tliQ life of the master. Thej come forth only 
on grand occasions, and many must return, along 
with Signora^s court jewels, to the pawnbroker, 
who lets them out to their owners, for the day, at an 
exorbitant rato« 

Ferdinand^s person, if assisted by more artificial 
manners^ ' would grace any throne. There is no 
tyranny in his nature, but much in his govem- 
ment. Indeed all goyernmeut t^ds naturally to 
tyranny, and good nature in its chief often pro- 
motes this tendency. This debonair and good 
humoured punce is not sufficiently robust to stop 
others in the abuse of his own power. His -cour- 
age, like his cruelty, is but the spark of a moment, 
and both are sparks struck by another. When the 
poor Austrian's head was brought on a pike, either 
to deceive or to frighten him, Ferdinand went to a 
balcony of the palace, poured his indignation on 
the exasperated mob, and threatened them with im- 
posing energy — and afterwards slunk o£f to Sicily 
in the dark. 

He does not want the administrative talent; for 
whatever has the honour to come under his own 
eye is in excellent order. His monopolies of butch- 
er^s meat and of Thunny fish were but too well 
conducted for the Sicilians. His dogkeunels, his 
studsf and his farms are models in their kinds. He 
is a consummate judge of black cattle, and displays 
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Iroe g«niDs for the dairy « The. heir^appti^nt k 
m adept in the same arts, and seems to dispute 
with hit royal father the praise whieh Montesquieu 
bestows on Charlemagne for his attention to the 
bas6e«cour. 

But who takes care of the nation ? — the nation 
is consigned to a foreigner^ a man detached fnom 
the nation, who is at once a Bnancier, a state bank* 
er,* a general and an admiral* From this person- 
age, who has risen above the thronei it is said) 
from a barber^s shop, we descend to the nobility. 

Nobility is no where so pure as' in a barbarous 
state. When a* nation becomes polished, its nobles 
either corrupt their blood with plebeian mixture, 
as in England ; or they disappear altogether, as in 
France. Tfoiir Naples, in spite of ail her fiddlers, 
is still in a state of barbarian twilight, which re- 
• sisted the late Irrid flash of philosophy ; and the 
nobility of Naples remains incorrupt* Though 
often cut by adultery with footmen, and sometimes 
reduced U> beg in the streets, still is it pure both ia 
heraldry and opinion ; for nothing here degrades 
it but misalliance, commerce, or a hempen rope« 

The Neapolitan noblemen have seldom been 
fairly reported. In England, where rank is more 
circumscribed, nobility generally commands fortune 
or pride enough to protect it from common con* 
tempt. At Naples it is diffu8ed so widely and 
multiplies so fast, that you find titles at every cor- 



* A receni law, declaring all pajments nail if they do not pais 
through the state banks, Tirtaally forces the whole floating capital 
of Naples back into the hands of those old bankrupts. 
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ner, Preticipi or de^ Prencipi, witliout a Tirfaie or a 
ducat Hence etrangers, who find no accesa to 
noblemen of retired merit, must form on Ihoee of 
the coffeehouses their opinion of the whole order^ 
and level it with the lowest lazaroni, till the two 
extremes of society meet in ignorance and vice* 

In fact, these children of the sun are too ardent 
to settle in mediocritj. Some noblemen rose iatelj 
into statesmen and orators in the short lited re- 
publick ; some fell gloriouslj ; others have enrich- 
ed literature or extended the bounds of science ; a 
few speak with a purity foreign to this court; and 
not a few are models of urbanity. If yoo pass, 
however, from these into the* mob of gentleosen, 
you will find men who glory in an exemption from 
mental improvement, and affect ^^all the honourable 
points of ignorance/' In a promiscuous company, 
the most noted sharper or the lowest buffiion shall* 
three to one, be a nobleman. 

In the economy of the noblest houses there is 
something farcical. In general their footmen hav- 
ing only six ducats a month to subsist on, must, 
from sheer hunger, be thieves.* A certain prince. 



* I knew a Neapolitan Marcbesa, who was so unfortunate in her 
servants that, after baving tired out all ber friends on earth, nhe at 
Itft applied to the Vii^n of the Seren Nirrom, and implored the 
saint to send her a good, liooest fellow. On her return from chureb» 
she found a new candidate waiting for her livery. This, she thought^ 
was surely the Vii^in*s own man : ** Pray, friend, (said she,) what 
wages do yoo expect ?" — ** Kight dncats.** — " I never give more 
than six.**«r-" Then, madam, you never had honest men. If 1 engage 
for six, I must either starve, or steal to the value of two more ; but 
give me eight, and yoor Excellency will find my faithfulness worth the 
money.*' ^be agreed to his terms, and. for a few weeks, the fellow's 
conduct did honoor to the Blessed Being who had recommended him. 
At last his mistress^ deeming it impious to double the honesty of a man 
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who 18 probablj not singular, allots to bis own 
dinner one ducat a day. For this sum his people 
are bound to serve up a stated number of disbes, 
but then he is obliged to watch while eating; for^ 
if he once turn round, half the service disappears. 
Yet such jugglers as these find their match in his 
Highness, for, whenever he means to smuggle the 
remains of bis meal, he sends them all out on dif- 
ferent errands at the same moment, and tbe|) crams 
his pockets for supper. Tet when this man gives 
an entertainDEient, it is magnificence itself On those 
rare occasions he acts like a prince, and his peo* 
pie behave like gentlemen — for the daj. He keeps 
a chaplain in his palace ; but the poor priest must 
pay him for his lodging there. He keeps a nume* 
reus household ; but his officers must plaj with him 
for their wages. In short, his whole establishmeAt 
is a compound of splendour and meanness— a palace 
of marble thatched with straw. 

. In this upper class, the ladies, if 'not superiour in 
person, seem far more graceful than* the men, and 
excel in all the arts of the sex. Those of the middle 
rank go abroad in black silk mantles, which are fast* 
ened behind round the waist, pass over the bead, 
and end in a deep, black veil ; the very demureoess 
of this costume is but a refinement in coquetry. 

I bniDi veli, il vedoTil traponto, 
LMnaoellatB thioina, e ad ddo ad nno 
Sapeme i veszi, i dolci ^ardi, il riso, 
Lo star in se raccolta, il bel tacere. 



who wfts patrooixed by the first saint \n hea?eo, sent him out to pay 
a tradesman's account ; bat, the snm being considerable, the seryant 
of the Seren Sorrows never came back. 
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All the facioating arts described in these lines are 
practised to gain, not barren admiratioD, but men. 
That secret devotion of the heart, that exclusion of 
mankind, that pure, incorpor^i tenderness which 
enter into the composition of love in oar climates, all 
pass for mere fables in a societj like this, where 
everj object is referred to direct pleasure, and where 
quantity of pleasure becomes a matter of calculatioo. 
Here gallantry ei^oys all the privileges that a rake 
can desire. Even neighbourhood conveys rights of 
this kind. I have seen ladies gesticulating love, op 
and down the streets, to the gentlemen residing 
within a certain distance from their windows ; and 
new settlers, if handsome, are soon admitted to ihe 
benefit. 

If Naples be ^^ a paradise inhabited by devils," I 
am sure it is by merry devils. Even the lowest class 
enjoy every blessing that can make the animal hap- 
py — a delicious climate, high spirits, a facility of sa- 
tisfying every appetite, a conscience which g^vee no 
pain, a convenient ignorance of their duty, and a 
ehurch which ensures heaven to every ruffian that 
has faith. Here tatters are not misery, for the cli- 
mate requires little covering ; filth is not misery to 
them who are bom. to it; and a few fingerings of 
maccaroni can wind up the rattling machine for the 
day. 

They are, perhaps, the only people on earth that 
do not pretend to virtue. On their own stage they 
suffer the Neapolitan of the drama to be always a 
rogue. If detected in theft, a lazarone will ask you, 
with impudent surprise, how you could possibly ex- 
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peot a poor man to be an aogel. Yet whf t are these 
wretches ? Why, men whose persons might stand 
as models to a sculptor ; whose gestures strike you 
with the commanding energy of a savage ; whose 
language, gaping and broad as it is^ when kindled 
by passion, bursts into oriental metaphor; whose 
ideas are cooped indeed, within a narrow circle***- 
but a circle in which they are invincible, if yoa 
attack them there you are beaten. Their exertion 
oyf soul, their humour, their fancy, their quickness 
of argument, their address at flattery, their rapidity 
of utterance, their pantomime and grimace, none can 
resist but a lazarone himself. 

These gifts of nature are left to luxuriate un- 
repressed by education, by any notions of honesty, 
or habits of labour. Hence their ingenuity is 
wasted in crooked little views. Intent on the 
piddling game of cheating only for their own day, 
they let the great chance lately go by, and left a 
few immortal patriots to stake their all for posterity, 
and to lose it. 

In that dreadful trial of men's natures, the laza- 
roni betrayed a pure love of blood which they now 
disavow, and call in the Calabrians to divide the 
infamy. They reeled ferociously from party to 
party, from saint to saint, and were steady to no- 
thing but mischief and the church. Those cannibals, 
feasting at their fires on human carnage,* would 

* Modtstj matt draw a Teil OTer Uiose lovely young womeo who, 
la gratify two passioax at once, were led naked lo mutilation and 
death. Another outrage, too horrible for modern language, I shall 
leave Javeiial to deticribe HUroibf. 

 Ut moUis marlQUs omit 

Sufficeret. tolum corrosis ossibui edit 
Vjctriz turbi. 
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kneel dowo and beat their breasts in the fenrour of 
devotion, whenever the sacriog bell went past to the 
sick ; and some of Ruflb^s cut-throats would never 
mount their horses, without crossing themselves and 
muttering a prajer. 

On a people so fierj and prompt, I would emploj 
every terrour human and divine against murder ; yet 
no where is that crime more encouraged by impu- 
nity. A mattressmaker called lately at the house 
where I lodged, with a rueful face and a ^ Malora ! 
malora!^^ — *^ What is the matter ?^^ said my landlord. 
— ^* My son, my poor Gennaro, has had the misfor- 
tune to fall out with a neighbour, and is now in 
sanctuai^/'— *'\Vhat! has he murdered him?*' — 
^ Alas ! we could not help it." — ^* Wretch ! were 
you an accessory too ?" — " Nay, I . only held the 
rascaPs hands while my poor boy despatched him/' 
— ^ And you call this a misfortune ?"— *^^ It was the 
will of God : what would you have ?'' — ^ 1 would 
have you both hanged. Pray, how have you es- 
caped the gallows ?'' — ^* Alas ! it has cost me two 
thousand hard earned ducats to accommodate this 
foolish affair''-— ^^ And so the relations of the dead 
have compounded." — ^^ No, hang them ! the cruel 
monsters insisted on bringing us both to justice. 

A geotleman, wbom I knew at Naplef, bad anguardedly entered a 
street where a circle of such cannibals stood revelling ronnd a fire. 
He wished to retreat ; but he was alraid of appearing afraid, lie* 
therefore, advanced towards the crowd, who instantly seised and 
threatened him with the fate of a pebel. In vain did he protest hit 
lojalty to the king and cardinal. ** You must prove iU" said they ; 
" here, take this broiled slice of a Jacobin's hannch and eat it before 
ns.** He shuddered at the idea and hesitated for a moment, till one 
of the monsters force<i it into his mouth, and thus created a perpe- 
tual loathing of all animal food. 
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You must know, one of the fellow's * compari' is a 
turner, who teaches the Prince Rojal his trade.* 
This vile informer denounced me to his pupil, his 
pupil to the King, and the King ordered immediate 
search to be made for me ; but the police paid more 
respects to mj ducats than to his Majestj^s com- 
mands. We have now pacified all concerned, ex- 
cept a brother of the deceased, a malicious wretch 
who will listen to no terms." — " He docs perfectly 
right." — **Not if he consult his own safety. My 
Gennaro, I can assure you, is a lad of spirit."-— 
^^ Miscreant ! would you murder the brother too ?" 
'—^ If it be the will of God, it must be done* I am 
sure we wish to live peaceably with our fellow citir 
zens ; but if they are unreasonable, if they ivitt 
keep honest people away from their families and call- 
ings, they must even take the consequences, and sub^ 
mit to God^s holy will." My landlord, on repeating 
this dialogue to me, added, that the mattressmaker 
is much respected in Naples, as an upright, relir 
gious^ warm hearted man, who would cheerfully dir 
i^ide his last ducat with his friend. 

A cot! ripoaato, a coti bello 

Viver di chtndinit a coo! fida 

Cittadinaoia, a cost dolce oiUUo 
Maria mi dlede. 



* How opinioos .change with tiioefl ! When the Romans sought for 
some tradt? that sbouki cooipietely debase poor Philip, the s«rvivio{ 
ton of King Perseus« they macte a turner of bin. 
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•t'» jovB TAVura, A* IOC ■OBOTA rrnHmA flOinCAV, 

■9 DOCILKV llt7MIIO<l IT COtXVA PSOMmOK OrrXBT : 
CVLTOBIt tVFBftOM HVC AABAlff, ASSAKTtOB rBOVABI. 

X URI9 commands tbe sublimest prospects— here a 
crescent of magniiiceot Alps — there the snow capt 
cone of Monte Yiso— in the middle the king of 
floods opening his waj through a rich plain which 
widens before him — bejond him the collina stodded 
with %?hite villas and crowned b^ the loftj dome of 
Superga. 

The royal seats round Turin have lost their on- 
ginal character.-— The pretty Vigna della Regina 
is deserted ; the high roofed Valentino is convertea 
into a veterinary school ; the more princely Stapi- 
nifi;i is assigned to the purposes of natural history^ 
and the vast Venerie is visited only as the field oi 
Bruley^s agricultural experiments. 

Turin is admired for tbe regularity of its plan, 
the cleanness of its streets, the symmetry of its 
squares, tbe splendour of its hotels, and the general 
elegance of its houses. Though the Royal Palace 
is not built in the rules of beauty, it is grand enoiign 
for a monarch. The Palace of the Dukes of Savoy^ 
standing alone in the middle of the principal square, 
required four fronts equal in diguity ;^ but three are 
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hideous in themselves, and derive comparative ugli« 
ness from the beauty of the fourth. This last front, 
composed of one Corinthian peristyle raised on a 
plain basement, is the noblest elevation in Turin, 
where it holds the post of honour. The Palace 
Carignano hqs a curvilinear front, mezzanini above 
mezzanini, orders that are of no order, and fantas- 
tick ornaments rather threatened than produced on 
the unplastered bricks. The staircase is a difficult 
trick of Guarini's, who wasted his architectural wit 
in many attempts to frighten the world by the 
appearance of weight unsupported. 

Guarini and Guivarra have profaned the churches 
of Turin with the same puerile conceits, and osten- 
tation of stone • cutting science. Their Carmine^ 
CarmeUtane^ Consola, &c. evince wonderful talents 
for the crooked) the singular, and the gaudy. The 
Santo Sudarto, a chapel common to the cathedral 
and the palace, is entirely composed of a slate 
coloured marble. Such materials were in them- 
selves solemn and monumental ; but, falling into the 
freakish hands of Guarini, they have been frittered 
into a cupola full of triangular windows, which form 
the wildest lace work that ever disgraced arphitec* 
ture* 

Turin has suffered as a seat of trade. The En- 
glish, who knew best the superiour value of Pied- 
montese silk, are obliged to lessen their demand : 
the Germans do not require thrown silk of so high 
a quality ; and the French are satisfied with their 
own* The silk manufactory, which formerly em- 
ployed 1400 looms in the city alone, can hardly find 
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work for 500, and the Albergo della Virtjl, which 
supplied them with weavers, has oot recovered from 
its late suppression. To rouse Turin from this 
stagnation, they are opening new councils of com- 
merce, and chambers of commerce, which agitata 
the tradesman, but which do not recall bis custom* 
ers. The calm, silent industry of the old firm is 
now replaced by an ambitious, impatient, precipitate 
iDg activity. A desire for instant and simultaneooa 
improvement has lately projected two new canals 
for the Doria and the Sesia. They propose to es» 
tend the rice grounds : leaving deserts behind, they 
aspire at new conquests of soil, and begin to calcu- 
late on the very bed of the Po« By giving a 
straighter direction to its course, which is now dou« 
ble the distance of its extremities, they expect to 
gain myriads of rich acres, to increase the rapidity 
of the flood, clear the stoppage of its mouths, aiid 
prevent the inundations which annually attack its 
turnings. 

In science. Galvanism and Brown^s system prevail 
among the faculty, who are divided in most states of 
Italy into Maggiori and Volgari. 



Qenoa.— -The women of all ranks go abroad in 
the mazzaro, a kind of shawl which they dispose 
over the head and shoulders, precisely as the Scotch 
women used to wear their plaids ; and this, being 
universal, becomes as convenient «a cloak for gal« 



kufttry as the eiicuHu8 wae of yore. The Italba 
refNiblicks, whether from a principle of equality, of 
from grave and frugal habits, very early adopted aa 
uniformity in dress and colours ; an uniformity 
sometimes subservient to vice, as the gondola t^ 
intrigue, and the long mantle' to assassination. 

Here is a manufacture of stilettos allowed by a 
government which punishes the persons that wear 
them. During my short stay at Genoa, in (he be- 
ginning of 1802, three murders were committed in 
the streets* An assassin might be hired for 50 lire ; 
and, if taken, might be defended by hackney swear- 
ers at i'i lire each. In fact, the tribunals seemed 
then to trifle with justice. I saw two goldsmiths 
sentenced only to one yearns banishment from the 
city, for a crime which in England incurs death, a 
crime which even here brought the eloquent Bonfa- 
dio, the publick annalist of Genoa, to the block* and 
turned the admiration of the state into outrage ; for 
his headless trunk was burnt with execration, and 
his ashes scattered to the winds. 

Poets. — Monti is another poetical priest still worse 
than Casti. This sanguinary drudge of revolution 
delights to mangle the murdered. His hymn 
on the death of Lewis XVI. was composed long 
after the wrath of Frenchmen had been blunted 
by consummation; yet is it pointed with all the 
acrimonj of fresh rancour. His dedications to 
Pius VL *^ kiss the most holy feet of the most bless- 
ed father;'^ but, .when removed from Rome, he r8« 
fulminates at ^^ the tyrant of the Vatican," a poeti- 
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cal anathema written in blood. Monti had been 
secretary and pimp to the Pope's niece. Hence 
when his Galiotto Manfredi first appeared at the 
theatre, some child of Pasquin wrote on the doors 
diat memorable verse of Dante, 



Gtleotto fii il libro e chi lo 



Monti's turbulence had exposed him to the hatred 
of both parties at Rome, where he owed his safety 
to the charms of his wife. Some of the Romans 
would have preferred the drugged cake to lull this 
poetical Cerberus; but the good natured Cisaipines 
presented the golden twig ; they appointed him 
Tragediografo to the republick, and bound him by 
a pension of 8000 lires to write patriotick plays. 

I am sorry to praise what a miscreant can do ; 
but, in justice even to the bad, his Caius Gracchus 
and his Aristodemus should be ranked, below Al- 
fieri's, indeed, but above all other Italian tragedies. 
His elegies teem with sentiments that should flow 
from a better heart. His ^^ Death of Basseville.** 
made him a publick man. His succeeding works 
breathe the fire of faction ; they are eruptions 
suited only to the volcanick period of the revolution, 
mines which he sprung after the fort had been 
taken. How beautifully does he describe his own 
patriotism ! 



* Galeotto, who catered like Monti for the amours of hit mistress 
OinoFra, passes aiuong the Italians as an appellaUve for mfiaiio or 
pimp. — Pignotti was iiniisuaHj happy in a compliment which he 
paid at Botogna:*-** Signer! gran cose In picciol te^po hai fatte !'* 
&c. 
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I/amor di liberU, bello te ftania 

Ha io cuor g^le ; « le in cuor bono e lordo 

Noo virtii ma furore e aceleraoBa. 

{fiiftr^m^.-— Of the present professors, the moit 
eminent were latelj suspended for their partiulity 
to the French. The students were all enibOsiastiGk, 
armed, and eloquent in the cause of revolution. 
There was something in its doctrines, its preten- 
sions, and its promises, that stung their generosity, 
their love of change, of danger, of glory,, and all 
the poetical part of the human soul. They were 
not attached by long acquaintance to old institu- 
tions, nor did they calculate the certain expense of 
Grimes and of misery that was to purchase an un- 
certain good. Some were swindled out of their 
innocence; they betrayed friendship for the pro- 
mise of liberty, and they are still as they had been. 
Such, however, were the only true proselytes that 
democracy could convert in Italy. I believe that 
no man ever became a patriot after his fortieth 
year, but from ambition or disappointment, or debt, 
or a morbid hatred of the old system, rather than a 
love of the new. 



€iiTop4.'— Alto rediito al solitari figli 

Del rigido Bruooo lecreta staDza, 

Per scQlti marmi, et per dipiote tele, 

Ftr ampio pro, c per molt' pro famoea ! Bonoi. 

This convent stands about six miles from Pisa, 
on the side of a hill, and approaches as nearly to 
symmetry of plan as the aggrandizing spirits of 



monks would allow. It bear* Uie air of a rojal 
palace, and is divided into a Tarietj of courts. In 
the first are the laboratory, the apothecary^s office, 
and the oil millt^ all admirable for that elogsace of 
order which reigns through the whole establisb- 
mentf down to its most sordid details. Before I 
saw half its extent, I was astonished to have aeeii 
so much, astonished at the varieties of niagiiificenee 
wasted on eighteen monks. Each monk has a chapel 
large enough for the whole community, a cell con- 
sisting of several rooms, a ioggiata, and a garden. 
Their common promenade is a long terraced rool^ 
which commands a prospect of Pisa, Leghorn, the 
islands of Capraia, Gorgona, Corsica, and thus 
gratifies the Fathers with the idea, rather than the 
sight of their estates, which are scattered over all. 

Before Leopold came so often with demands oo 
their treasury, these sons of Bruno had been ac- 
customed to entertain strangers with royal hospi* 
tality. They once received the whole court of 
Tuscany, lodged it magnificently for one night, and 
sent it back full of admiration : but Leopold, dif- 
ferently impressed by their display of wealth, laid 
his reverend hosts under immediate contribution. 
This unprincely act might become a Henry VFL, 
or Louis II., or Frederick 11. ; but Leopold had a 
soul. 

We were invited to dine, and saw crowds wait- 
ing at the gate for their dole. Yet in all the pride 
of this hospitality, the poor Carthusians themselves 
submit to the hardest privations, confinement in a 
cloister, perpetual abstinence from flesh, frequent 
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fasting, solitary meals, sackcloth, a bed of straw, 
without sheets, flagellation, midnight choirs, exclu- 
sion from the sight of woman, and from common 
discourse. 



t^^t 



ScTA.^On passing from the Certosa by the Baths 
of Pisa, the first object that strikes you, on the 
road to Lucca, is the Villa Seta, an object mag- 
nificent in itself, and remarkable for the singulari- 
ties of its noble owner. 

The affectation of singularity is a pitiful little pas- 
sion, and needs the art of talent or of rank to com- 
mand the stare which it covets. Now the Cavaliere 
Seta being hereditary Prior of the Knights of St. 
Stephen, and the rich representative of a family as 
ancient as the Pisan republick, has sufficient means 
to play the fool conspicuously. His advantages of 
birth and fortune enable him to shew his contempt 
for both. His gallery is the largest in Pisa ; yet, 
though he cares little for bis pictures, and less for 
their presumptive heir, no offer can bribe him to 
thin the collection, where nothing struck me so 
much as its filth. His cccentrick pride will stoop 
to associate with none but his own peasantry, whom 
he often entertains with studied luxury at this su- 
perb villa. In his town palace he built a theatre, 
but left it unused, and went to exhibit on a different 
stage. He assumed the character of a mounte- 
bank, and appeared on trestles in most of the Ro- 
man towns. He afterwards opened a coffeehouse 
at the baths o( Pisa, for the pleasure of acting as a 
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waiter to those whom lie would not condeseend to 
herd with elsewhere. At present^ he lariDS the 
posthouse at Fornaoette, for the privilege of parad- 
ing the streets in the dress of a groom; mod, 
when he drives his own cattle, he is more im- 
portunate for drink monej, than bis fellow pos- 
tilions. 

Such characters are peculiar to the higher order 
of Italians. The Marquis Bicchi is another noble 
postboj, as common as his own hacks on the Siena 
road. Here I would impute the low propensities 
of noblemen to the gallantry of their mothers. 
Commodus convinced the whole world that he was 
the son of a gladiator, and Italy is' still full of 
Faustina?. 



Lucca.— I was not long enough among the 
Lucchese to enter much into their character. 
Dante swept all the men into his hell at one fell 
swoop, with the broom of a true Florentine. 
Their wives, perhaps, are more correct than their 
neighbours ; for the ^^ Santa Zitta^^ swarms with 
prostitutes, a profession which is hardly necessary 
at Pisa. I was introduced to three ladies of a very 
different class at St. Catherine's convent While 
I stood with their brother admiring an altar-piece 
in the chapel, several nuns flocked behind the grate, 
and wishfully asked us whether that surpassed the 
great allegorical picture' at San Romano's convent. 
Those poor women bad renounced all personal and 
family prides, and were alive only to that of their 
community. 
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Gallery. — All the treasurea of the Tribune, the 
Venus, the dancing faun, the wrestlers, the grinder ; 
all the Raphaels, Titians, Correggios, lay then at 
Palenno, in the custody of the director Puccini* 
The Florentines murmured at the detention of 
objects so dear to them. Ferdinand claimed them 
in right of his family; Louis,' in right of his crown; 
and the King of Naples detained them till the 
stronger claim should prevail. Thus was this pre- 
cious deposite disputed by two princes, in the hands 
of a third, and at the disposal of a fourth power, 
though it rightfully belonged to none of them ; 
for Leopold, as if presaging some contention of the 
kind, had solemnly declared the gallery to be the 
property of the nation. 

TKealre. — ^I saw Zanerini in a translation of 
Diderot^s P^re de Famille extort applause from a 
foreigner. ^^ Quale franchezza ! quei piccoli det- 
tagli ! h la natura stessa !^^ — ^^ Predica un po trop- 
po,^' (said an Italian who sat next him) — ^^ Non h 
vero; non o mai visto Italiano da paragonare con 
cestui. I Frances! soli possono superarlo.^' — "Ec- 
come ! superare la natura stessa !^^ — ^^ Zitti !'' cried 
the audience and stopped the dialogue. 



DocciA. — An Englishman must leave his own 
country before he can be sensible how incom* 
parably it excels all Europe in general manufacture. 
Other countries may produce, for exhibition, a 
few bales of cloth or a few cases of cutlery supe- 
riour to any cloth or cutlery made in England ; but 
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those should be considered rather as chefs-d'osiiirre 
than as articles of trade, and as the fruits of a con- 
tention which often ruins the tradesman. Here I 
saw no such ambition, nor any pretensions to th« 
exquisite. 



Arezzo. — In 1799 the Aretines set the French 
at defiance, and cut down the tree of liberty before 
it was firm in the ground. Armed with some 
muskets, two swivels, and a few wooden cannon, 
bound with iron hoops, they began what the other 
Tuscans, in defence of their own pusillanimity^ 
called insurrection. They assumed the imperial 
cockade, they expelled, imprisoned, or killed the 
patriots, and repulsed the Poles on their march to 
Florence. They chose the Virgin for their gene- 
ralissima, raised her an army of 2H,000 men, scour* 
ed the country, pulled down bridges, and intercept- 
ed provisions. When Macdonald had left Florence, 
they summoned the city to surrender, terrified the 
senate into capitulation, and entered in triumph, 
headed by a lady, la Signora Mari. 

Convinced that the terrour of their arms alone 
had expelled the French army from Tuscany, they 
had the temerity to oppose its return. Four hun* 
dred Aretines, secure under the standard of the 
Blessed Virgin, marched to Prato Antico, and gave 
battle to 7000 victorious troops. They fired and 
fled. Mounier pursued them to x4rezzo, and enter* 
ed the town; but. he was satisfied with the plunder 
of some houses and the death of about 40 riosr- 
leaders in the' war. 
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CoRTONA. — A seminarj has been established here 
bv the Vagnotti in a spacious palace ; but unfor- 
tunately the institution has fallen into the hands of 
parish priests. All teaching that is not clerical 
should be kept sacred from the clergj-; for, when 
united with theirs, the more important duty will in- 
variablj give way to the more easy one. 



Rome. Vatican* — Such a receptacle for sculpture 
would naturally excite a craving to fill it. Pius VI. 
surely deserved well of the arts. He bought, he 
begged, he dug up« he removed antiquities ; he even 
employed some of Verres^s expedients to form a gal- 
lery; but he never demolished. He fleeced his sub- 
jects to enrich a rapacious nephew ; but not a stone 
nor a statue of antiquity would he grant him, either 
to build his new palace or to furnish it. 

Villas. — Their fervour, as if inspired by the genius 
of the place, assumed here a fine antiquarian tone. 
On detecting one of the four caryatides to be mo- 
dern, they left her on the ground where she lay in 
fragments. — Some of the Muses in this work of 
Mengs^sare portraits of the most celebrated beauties 
of the day ; but all are now sunk into oblivion, 
except the fair Lepri, who is indebted to the late 
pope for a celebrity which has survived her charms. 
This lady had been ten years married to the Mar- 
quis Lepri without being a mother; yet, immediately 
on his death, she declared herself pregnant for the 
first time, and, nine months after, she bore a daugh- 
ter. The marquises brother, being thus disappoint- 
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ed bj her suspected gallantly, ceded, in a rage, all 
his claims of inheritance to Pius Vl«v and entered 
into the prelacy. Pius sued for the property befbra 
his own tribunal ; telling the friends who dissuaded 
him from such baseness^ that ^* a million of crowns 
was not a thing to spit on/' As the judges of the 
Ruota vote always in secret, the majority were 
brave enough to decide against their sovereign ; but 
the vindictive pontiff found means to discover their 
names, and banished them from his presence. He 
persisted in his iniquity, and, appealing to a second 
decision^ obtained too large a portion of his demand. 
I am glad, however, to learn that this plunder, no 
longer in holy hands, is now reclaimed from Bras- 
chi. 

Letters and Jirts. — " This fellow pecks up wit 
as pigeons pease.^ A gleaner of opinions, a para- 
site in literature, Fea lives upon other men's ideas. 
Whatever you communicate — " Pho !'' cries he, 
*^ I knew that an age ago,'' and runs home with it 
directly to his commonplace. His colleague in 
the Chigi library has enabled him to edit Winkel- 
mann with the spirit of an enemy. He is now 
connoisseur to the pope, the oracle of all new 
comers, the living encyclopedia of Rome ; — Abate 
Fea the antiquary, Abate Fea the lawyer. Abate 
Fea the economist, the naturalist, the journalist, 
the Arcadian, the translator ; in short, the grub of 
literature risen into a butterfly that flutters in every 
walk, and pesters you into attention. En is a bee 
which has produced honey and can sting. Esteemed 
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odIj for his antiqiiarian depth and sagacity, he waa 
dreaded during the late revolutioo for bis viodictive 
spirit, and will be ever abhorred for that ingratitude 
which sought the blood of his generous patron, 
the pope. He is now entrusted with the care of 
statues : in the Bracciano cabinet be betrayed too 
fine a passion for antique. 

^^ Quemadmodum ipse appellat, studium ; ut 
amici ejus, morbum et insaniam; ut alii, latro 
ciniuo)/* Cicero^s distinctions hit hundreds here« 
One antique onyx, which I saw in a private cabinet, 
had been stolen successively from two different col- 
lections, and came back by theft to the rightful 
owner. 



Frascati. — The villa Bracciano has been lately 
sold, with a whole duchy and its titles, (for here 
rank follows the feud,) to a shopman, the son of a 
valet. This fellow^s transformation into a duke is 
not one of St. Peter^s usual miracles, but the fruits of 
a pawn-broking, usurious bank. 

The cardinal (Yorkys brother was a man of a 
higher order, quick of perception, amiable, free from 
all the Stuart prejudices, accomplished, and brave. 
Rash as a knight errant, he went back a second 
time to a country whence his former escape had 
been miraculous, and where his bead was still a 
high priced object. — England was just respiring 
from the late rebellion, when, in 1748, on the faith 
of a single gentleman, he set out for London in a 
hideous disguise, under the name of Smith. On 
arriving there, he was introduced at midnight into 
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a room full of •^coDspirators, whom he had neirer 
seen. ^^ Here,'' said his conductor, ^^ is the person 
jou want,'^ and left him locked up io this myste- 
rious assembly. These were men who imagiaed 
themselves equal, at that time, to treat with biia 
for the throne of England. ^^ Dispose of me^ 
gentlemen, as jou please," said Charles; ^^ my life 
is in your power, and 1 therefore can stipulate for 
nothing. Yet give me, I entreat, one solemn pro- 
mise, that, if your design should succeed, the pre- 
sent family shall be sent safely and bonourablj 
home." 

For a few days the young adventurer was flat- 
tered with the glorious prospect, until difficulties 
arose on the part of the French ambassador, whose 
court had cooled in the Stuart cause. Charles re- 
mained on the rack of suspense for a week in Lon- 
don, where different persons recognised hioi in the 
streets ; but (such was ever his only good fortune) 
none betrayed him. He then returned to Paris to 
encounter cruel indignities, and was there arrested 
and expelled the kingdom. 

France had settled on James III. a pension of 
24,000 crowns, which, on his death, she reduced 
to 18,000; alleging that Charles was not, like 
him, encumbered with the title of majesty nor with 
children. Charles would not accept less than his 
father had, and received nothing. Application 
was then made to Spain. Spain promised him an 
allowance equal to whatever he should receive 
from France ; and therefore gave nothing. Thus 
eluded by kings, he was reduced to live on the 
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bounty of churchmen. Succeeding popes, as if 
proud of a royal pensioner, settled on him a fixt 
income, and assigned him palaces at Rom^ and 
Albano; while unknown friends in Britain remitted 
to his banker occasional sums, in defiance of the law 
which inflicted the pain of treason on such genero- 
sity. 

A dependence so ignoble, and such a train of 
disappointment working on the mind of a man 
who was surrounded by a drunken household of 
Britons^ betrayed him into a course of ebriety 
which degraded Charles still more. He afterwards 
returned, indeed, to the sober habits of an Italian ; 
but he returned all in ruins, and the ruins left by 
intemperance are never venerable. Neither old 
age, nor royal birth, nor misfortune itself, could 
protect hira from the impertinence of some tra- 
vellers, who, catching him in this fallen state, un- 
fairly described the prince when he had ceased to 
be a man. Sunk into the weakness of an old 
woman, he would then retire from every new 
vexation, to consult Nostradamus, and, always inter- 
preting those prophecies in favour of his own hopes, 
he continued till his death confident of reigning one 
day in Britain. He often practised the royal quack- 
ery of touching foi' the evil, and once, I have been 
assured, on a prince of 

His conduct to his daughter was strange, was 
unnatural. On this amiable child he resented the 
sudden desertion of her mother, Miss Waikinshaw* 
His wife afterwards left him at Florence, as abrupt- 
ly as his mistress had done. Cut to the soul by this 
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cruel infidelitj, he implored the late king of Swe- 
den, who was then on his travels, to engnge the 
countess by any concessions to return ; but Gusta- 
vus, when at Rome, was too highly captivated by 
the lady to fulfil that commission. Charles, then 
bending under anticipated old age, was at last per- 
suaded to recall his daughter from the convent where 
she resided in France. He received her back with 
tears of contrition. His fondness was excessive, 
like his aversion ; he created her Duchess of Alba- 
ny, and thus oflfeuded his brother. 



Terracina. — Braschi's works here challenge ad- 
miration, till we reflect that the port of Terracina 
and half the marshes are alienated from the pub- 
lirk to his nephew; that, in attempting to drain 
these, he also drained the strong box of Fort SL 
Angelo, plundered the treasury of Loretto, and rob- 
bed his subjects ^of 30 millions of piastres by his 
bankrupt schedules. 



Naples. — The Sedili are falling to ruin, and are 
no longer the seats of assembly, nor even fit to serve 
as halting places to the old processions. The nobi- 
lity of Sedili and of Piazza maintain some of their 
old distinctions ; yet what are those deputati, capi- 
tani di strada, eletti, consultori, procuratori, sinda- 
chi, but mere names, and robebearers, who are suf- 
fered to amuse themselves and the people with the 
shadow of ancient authorities, of which government 
has assumed the substance.^ All those separate pow- 
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er8 it has collected into one and leA no oppressor in 
Naples. 



Caserta. — If their presence excludes the stran- 
ger it should at least protect him ; jet in the very 
corridors of the palace we were pestered with beg- 
gars, and in the courts below a ruffian ran past us 
with a drawn poniard, in pursuit of a man who had 
insulted him, and when disappointed of his blow, 
he walked back deliberately towards a sentinel who 
looked on. 



CiviTA Castellana. — Here an Austrian general 
nvas lately betrayed by his own obstinate piety. An 
alarm of a sortie was given while he happened to 
be praying at church ; he went instantly out, but 
seeing no enemy, he damned the sentinel who had 
disturbed him, and then returned to his devotions, 
where he persisted till the Frencfi surrounded the 
church, and made him prisoner. 



Faenza. — I passed through Cesenna, the three 
Forums, and Faenza too rapidly for remark. But 
what can be now remarked except their losses ? A 
canon of Faenza after a year's absence from his 
stall, returned as a guide to two French commis- 
saries whom he assisted in selecting the treasures 
of the cathedral. Against such treachery no con- 
cealment could protect any cherished object^ and by 
such means did the conquerors themselves give to 
each community a minute inventory of the effects to 
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be pcoduced. — Italian artists, it* thej work for their 
country, should paint only in fresco, until Italian 
soldiers learn to defend whatever an invader can 
carry off. 



Venice. — I found the arsenal scrupulously guard- 
ed and difficult of access, though no longer, as in 
Dante^s days. 



N« 1* Arwoa de* VcoitiaDi 



Bolle 1* ioTfrno la tmace pece 
A ripalmar H legni lor aoo sani. 

With her marine, Venice has lost her commercial 
ascendant in the Adriatick, and lost that hope, 
which alone could repair all other losses. Several 
trades, even the goldsmiths, have declined since 
the late revolution. At Murano I saw but few 
furnaces in action. — That revolution has cut off 
several subjects from the pen of a traveller, has 
dissolved the mechanism of the late government, 
and deterred him from inquiring into the new. 
The Austrians seem to have shut up the mouths of 
the people, as well as those of the lions, and will 
necessarily train the Venetians to their own political 
discipline. 

Our company in the barge was motley in the 
extreme— clergy of all colours, some of whom 
went to prayers and others to cards ; noble Vene- 
tians, and Venetians plebeian enough. The women 
of all ranks were easy and gay, with the excepiion 
of one lady whom the rest stared at as a monster 
IP the species ; for, on the slightest freedom, her 
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delicacj bristled up all the defences of a decorous 
old maid. 



y 



VicENZA. — From Vicenza we proceeded on plain 
ground through a defile in the Euganean hills; 
but the Gua having flooded the high road« we were 
obliged to pass at a distance the famous wine 
of Montebello. At Torre de^ Confini we found 
a group of people listening to one who was drest 
in repubKcan green. This bold politician would 
descend to nothing lower than revolutions. Secure 
in the ignorance of his auditorj, he was declaiming 
on a late insurrection in China, the flight of the 
emperour, his adventures and death. — *^ Bagatelle !^' 
cried a dry humoured vettuiino. — ^^ Naj, if jou do 
Dot believe me, go to Verona, for the conspiracy 
has spread all over the city." — '* Spread from China 
to Verona .'^^ ** Yes, I left it this very morning." — 
" Which of the two T^ — " I say, 1 left Vei ona this 
morning all in flames — twenty thousand in the plot — 
two hundred and seventy arrested — the houses of 
the conspirators burnt down, and their lists uufortu- 
nately destroyed." 

P0i fi partif e parre di colore 
Cbe corroDO a Verona il drappo verde 
Per la caiupagna— 

We at last arrive at Verona, we inquire into the 
conspiracy and find the 20,000 insurgents reduced 
to a dozen of coiners, who had infested thecit} with 
false money, and set fire to the rooms where their 
tools were concealed. 
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MitiAN.-^The people are returning from the late 
shock to those kind, convivial habits which saved 
them from the hatred even of their Italian neigh* 
hours. They desire no further changes that may 
affect ther tranquillity, they look back with horrour 
to that short period when patriotism ran mad, and 
trod under foot all the decencies, all the charities of 
life, when wives contended with their husbands in 
blasphemy and bloodshed, when a daughter, mount- 
ing the tribune, offered her primizie to any man that 
should bring her the Pope^s head ; and her father, an 
instructer of youth, embraced her, transported at the 
philosophical proposal. 



Phlegrjean Fields. — Italians, though declined 
from their former purity, have still the vantage 
ground of Englishmen in Latin composition. — 
They laugh severely at our present Latinity, as a 
beggarly patchwork dipt out of heterogeneous 
classicks, and sewed together with solecisms of our 
own. 



Padua. — Not long since, a Venetian Senator, 
being deputed as visitor to this University, asked 
the astronomer if the observatory wanted any instru- 
ment* ^^ It wants nothing,^^ replied Chiminelli, ^^ ex- 
cept a good horizon.^^ — ^^ Horizon !" said the most 
potent signer, ^^ why then we must send to London 
for one." 



Pavia. — This is the present metropolis of Italian 
science. Though scientifick men are in general less 
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irritable than the race of poets, yet the very ge- 
oius of the place and the aguish air of Pavia seem 
to have infected its philosophers with a feverous 
spleen. Spallanzani despatched poor Scopoli by his 
scurrility, and fell, in his turn, a victim to the 
spite of Fontana, who, satisfied with bringing him 
to the grave, bespattered him with posthumous 
praise. Fontana himself died lately in the very 
odour of ill nature, and has left his character to be 
embalmed by his enemies. Vol la was described to 
me as a ^^ gran spacciatore delle cose sue, e non 
sue,^' a name buoyed up for a while by the French 
chemists, who are too full of their own merits to 
dwell long on those of others. Scarpa's fame is 
more solidly established, and supports the fame of 
Pavia. 



Pisa. — Scotto is the richest man in Tuscany. 
Born at Naples a lazzarone, he first appeared at 
Leghorn in a winecellar as potboy. A Neapoli- 
tan gave him a large sum to convey ; but this he 
risked on an adventure of his own, and thus laid 
the foundation of his future fortune. He con- 
tracted with Spain for 100,000 muskets, and gained 
a ducat on each. He could now afford to be honest, 
and restored the deposite. He has lately with- 
drawn his money from the ignoble gain of trade to 
usance of 4 per cent, per month ; he buys up every 
acre, has one of the Riccardi estates, and lives here 
in one of the three Palazzi, which he has call- 
ed artists from Rome to embellish. — His tene- 
ments are kept in bright repair, thus employing the 
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poor, and shewinfi^ the rich how neatness excels their 
dirty maanlficence, Scotto stands here alone : he 
does not rise abreast with his fortune^ but looks as if 
he still wore the apron. 

Si. Ann and Si. Josepk^s convents are now united 
as a conservator}' for young ladies. A ^erj young 
man and 1 were conducted by a nun, even into the 
bejrhambers, where one of the boarders lay sick 
in bed. The nun who conducted us was an old 
lady of the Manzi family. On asking my name 
(the Casato is never mentioned) she congratulated 
me that no Joseph was ever yet known to be dam* 
ned. St. Joseph being the patron of her old coo- 
vent, and her own peculiar, tutelary saint; in com* 
pliment to me, she opened a little sanctuary and 
shewed us an ancient crucifix which had belonged 
for as^es to her family, and had wrought many 
miracles. She was at the trouble of lighting six 
candles, and on every St. Joseph^s day went to the 
expense of thirty masses and a musick to it. ^^ Pray, 
are your convents rich in England ?" — " We have 
none.''-^**Ah ! che brutto governo !" 

Italian historians. £rom Petrarch downwards, can 
count volume for volume with any nation. Some 
are respected but not read. Guicciardini, Davila, 
Bentivoglio, Beuibo, Giannone, Paruta, Pallavicini, 
drop into books of refetence and rest on the shelf, 
while Muratori and Maflei, Macchiavel and F. Paul, 
are admired and read : Denina read, not admired. 
Every little state in Italy had its historian : yet 
Rome, strictly speaking, has none. 
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Florence.-— Advent and Lent the two seasons of 
preaching: Monks chiefl;^ employed : much unction : 
some habits advantageous to action. The preach-* 
er enters the pulpit followed by another clergyman, 
who remains concealed in it, and hands the handker- 
chief. He bows all round to the audience ; repeats 
a short mental prayer standing; then turning to- 
wards the altar, kneels and says an Ave Mary aloud* 
He ri^s, gives his text in Latin, which is always 
very short, a motto rather than a source of deduc- 
tion. He then begins his first period, stops in the 
midst of itt takes off his square cap and bows to 
the bishop or congregation, puts it on and begins 
the period anew. At the mention of Christ, his 
blood, or the Virgin, he and all the clergy present) 
take off their caps. A large wooden crucifix is 
stuck in the side of the pulpit, to receive an occa- 
sional apostrophe. He walks^ stands, sits at free- 
dom. The sermon lasts an hour, and is divided into 
three parts, of which the middle is much the long- 
est. Between the different parts all the people 
cough, hawk, spit, and blow their noses. He be- 
gins the third part with an appeal to the charity of 
his hearers, deduced from the subject, upon which 
two acolytes go round to collect alms. He then 
announces the subject of his next, and concludes. 
Such is the form : as to the substance of an Italian 
sermon^ 1 may say of every preacher but one, ^'quo- 
niam quid diceret intelligi noluit, omittaoius.'^ 

Lq Spedak degU Innoeenti is the only charity here 
free from debt, though it admits not only bastards, 
but legitimate children, who may be afterwards ac- 

52 
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knowledged by their pareDts, and sttH remftin here. 
It has 15 fattorie, and several houses io Florence. ^ 
The sottoposti more than 2000, of whom JOO here, 
and the rest in dependent hospitals, in the country at 
nurse, at work with farmers, &c.; 50 lattenti in 
house ; 50 under 2 years old^ sitting in chairs, in a 
row, before their nurses, four to each. I found the 
poor creatures silent, yet anxiously looking towards ^ 
the door for their dinner, which was just c6ming in : 
they were well fed and clean. Each wet nurse has 
three sucklings, but a generous allowance of food. 
Instead of the hollow wheel, here is only an iron 
grate for receiving the foundlings, which cannot pass 
through, if more than a month old. When they 
are placed within the grate, which is always at night, 
the bearer rings the bell and departs. Instead of 
Cosmo^s bust, I would place over the grate the foU 
lowing passage of Juvenal — 



Stat Fortuna imptoha oocto 



Arriiiciu Dudu iofaotibus: hot foTet omoes 
lovolvitqiie tiou. 

Santisstma Nunziata is the chief resort of the 
godly. The rural fraternities bring hither every 
Sunday from Dominica in albis till Trinity, a barrel 
of oil each, (15 gallons) on an ass tricked out with 
ribbands, which enters the church followed by the 
donors, who seem of the same family, are drest in 
canvass tunicks, and measure their steps by psalmo- . 
dy. F. Angelico {of the noble family Cardi) told 
me that the church and house consumed yearly 60 
barrels of oil : their income is 1B,000 crowns, out of 
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which about 100 persons live. These Servites pos- 
sess some fine irescos. In one cloister is, the Jl#a* 
donna del Sacco of Andrea del Sarto, so called from 
tbe sack of flour on which Joseph reposes, and 
which was all that Andrea received for this, his 
chef-d^oeuvre. Having taken sanctuary here in con- 
sequence of a murder, (like Domenicbino at Grotta 
Ferrata,) the fathers kept him fullj emplojed, 
chiefly on the story of their founder. His Dead 
Christ, painted on a stair leading to the Seminary 
here, was so highly valued by the Intendenti, that 
they attempted to cut it out and transport it to the 
Academy. Sarto, though a great colourist, had no 
poetry in his head, nor pathos in his heart. A 
painter joined us in the refectory, while I stood 
admiring Santi da Tito^s feast at the chief of the 
8}'Dagogue's ; he found nothing excellent but the 
innesto of six angels in the glory ; I, who do not 
like glories, was more struck by tbe heavenly be- 
nignity which beamed in the Christ. In the cor- 
ridors and hall are a multitude of portraits; but I 
did not see among those monks the most celebrated 
of their order, Paolo Sarpi. It is not true, as some 
assert, that F. Paul would never sit for bis portrait ; 
but he was neither pope, cardinal, bishop, general, 
nor prior, and to none else do those humble fathers 
-allow house room. 

I went with some ladies to see a nun at Si. Do- 
menico^s convent The grated parlour being full of 
visitors, we went to a hall where the nun was sitting 
in conversation with her sister Signora Orsi. Here 
was no grate. We sat in the hidi, the nun in a cor- 
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ridor ; the door between both was wide open, yet 
the sill of that door, onlj an inch high, was a sacred 
^ partition which none could pass without leave ob- 
tained from the archbishop and abbess. The con- 
versation falling on some convent where clean linen 
was tbougiit a sinful luxury, and the sheets were 
never changed, our cloistered friend said, ^^ no pigs 
entered paradise, for St. Peter excluded St. An- 
thony^s favourite hog even at the gate of heaven.^ 
When her sister, who had been brought up at court, 
talked freely of the monastick life, ^^Ah ! said the 
nun, God Almighty must make a very large door for 
paradise, before thou canst enter/^ Her idea of 
heaven appeared to me MalM>metan. A lady in our 
party was attended by a Baron Testa of Pisa, to 
whom she was affianced. The nun, knowing that 
this Imdy's guardian disapproved the match and 
wiehed her to take the veil, told her, at parting, in a 
most solemn tone, **1 know your engagement to the 
baron, but you will die before it is accomplished.'^ 
Thus do such enthusiasts liazard prophecies* Some 
are fulfilled, and are recorded in the annals of the 
convent and trumpeted abroad, while the hundreds 
that fail are forgotten as words of course* £very 
prophecy accomplished passes as a miracle : three 
miracles, well attested, are sufficient to beatify, and 
nine of the first class, to canonize. Hence the mui« 
titude of venerabili, beati, and santi in the Italian 
rubrick. . 

Santa MadJdena de^ Pazxi. While admiring the 
high altar, 1 heard the nuns^ unseen, begin their 
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▼6epers» which they cbaoted divinely ; tb^ diBtance^ 
th« seclusion, the quality of those noble ladies, loade 
it more interesting. lo the midat of rich arcbiteo- 
ture^ twelve large jasper columns, reiievi in bronze, 
paintings of Luca Giordano, and a church hung 
with embroidered satin for the approaching festival 
of the saint,— -I had no eyes till the musick ceased. 
^* Te lucis ante, si dlvotamente,'^ &c. Purg. ix. — The 
PaJKzi family, which produced this saioti could also 
boast some eminent sinners ; for the assassins of the 
two Medici were relations of this holy lady. Her 
featival and St. Zf nobio's, another Florentine saint, 
fell OB the 25th of May. St. Zenobio lies now in 
the nave of the Duomo^ where, on that day, a tem- 
porary altar was raised over his tomb, on which his 
oiitre and skull cased in a silver head were exposed. 
Some sickly children were brought to kiss them ; 
after every kiss the skull was ^ wiped with a nose- 
gay by the acolyte. On July *9th, 1802, St. Ze- 
nobio^s reUcks were Again exposed for three days, 
to obtain rain after a long drought. Towards the 
dose of the triduo the queen went, and bad hardly 
returned home when a heavy shower of rain came 
on and lasted for some days. The clergy were 
flushed with triumph, and all former failures for- 
gotten. 

Cmrtosa^ about two miles from Florence, resem- 
bles a Gathick fortress, and rivals the Pisan in richea, 
situation, and extent. It was founded in 1341, by 
Acciaioli, ^^ for God's greater glory'* and his own. A 
French regiment was lately quartered here with- 
out dislodging a single monk. Pius V^ on his dight 
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ftom R0BI69 retired bere^ and bM left several me* 
moriels of his stay behind. The Prior^ to whom 
mj friend Gius* Baldi introduced me, cuxlered the 
sanctuary to be opened; and displayed his coonoie- 
seurship on the pictures. Benvenuti and another 
joQng artist have lately painted here two fine St 
John Baptists. 

* Good Friday. — ^The archbishop entered the duo* 
mo in the middle of the service, his shoes were 
taken off, and he went barefoot to prostrate him- 
self and kiss a recumbent crucifix. In the most 
solemn parts of the performance, my emotions were 
disturbed by a young priest who tittered oateota- 
tiously while chanting the Passion, part of which 
was highly pathetick. A good actor never laughs 
out of time; I would have hissed him from his 
stage, if I durst, ^he service went on ; and so did 
this impertinent fool. It was a string at variaoce 
with the rest of the instrument, and destroyed the 
effect of the whole ' piece. At night the company 
of^Gesu Pellegrino formed a lugubrious pageant 
All the streets in the line of procession were illumi- 
Da.ted, and the houses hung with festoons of black 
and while cloth. Cavalcades of Jews and Romans, 
priests and gentlemen, horse and foot Every por- 
tfltble object connected with the crucifiiion*— the 
cross, scourging post, rods, crown of thorns, spear, 
&pu6ge< tankard, purple robe, dice, hammers, nails, 
pincers, each bacl its bearer. Then came the Dead 
Christ ' recumbent upder a canopy of black velvet 
and gold ; \^i the Virgin, following him, erect in 
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deep mourning, with a white handkerchief in her 
band. The Saviour passed unheeded by; but the 
^Santissima Vergine-— ah Poverina!'' drew tears 
from many. Passing bj the Palazzo Vecchio where 
the court appeared at a balcony in black, she court- 
sied to their majesties, who graciously returned the 
salute. — Saturday I went to the duomo : altar and 
throne were hung with black, which were presently 
transformed into cloth of gold. The archbishop en- 
ters with jewelled mitre and crosier. Gloria in excel* 
sis is sung. The organ, till then silent, strikes up. 
The pigeon sets fire to the car. All the bells in 
Florence, which had their clappei*s tied up for two 
days, lest the devil should get among them and dis- 
turb the holy pause,* rang out at once. The pub- 
lick clocks were again allowed to strike ; the sol- 
diers whose arms had been all that time reversed, 
shouldered them. 

About twenty young ladies, Spoze monache, who 
had left the convent for a few months, and had 
come back to the world to take an eternal leave of 
it, were brought to the Duomo, drest in a profusion 
of jewels, enormous nosegays^ and emblematical 
bows of blue ribband ; in this costume they are^ led 
to the final sacrifice, when half an hour disrobes 
them of their finery, restores their jewels to their 

* Tlie devil owes them a ipite:-- - 

£ a chi si fanno taoti preghi e taoli 
8u le campane P Percbft mmiId bene, 
£ la fuBse, e 11 battaglio ooo li tchianti ? 
8i faoDO solo per guabtar con rise 
Le traverse che U Diavolo ci facesK. 

RiCCniKBITTO. 
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frieods, clips off their hair, and giires up the finest 
forms to the shapeless concealment of a woollen 
habit, the equalizing tomb of elegance and defor- 
mity. Several of those norices were much under 
30, the age prescribed bj Leopold. The churchf 
sensible of the doubts now spreading through her 
flock, slips in among the distrusts of a divided 
society, and exerts all the power which a most 
catholick government gives her over its functiona- 
ries, to drive back vagrants to her holy fold. Dur- 
iog Lent, the priests go round to every house to 
register all that would and all that would not com- 
municate at Easter. Formerly the unprepared 
kept at a reverent distance-—^* Sed nunc ad quas non 
Clodius aras?^'-— An edict, published during my stay 
at Florence, making the Tuscan church dependant 
on the pope, seemed to clear the ground for re* 
erecting the Inquisition. *^And is not the Holy 
Office (said I once to a priest) a defence more ne- 
cessary now than ever to your religion ?"— " Give 
yourself no concern (said he) about our religion; 
it produced yours and will outlive it. Its simpli- 
city alone will make it immortal. It excludes 
doubt, and requires nothing but faith; while your 
religion, by admitting investigation into it, has the 
principle of its death working in its bosom/' 
"But your church?'' — *'Tbat is a very different 
thing. All churches were created by politicks, are 
suffered to exist by politicks, and will be abolished 
by politicks. It lately lay with one young man 
whether there should be a church or no in France 
and Italy. « His poliiical calculations determined 
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that there should ; but religion and deism remain 
just as before.^' 



SiBNA. — Santa Anna Rinieri has the first conver* 
saaione here for talents and accomplishments ; her 
cavaliere, the Commendatore Berlingbieri, is the 
first poet here. She educates her own children, and 
shewed me a journal divided into columns, entitled, 
Dottrina Christiana, lettura Italiana, lettura Fran- 
ceze : scritto : abbaco : lavoro : ballo : condotta; 
and opposite each daj of the month, an epithet ap- 
preciates and records the merit of each pupil in 
each column. The children bring her at night, pen, 
ink, aqd the journal, with alacrity or hesitation ac- 
cording to their deserts. The journal spares her 
the necessity of correction or reproof. 

Moncenui the banker^s daughter was married 
here by proxy to a rich young man whom she had 
never seen, who is imbecile in mind and body* goes 
sometimes on all fours, and strangles dogs and cats, 
and is pliysically . junable to consummate the* rite. 
But that the bride is indiSerent about ; she told 
my friend Brown, on the eve of the marriage, that 
she must first go to Florence to meet her husband ; 
but next day she should enter on all the rights of 
an Italian wife, and be glad to receive his addresses. 
The Arciprete Luti, president of the univeisity, 
boasted before me in Sa. Catterina Spannocchi's box 
of the immoral tie which he had formed in the 
morning. The bride^s mother acted like a pro- 
curess to her daughter. I saw her encourage her 
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dalliance with Brown, but complabed that Englwli 
lovers were but birds of passage. 

The Jlccademia Jtaliana^ established here aboat 
five years ago, was nearly strangled in its cradle* 
Its first journals, though they exclude politicks, 
being published while the French were here, the 
printer took the name of citizen on the title page, 
and his shop was threatened with flames by the 
Aretines. They resumed their publication last 
January. Its president is a Count Vargas, an 
Auglo-Portugueze, whose lodgings I occupied 
here. He is now at Naples, and the seal ef the 
academy, which is diffused over Italy, is supposed 
to follow him. Vargas is too general to be deep, 
he speaks all languages and none well. He iias 
an interest at all courts, and a correspondence with 
literati all over Europe, which alone qualify him 
for the presidency. A mystery hangs over bis 
birth and fortunes ; he has neither estate nor friends, 
except a company in the Neapolitan service. He 
shewed me a miKtary laboratory and museim 
which he is forming at Castel Nuovo. Alfiert was 
chosen one of the forty ordinary members of this 
academy, but refused the honour in a cynical letter 
which the secretary Sacchetti read to me. *^I have 
made a vow (said he), to Apollo, never to belong to 
any literary society on earth, as my peevish temper 
unfits me either for sending admonitions to others, 
or for receiving any.'* 

CoUege Tolomei was founded for young" noble* 
unen, who pay bOL per annum, for board, education, 
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eloUies aad every thing. Each studeDt assumes an 
epithet, motto, and device figured over the corridors^ 
hails, ballrooms* Those epithets, II Grave, L'Insi- 
pido, often imply a quality which the device aud 
motto shew in an opposite light. This college is 
taught by Scolopians, monks devoted to education, 
and who being, as such, the rivals of the Jesuits^ 
were suppressed by them in the time of their found- 
er. Many went to Poland and flourish near their 
enemies, who are now re-imbodying in Russia. P. 
Ricca has lately formed a museum here of Italian 
minerals, &c. 

A Signore Spannocchi excelled here in difficiles 
DUgse. He could write all the passages in St. John's 
Gospel, which concludes the mass, in a space equal 
to the nail of a little finger. 

Signore Camillo Sergardi told me that Adimollo 
designed one of the rooms of his palace in a day; 
another day he came to work, fell into a moody 
silence, and lay prone on the floor for some hours, 
nor did he rise till he had secured in his mind the 
whole composition of the Rape of the Sabines, 
grouped round a concave ceiling, and exhibiting 
the same passion in a wonderful variety of expres- 
sions. 



Rome. — Plays are allowed, except in Lent. The 
Prima buffa at Teatro della Valle was Da Via, wid- 
ow of a Neapolitan prince whom she had maintained 
by her profession. When past SO, she called herself 
42 : ^^ Yes,'' said a Roman, ^^ 42 in moneta fina, or 6:) 
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in rossa.*' Od her husband^s death she resumed ber 
first name. 

Prince San Marino told me that he was obliged 
to speak broken Italian and afiect the Englishman, 
to get admission into the papal chapel of Moote 
Cavallo, on Palm Sunday, where foreigners had the 
best seats. 

Prince A! tier!, when a lad, was imprisoned in 
Fort St. Angelo, for a habit of following well- 
drest women to spurt oil on them, in?eigling them 
to sit down on filth, &c« Having married a German 
princess, he is now reformed, and drives about bis 
wife in defiance of fashion, and would never leave her 
in the late revolution. 

Lord Bristol, being always on the wing, gave 
each town in turn an occasion 1o stare at this lusus 
fortunse, whose ambition was Co be stared at. His 
conversation ran generally in support of atheism ; 
yet when others attacked revelation he would for 
the moment defend the religion which doubled 
his income. ^^ Nil sequale homini fuit illi— nil fuit 
unquam sic impar sibi.^' With artists he was 
either close or lavish, never correctly just Ben* 
venuti told me that he bought his Judith when half 
finished, and ordered it off* in that state to a garret 
in Naples. He would sometimes talk divinely on 
art, and then relapse into affected absurdity. His 
conversation was obscenity itself, no modest woman 
could talk with him, or go up his staircase at Rome, 
where the frescos were most indecent ; neither he, 
nor his son the first Lord Harvey, could create any 
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esteem here with all their Itbenlity. The latter was 
detested at Floreuce. 

Tivoli. A gentleman here talked to me of mush- 
rooms higher in flavour but more dangerous than 
ours : "^^One of these boleti (said he) called Death*- 
heads, was brought to me at Subiaco. Struck at its 
enormous size, I went with the peasant who had 
found it, to the spot where it grew. We easily dis- 
tinguished its unnatural stalk, dug up the earth and 
found underneath a nest of vipers. Pliny mentions 
among the sources whence mushrooms imbibe poi- 
son, *^ si serpentis caverna juxta fuerit.'' Dioscorides 
does the same. 



Frascati. I was introduced to Cardinal York 
by an Irish gentleman residing at Rome. When 
my name and country were announced, he said he 
had heard of Second sight in Scotland, but never 
of Foresight, and this poor joke drew ajaugh from 
all that understood English, which his Holiness 
talks pretty well for a foreigner. When my friend 
told him that my grandfather fell in the Stuart 
cause, the recollection of that cause drew a tear 
into his eye, an emotion to which he is very sub- 
ject. He says little, and in that little there is no- 
thing. His face is handsome, smooth, ruddy, 
without a wrinkle, except on the forehead. He 
stoops much and walks with difficulty ; for one leg 
is sore and a source of health to him ; but the other 
has still the first shape of his great uncle Charles 
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II's. His dreae was an allamalioD of rad and Uack : 
a scarlet coif; a black coat lined with scariet aiJk ; 
a black silk mantle ; a scarlet waistcoat ; black 
▼elyet breeches ; scarlet -stockings ; black 8hoe89 
scarlet beeis ; a purple coat laced with gold) aod a 
plain episcopal gold cross on bis breast On our ^m* 
val at Frascati, he ordered a chariot and four, and his 
master of the horse, a polite young man, to conduct 
us through the different villas. On our return to 
the Rocca, we found a numerous company con- 
Tened for dinner, a Neapolitan duke, several Roman 
noblemen, a bishop, and a few prelates. I owed 
to my poor grandfather a distinction not due to 
me. I sat next to his Royal Highness at table, and 
of the little that was said, the greater part was ad- 
dressed to me. I could perceive at dinner a resi- 
due of royal state. There was a space between 
him and us sufficient for another cover. After a 
pause in the conversation, none began till he spoke. 
He had a salt-cellar for himself; but it was stone 
ware, aod the rest silver ; he had his own soup ; 
but it was served in a porringer, and ours in a tur- 
reen. There was a distinction even in his coffee- 
cup and saucer : but they were of a much inferiour 
china to ours. After dinner a little dog came on 
the table to play a few tricks, when the cardinal, 
turning to me, said very significantly, ^ This is a 
King Charleses dog.'' On liis carriages he has the 
regal crown under the cardinal's hat ; but he never 
assumed, like his brother, the title of Majesty. 
Prince Augustus of England,*^ when living near 
Frascati, was often at the Rocca, where they Royal 
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Highneaaed each inceMiiiUj. The Cardinal Dake 
▼isitB noiie but the pope and the Jcings of Sardinia^ 
He has two official {lalaces at Rome ; but he often 
puts up at a convent of capuchin nung, which is un- 
der his protection. This community includes some 
princesses, yet subsists by begging.— Madame Cic- 
ciaponif at Siena, shewed me the correspondence 
between her brother-in-law, Sir John Hippesley 
Cox, Cardinal Borgia, Lord Minto, and Cardinal 
York, in behalf of his Royal Highness, during his 
late retreat from Frascati. Borgia, a man of science 
and literature, applies to Sir John with a delicate 
urgency for assistance from our court, and paints 
the distress of the old prince in affecting colours. 
Our ministers announce the king^s grant of 4000/. 
a year in a very handsome manner; but York, 
while he acknowledges in bad English the obliga- 
tion conferred on him, studiously avoids any men*- 
tton of his Majesty. Sir John's letters to the car- 
dinal contrast with Lord Minto's. The former are 
all soul, the latter afl formality; but Sir John 
wrote as a friend, and his Lordship only as an 
agent. 



Naples. A friend pointed out to me at the 
Tuillerie, one Sunday morning, so many wild sprigs 
of the nobility, that he [froposed to prune and even 
to replant the old tree. He would no longer alloMr 
it half the soil of the kingdom to flourish on and 
exhaust. He would reduce both the number of 
noblemen and their aggregate property. No man 
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should bear more than one title, and everj title 
ghould represent a real iDalieiiable feud of a value 
regulated to the rank. Whatever land a noble 
might possess above that value, should be free and 
disposable. This principle would prevent such 
accumulations of property as the Monteleone, the 
Mondragone, &c.; it would lessen the number of 
feudatories, and multiply that of proprietors. ^^Theo 
(cried the exultant lawgiver) those titled vaga* 
bonds who are now concerting in these alleys fresh 
plots for their subsistence, would be reduced to 
plain dons ; but those dons would have homes and 
acres of their own, A new interest would call 
them off fcpm this overcrowded city, and attach 
them to their own cantons by rural magistracies 
and functions, by rural improvements and sports, 
by every office, every charity that domesticates 
gentlemen. Conjugal habits would banish ceqis- 
beismi ^nd the noble convents would soon want 
tenants. Yes, (cried be, rising to supposed ma- 
jesty,) I would encourage the natural fecundity of 
my fair subjects, and bestow my royal favour on 
none but married men. No bachelor should go- 
vern a province, nor bear an embassy, nor com- 
mand a regiment, nor wear a ribband. The very 
surface of my kingdom would feel the change. 
This capital would be thinned of its worst inmates. 
The population of the country, not clustered, as at 
present, in town, would be equally spread over the 
fields in detached farmhouses, and fifty neat seats 
would rise for one palace. I \vould then resign my 
unjust prerogative; nor longer be fourth of kin to 
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everj vacant estate. As baronies dropt, their lands^ 
then free and divisible, should descend even to the 
remotest heir.'' He was going on, building his 
castle very liberallj on the rights and property of 
others, when some friends broke in upon the scaf- 
folding. 

A Neapolitan seeing two Englishmen about to. 
go into a shop, followed them in, and standing be- 
hind them made signs to the shopkeeper, that he 
had brought him two pigeons to pluck. He fol- 
lowed the gentlemen out, as if belonging to their 
party, and soon after he returned to the shop for 
his share of the booty, which, the merchant paid 
him as a doe. * 

Acton's rice is not more astonishing than his 
keeping his ground. He first appeared in Tuscany 
as a barber. At the age of 6() he married a girl 
of 14, his brother's daughter, or, perhaps, his own ; 
for he was her mother's professed cecisbeo long 
before and after her birth. This child brought Sir 
John a child during my stay in Naples. An express 
went instantly to Caserta. The Queen drove into 
town in the morning with rich presents to the lying- 
in lady. In the afternoon came the king and made 
the new-bom babe a colonel. 

The Monteleone estates, the largest in Italy, nar- 
rowly escaped confiscation. The late Duke died just 
after sentence of death had been passed on hie 
eldest son, and Acton instantly seized his feuds as 
forfeited by high treason. The younger son pro- 
tested against this, claiming as immediate heir to 
the old Duke ; for his brother, being condemned, 
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had been civillj dead before bis father died, and 
was therefore incapable of forfeiting that which he 
could not inherit. His claims being rejected, he 
applied to Ferdinand for redress, and obtained the 
restitution of every acre. The elder brother was 
pardoned at the pope^s intercession, and is now ex- 
patriated* 



Cesenna, the birthplace of the late and present 
pope, pleased me by an air of cheerful tranquillity. 
I saw no curve in its form that could explain the 
epithet which it bears in the Theodosian map, nor 
any remains t>f the castle defended by the heroine 
Cia. 



FoRLi. Sigonius considers the towns called 
Forum as coeval with the ways which passed 
through them, and as built by the founders of 
those ways ; but the names of these three Forums, 
(Forum Cornelii, Livii, Pompilii,) all on the Emilian 
way, indicate three different founders, and not one of 
them Lepidus. Sigonius considers every forum as 
a conventus or assize town ; but the proximity of 
these three, particularly of Forli and Forlinpopoli, 
contradicts that opinion. I believe that most of 
them were simply market towns. Some might have 
petty magistrates, but none were seats of provincial 
government. Frejus is the only Forum where I 
have seen any marks of ancient grandeur. 
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Venice, with all her austerity, was as immoderate 
when she praised as when she punished her ma- 
gistrates. The monumental hyperboles of the 
Dominican church excite laughter rather than re- 
spect for the dead, and run the farthest I have yet 
remarked from the modesty of the ancient epitaph. 
At St. Peter's (patriarchal church) Mauroceni's 
epitaph is ^^ Majestas, &c.— Hie ille at non ille 
unus, lingua et calp.mo diserte multiplex, mente et 
manu impigre omne genus moderaodi provinciis ler 
magnus, imperandi armis ter major, maturandis con- 
siliis ter quaterque maximus, &c. — Fato irascere, 
Viator, sero te adventasse, et abi.'' A Roman 
widow never went beyond a ^^ bene merenti conjugi,'' 
or a ^^ dulcissimo,'' sometimes affectedly written 

AOTAKICIMtf. 



Verona is called the birthplace of Vitruvius, and 
one of its arches is considered as his work ; but 
Vitruvius was more probably born at Formiae, and 
on the arch of Gavi I remarked something like the 
arabesque which his book condemns. — On each 
bridge were the barriers of the two states paint- 
ed in their respective colours, about six yards 
asunden and at each barrier an opposite sentinel, 
who did not interrupt our passage. 



M [LAN. A young Genevese, named Du Pau, used 
here to cut portraits without looking at his work. 
He could make his dog bite a slice of cheese into 
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a correct profile of Voltaire. They were destroj- 
ing the earth, and preparing an amphitheatre for 
oljmpick games in the forum. 

Geiobral Italy measures 22,500 geometrical 
square miles; its population 17 or 18 millions. Ro- 
man and Neapolitan states form one third of the 
surface, jet might admit two or three times their 
present population. Women sooner and longer 
nubile than in the north, an advantage which thej 
exercise to the full. The average length of life 
lower than in France, or, perhaps, Great Britain. 
Italian artists dwell chiefly on Scripture, the lives 
bf saints, or the loves of the Gods, and neglect 
** celebrare domestica facta.'^ They seldom recur 
to their o^n poets for fiction, and left Dante^s Ugo- 
lino to two foreigners, Reynolds and Berger, 
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AmoAtLVif Kiog, portrait sent to hy 
Christ, 332. 

Abraham, hiitoiy of, dnnatiied, 63. 

Accademia Eeoooaica, 31. 

Accademia Italiaoa, of Sieoa, 418. 

Aedaioii, founder of the Florentine Cer- 
ton. 413. 

Achilles* shield, from Homer, note, 53. 

Aeqoapcndeote, 122. 

Act4iD, rite from a barber, and procseed- 
ings of the king and queen of Naples 
on the birth of his son, 425. 

Adimollo, and his Rape of the Sabiaei, 
419. 

Aifis of a Minenra in the Oinstiaam 
palace, described, 187. 

AgaU (Saata)» 252. 

Ajniese (St.), 159. 

AJbani (Villa), its ezqoisite design, 213... 
294 pieces of andent acalptore stolen 
hy the French, 214. 

Albany, DochcM d;* the fKtender*s 
daughter, hy Miss Walkinfhaw, 401. 

Albergodella Virtu, 388. 

Albunea, now a flat, 235. 

AMioe legacy, 29. 

AUKeri, no tragedy in the Italian lan- 
guage that would draw an audience 
oHon his, 68... Austere style of bis 
tragedies, 68...Soperioor to all modem 
tragedians, 69.. Proud, violent, and 
inhuman, 69, 70...Scorrilous and ec- 
centriek, 70.. .Chosen member of the 
Seoese Accademia, but refuses the 
honour in a cynical letter, 418. 

Algebra, transplanted from (tie east to 
Pira, 31. ..Known in Europe before 
1339, iWd. 

A1|M. pass of Jpto Italy, 18. 

Altieri, Prince, mischievoas habits and 
reformation, 420. 

Aocona, 301. 

Andolfati, comick actor, 66. 

Angel, when hisUmcally proper, an ob- 
ject of beauty, 22S, note. 

Angelico, P. of the Card! family, 400. 

Angelo. Michael. See Michael Augelo. 

Aogfo-Qothtck, remains of, ioferiour to 
the frescos of Pisa, 28. 

Anoibal, 87. 



Anttnoren Atene, Padua, 323. 
Anthony (St.)>s chapel, S22...St Antho- 

Kthe popular samt at Padua, tMd.— 
iTounte hog excluded from Paradise 
by St. Peter, 412. ^ 

AnUqoaries, their ignorant officionsness, 
186. 

Antwerp, bishop of, his epitaph at Cm- 
maldoli, 93. 

Apello, Belvedere, 195. See Belvedere. 

Apollos, cross-legged, degraded into Ge- 
nii, 52. 

Architecture, of the cathedral of Pita, 
23... Architecture noknown in Rome 
before the arrival of tbe Tarquins, 
131. .Combination of the Greek and 
Roman, 139...i^}Brioiis efiects of this 
eombinatioo, 130... Architectual orders 
in the remains of Imperial Roaie, 
151. ..Corinthian, tiui.--CompOriite a 
variety of the Corinthian, 152. . ioaick, 
Dorick, Tuscan, 152...Attick, 153... 
Architecture, a sciemx, not one of the 
ilne arts, contrasted with painting and 
sculpture, 169, nole. 

ArehsBology, indebted to the curiosity of 
modem antiquaries, 812. 

Arellios, the painter, reprobated by 
Pliny, 28. 

Aietines, patriotick conduct in 1799 
against the French, 396. 

Arnao, surly behaviour of its inhabit 
tants, 99...Birthplace of Petrarch, iHd, 
—Its poets, ibid. 

Ancia, tbe scene of the meetings of 
Numa and Egeria, 247. 

Ariosto, Micceeded Hercules of Ferrara 
in comedy, 63. 

Aristoderous of Monti, 390. 

Assassins of Genoa, hired at a cheap 
rate, :)89. 

Assumption, of Siena, aorouot of the 
annual festival in August, 109. 

Asterius, by 

Atella, note, 255. 

Attaventi, 56. 

Aurelius's (Marcus), great statue, criti- 
cal remarks on it, 2IQ\... Marcus Au- 
rdiiu^a column, in Rome, 221. 

Augustus, a skilful hypocrite, 251. 

Augustus, Prince, of England, and Car- 
dinal York, 422. 
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Baceano, • 6IU17 iim 10 the my to 

Rome, 123. 
BaccbBoals, incroitrd in the walls of the 

eatbedral of Pisa, 25. 
BacciMiiaoo, or birth-daj, at Naples, 

377. 
Baldi,OuiB. 414. 
Balneum, 182. 

Bandettini, L«, the rival of La Fantas- 

tici, 00. 
BaptJRteiy of Pisa, 23. 
Barberiiii and Cavalieri palaees, imita- 

tioD of Bramante*s staircase, 172. 
Barter, mode of. id Tuscany, 31 , oote. 
Bartolossi, Fran, calculations of the 
salaries of the professorships of Pisa, 
31, and note. 
Basilica, architecture of, 155. 

Bawan, remarkable ooly for the truth of 
his delineations, 191. 

Baths of Pisa, 393. 

Bathsof St. Phillip, 121. 

Belvedere of Rome, its beauties no pro- 
tection from Preoch rHpacily, 193... 
Through the muiieum may be traced 
the sculpture of Ancieot Rome, from 
its dawn to its present decline, 194... 
Its statues traosiormed and iqjured by 
modera restorers, 1 94... Critical re- 
marks on the Apollo, 195...Perseus, 
Uiid. — Cretigas, 1 96... Library, iMt<. — 
Its severe losses by the treaty of To 
leotino, 197. ..The Pauline and Sistioe 
chapels, tMd.— RaohaePs Saloons, 
l98..SiD(;;ular aqoatick theatre, 243. 

Bello antico, 81. 

Benvenuti, 230.. .St. John Baptist, 414. 

Bereamasqne porters, the only ones em- 
ployed at Genoa, 22... Their mode of 
carrying burthens, ibid. 

Berlinghieri, 11 Commendatore, the first 
poet of Siena, 417. 

Bernini, 162... Bern! ni^s St. Bibtana the 
nearest approach to the sereoe pathos 
of the antique, 182. 

Bertola, his universality, 34. 

Bi'inchi palace of ISiena, 367. 

Biancbioi, 140. 

Bibhiena, 97 ..Renowned far its chesnots, 
97... Excellence of its hams, iMd. 

Bicchi, (.Marquis) a noble postboy, 394. 

Bibiana, (St.) 182. 

Blank verse, remarks 00 the campoeitioo 
of, 37. 

Blesi^ed Virgin, statue of, invoked by the 
Mediterranean seamen, 18. 

Bolojrn, John, uote, 76. 

Bologna, 305.. .Compliment to Monti, 
note, 390. 

Bolseoo, lake of, 122. 

Bondi. a painter of mannere, 34, 391. 

Bonradio of Genoa, 389. 

Bonicoli, dissector, drowned himself in 
the Arno, 48, and note. 



Borgheae, (▼illa)...CBlarged libcnKtyof 
its owner, 208, iNolto...OpeQ to every 
visitor, iKd.— -Splendour and nqgula- 
rity of its embellishmeots, 209... Sta- 
tues, the Gladiator, the Seleiiiia, Ac 
ibid -^The famous Seoeca, an object 
of dispute, 810... Plaster casts of the 
legs of Famese Hercules, 2U...P0ra- 
liar character of the sculptures food 
at Gahii, tMi.— Ridiculous nuriowty 
of modem antiquaries, 21 2... Altar of 
the Suo, doubti respecting it, 212... 
Palaces of the Prince Borgheae, 243. 

Borgia, Cardioal, 423. 

Borromini, the mad architect, 173. 

fiosiog instituted by St Beroardiiie at 
Siena, 111. 

Bracciano calMuet, mtnisted to Eki, 
^.. Villa, the whole duchy and its 
title, sold to a shopman, ibid. 

Bramante's spiral staircase at the Belve- 
dere, 172...Dorick dmrch on Moo- 
torio, 181. 

Brandolioi, 58. 

Braschi, drained the strong box of Port 
St. Aogelo, in his works at Tenadna, 
402. 

Brigata Godereccia of Siena, a aodelgr 
of young prodigals, 361. 

Bristol, lx>ra, atheistical and inconsis- 
tent character, 420. 

Broosee, of Portici, 275.. Geoeial use of 
brooze in warlike and domestick im- 
plements, 276. 

Brown*s system, at Turin, 388. 

Brown, the author's friend, gallantries 
with MoDceooi the beaker^s daughter, 
417. 

Bruley, 386. 

Bninelleschi, cupola of the Cathedral of 
Florence, 71... Raised the first double 
cupola, 71... The prototype of Sl P^ 
ter's, 172. 

Bruno, convent of, astonishiogly nten- 
sive, 30 1... Rigorous system of the 
monks, 382. 

Brutus, bust of, 76. 

Buonaparte, whether there should be 
a church in France and Italy rested 
with him, 416. 

Buonanx)ti palace, unfinished drawings 
of Michael Angelo, note, 76, 77. 

Buonomini di San Martino, of Florence, 
a society of benevoleot spies upon 
dometitick misery, 240. 

Buonsignori of Siena, bank of the great 
table in France, 361. 

Burchiello, 98. 

Busts, considered by the author as ano- 
nymous if with modem inscriptiODs, 
211, note. 



C. 

Caius Gracchus, of Monti, 390. 
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Calisola, of Plofence, 62...C&liKula, and 
bi« succe«iorR, set their own portraits 
OD the ihoolden of the aDcient fods, 
294. 

Ca&ialdoli, 00... Its romantick situation, 
91.. It8 pictures and library, 93. 

Cameos forired by a deposite of the 
waters of the Baths of St Philip, 121. 

Campagna, of Rome, 231 ..Woods of 
Nettuno, unwisely cleared by the go- 
vernment, 233. 

Campo Santo, 27. 

Caoopus, of the Villa Alhani, 214. 

Canova's Medusa, its feminine beauty, 
note, 106... His Graces ; Cupid and 
Psyche, 229...^upe^iour to all the 
aculptors of Rome, in the sublime, 
temfick, and beautiful, ibid.— Her 
cules and Lichas, ibid.- fvyche of 
the Mauilli Palace, 817.. .The fertile 
genius of this artist instanced in the 
beautiful sculpture of the tower crown^ 
cd Padua, 323. 

Caparra^s smithy, note, 28. 

Capitol of Rome, none of the ancient 
works remaining, 200... Statue of M. 
Aurelius, 201. .Museum, 201... Impo- 
verished by the French, tiuf.— Gal- 
lery, casts of the Dying Gladiator, 
Venus, Jason, Apollo, Mercury. Zeno, 
Muse, Cupid and Pnyche, ihe origi* 
nals being taken by the French, 
202.... Statues still left, 208 ..The 
Pnefica. critical remarks on, 203 and 
Dote... Extensive collection of Impe- 
rial busts, 203 ..Collection of Hermes, 
used as Termini in gardeoK, 204... 
Rome trxun^arU, 205.. .The thunder 
•truck She Wolf, the most vencT'ble 
object in Home, 206...Pietroda Cor 
tona and Guidons painting in the 
gallery, 207... No admi9f>ion to any 
part without heavy entrance fees, 
207. 

Capraia, 392. 

Capua, ruins of ancient. 2S0- 

Capuchioe church, l83...Chamelhou»e 
adorned with the bones of Capuchines, 
in the forms of lamps, festoons, crosses, 
&c. 183. 

Car, comb'istible, of Easter eve at Flo- 
rence, note. 78. 

Caracalla^s circus, 147...Caraca1Ia an 
adorer of Serapis, 148... His batlis, 
158. 

Caravaggio, Polidore, the al ^sgrafBto 
style peculiar to him, 75. 

Car:tvaggio*8 St. Michael contrasted 
with Guido*9, 183 ..His character dark 
and gloomy, 1 H9... Powers for paintmg 
strong pa9«iion, 139. 

Carmine, Carmelitane, Coosola of Gua- 
rini and Guiv.irra, 387. 

Carretto's Sofonisba, 63. 



Carthusian cbi^h, improved by M. An- 
gelo, 182. 

Caryatides, note, 54 ..One detected to 
be modern by the Romans aud left 
where she was fotmd, 397. 

Casato, never mentioned, 4W. 

Casciue of Pi.«a, note, 351. 

Casentine, 97... Customs of the peasants, 
98. 

Caserta, grandeur of its elevation, 277... 
The corridors of the palaoe filled with 
beggars, 403. 

Casino of Siena, originally a church, 
now a lounge for the nobility, 365. 

Casli, the profligate of genius, 36. 

Cathedral of Florence, 71. 

Cathedral of Pisa, 23. . .Considered by 
Italians a^ Gothick, ibid. 

Catharine (St.)'8 convent, the author 
introduced to three ladies at, 394. 

Caiholicks, adopted the heathen temples, 
134. ..Similarity of the Pagau and Ca« 
tbolick riles, ibid. note. 

Catulluii^s humorous effusion on Colonia, 
exactly suited to a narrow bridge over 
the lake of Mantua ; 327, and note. 

Cava (La), 289. 

Cecisbeo, a professed adulterer, an in- 
dispensable atteitdant on the ladies of 
Florence, 351... Degrading servility in 
stirring a ladies Jirt, ibid.--Oi the 
Senese ladies, niusi be noble, 365. 

Celibacy, effects of the Roman fiystem 
of, on the modesty of the ivomeo, 
375. 

Centinale, 1 15. 

Certosa, convent of Bruno, described by 
Boudi, 391... Of Florence, retreat of 
Piu9 VI., 413...Cnrthusiaiis of the con- 
vent of Btuiio. 392. 

Cesarotti, *M, 339. 

Cesenna, birthplace of the late and 
present Pope, 426... Not deserving the 
epithet it bears in the Theodosian 
map, 426. 

Ceti, or orders of society, I OS. 

Chains of Pisa, a fair trophy on the 
foreign bank of Genoa, 44. 

Chalcedon, note, 43. 

Charles (St.)'s tomb in the Cathedral of 
.Milan, 3'i9. 

Chiari, 65. 

Chigi, of Siena, 1 15.. .Opened a bank at 
Rome, 361... Magnificent extravagance 
of Agostino, \lnd. 

China, insurrection at, 405. 

Christ extended on the cro<rs, in red 
chalk, of Michael Angelo, note, 76. 

Christ, of Santissima Niinziata, 41). 

Christopher, ^t., hi« tooth adored at 1^ 
Verna, 95... Declared to be a rhinoce- 
roses, 96. 
Cia, the heroine, and the castle of Cesen- 
na, 426. 
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Cicospooi« nudmc« oormpondeiiofi re* 
lative to Cardiaal York iliewD to the 
author, 423. 
Cioeroni, of Bome, is faoenl tgDonat, 

129, oote. 
Cief ro*t diftinetioot applied to the thcfti 

from private cabiaeti, 380. 
CipKMiiQi, II, iotenpencd redtativo with 

aira,M. 
CiMlpioet* food natiire to Mooti, 309. 
Civita Castrllana, 296... Ad Auitriao fe- 
neral betrayed by hit obetioate piety, 
403. 
Claudiuf, of Florenee, 52. 
Climate, of Italy, favourable to the ma- 

teriali of art, 28, note. 
CUtuoMius, 298. 
Cogureto, luppoted birthplace of Co- 

lumbuf, 19. 
Colfiorito, 299* 

CoHietim of Rome, cootaioed leati lor 

fifty thouiand people, 144... Style of 

its architecture, 14^... Its decayed 

graodeur, a strikiog imagie of Rome, 

Utf. 

Colle, 116. 

College Tolomei of Sieoa, 418- 
Colmata, the method of rceoveriog laodi 

from water described, IOOl 
ColoDia, of Catullus, 327, note. 
Colonna palace, pictures, 186. .Oalleria, 
1 86. . . Pavement, i6ul.— Celebrated by 
Petrarch as the Glorious Columo of 
Italy, 187. 
Columbus, supposed to have boro at 
Cogureto, 19... Three towns, Quinto, 
Ifervt, and Pradillo, lay pretensions 
to his birth, i&uf.--ClaJmed by the 
Piedmontese, as their countryman, 
ihid, 
Columna Bellica, an old gothick column, 

absurdly so called, 186. 
Columns, real origin ol^ 293, note. 
Comedy, origin and progress of in Italy, 
63, 64...Comedies, termed * Erudite,* 
63. 
Commedie dell' arte, 64. 
Commerce, degeneration of in Florence, 

«2. , 
Commodus, the son of a gladiator, 394. 
Constantia's (St), Rome, 160. 
Constantine founded schools for archi- 
tecture at Rome, 164. 
Coostantiue*8 arch, 222. 
Cooversaaioue of Siena, 364.. .Of Rome, 

elegant and free, 373. 
Corilla, theimprovvi3atrice,68. 
Cornell ID tomb, 137. 
Cornier', grandeur of the perspective, 18. 
Corpu Santo, of the present mariners of 
Italy, successors of^the ancients Castor 
and Pollux, 337. 
Coi rp^^ios of the Luocbese Galleiy, 386. 
Corsica, 392. 



Cortooa, oBconioo to, fl7...BetdKlyl 

prospects from, 1 01... The capitoi of 

aodent Etmria, 101... Rigid obMfraDct 

of quality, lOS. 
Cowper, Lord, Lncooooe of the EtfOf 

can academy of Cortona, 102. 
Cowper's So&, introductioo fkeUbed to 

U Faotastiei, 60. 
Cox, Sir John Hippesley, correnoodcaea 

relative to the 1uog*s grant or 4080C. a 

year to Cardinal York, 423. 
Cremona, its streets doll and vacaat» 

327. 
Coocaro, io Mootfemt, the real hirtk- 

placeofCoIumbue, >0. 
Oipid, of Caravanio, 03. 
Curiatii, tombs 0^246. 
Curtius, lake oS^ ignorant blonder of the 

author's Italian valet de clianihfc, 

129, note. 
Cybeles, statoes of the tower crowned, 

188. 



Dante, antique pictare of, 73... Bis dat- 
like of the Casentines, 08. 
Dantesque terms, of A]fieri*t writiqgi, 

69. 
Da Via, prima bofii at the Teatro ddla 
Valle, 419. 

Da Vinci's Great SopPfTt >» the Domi- 
nicao convent of Milaio, 331. — Res- 
cued ffOB perdition, and rendered 
immortal by Morgben*! entraviog, 
382. 

Day and the Twilight of M. Angelo, 78. 

Dead Christ, by M. Angelo, at the 
Albergo de* Poveri of Genoa, 22... 
Dead Christ at the cathedral of Flo- 
rence, by the same, 76... Dead Christ, 
io the pageant of Good Friday, 414... 
Dead Christ of Sarto, 411. 

Death of Basseville, of Monti, 380. 

Death head Mushroom, owed its ftivoor 
and enormous stse to a nest of vipers, 
421. 

Dedications, sources of profit to the 
Italian poets, 32. 

Delce, Count, Al6eri*s conduct to, for a 
present of two tragedies, 70. 

Denys, 230 

Depositi, de' chapel, the first M. An- 
gelo ever built, 74. 

Devil, and the Bells of Florence, 416, 
and note. 

Diana (Ephesian), of the villa Albaoi, an 
imitation of Egyptian sculptore, SI 4. 

Didiiis, of the Florentine gal leiy, 62. 

Diocletian's baths, 149. 

Dioscorides, 421. 

Doccia, porcelain manufactory, 8O...IV0 
pretensiooii to the exquisite in mano- 
lacturet, 396. 
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DoraettMhiae, 162...T8kef mietinij at 

Grotta Fcrrato, 444. 
Doaii«niGo*8 (St.) coaveot, author*! viiit 

to, 411. 
Dootioica id Albii, 410. 
Dooatore, 28. 
Doria palace, oootains the largfft col- 

IcctioD ofpictum in lloiiie...« Titian, 

Anoibal C&raceio, Saitoferrato, Guido, 

190...R.ichaeM of its gallei^ io laod- 

fcapcfl by the g^eat bittoncal paiot- 

cn, 191. 
Doria of Turin, 388. 
Doria, Andrew, titles oo the front of hii 

palace, eflhced, 21. • 
Doria, Cardinal Antonio, acted as ralet 

de chambrif to the Pope, on Easter 

Sunday, 360. 
Du Pwi, of Milan, and his dog, 427. 



£. 

Eastcr-eire, and the colombina of Flo- 
rence, aote, 78. 

Eferia, 138. 

£gypt, the source of Hoiiier*s antiqui- 
ties, Bote, 106. 

Egyptian statues, part of the architec- 
ture for which they were fiinned, note, 

Elephtnt^s bones fbund at VaUonbrasa, 
87, note. 

Bo, the antiquary, vindictive and un- 
grateful, 300. 
Socaustick, analogous with ScagHuola, 
80... Its recovery attempted by several 
Spaniards, 89. 

Bnglaod, frequently the scene of Italian 
dramas, 87. 

English, superiority of in maoofactoref, 
81. ..English language ill adapted for 
the sonnet, 1 13... English and Senese 
■MDmers contrasted, 368...£icellence 
of English maaufactures, in general, 
over those of all Europe, 386.. .English 
lovers birds of passage, 418. 

Eaoations, first used by Paolo dell* Ah- 
oaoo, 31. 

Ereroo, a city of hermits, 92. 

EridamiB, of bucaa, note, ^2. 

Etruria, received its gods and statuary 
from Egypt, note, 64. 

Etrascan architecture at Cortooa, its 
eitreme durability, 103. 

Btruwan idols, of the Florentine cabi- 
nets, 54. 

Esbedra, 182. 



F. 



Fabbrooi, historian, 33. 

Fabroni, Sig. 46...hi8 rise and genius, 49^ 



Faeoia, a canon of, guide to two French 
oommiflsaries io plundering the cathe- 
dral, 403. 
Falemian wine, bo longer deserving of 

the title immortal, 2»2. 
Fall of the Giants, by Giulio Romano, 

in the palace of the T, 327. 
Fano,303. 

Fantastiri, La, the improwintrice, bfcr 
astonishing powers, 68.. .Paints her bo 
at the aulhor*s request, with the 
* divine pencil of fertile fancy,* 69... 
Versifies various other subjects, i6ul.— 
General remarks on her oomtesitioiis, 
00. 
PantODi, a lyrick poet, 36. 
Farming of Lucca, Tuscany, and the 

Roman state, 4L 
Famese Hercules, limbs of, sold for a 

star and ribband, 21 1. 
Faustinse, Italy full of, 394. 
Fea (Abate), connoisseur to the Pope, 

228. .the grub of literature, 308. 
Federici, 06. 

Ferdinand, King of Naples, his cbarae* 
ter, 378... Detains the statues and pic- 
tures of the Tribooa of Lucca, 306. 
Ferioi, of Florence, 48. 
Ferrara, 308. 
Fenaglia, effects of his overpowering 

eloauence, 373. 
Fesole, glowing description of the per- 
spective, 83. 
Fiore di terra, 332. 

Florence, Gabfnetto Fisico, 46... Curious 
anatomical wax work, 46, 40... Royal 
gallery, 40... Remarks on sculpture, 
60...Pfeinthi^ of the gallery, 61... The 
author's opinion of paiotiag io gene- 
ral, tftiiL— Series of ousU from Csesar 
to Constaotine, iUd. — Barbarous mix- 
ture In the materials of the sculpture, 
63... Libraries, 66... Improvvisatori, 68 
...Theatre, origin of tngedy, comedy, 
and the opera, 02— 64... Flavors, 66... 
Benefits, 67... Epithets, tKd.— Archi- 
tecture, 71...PsJaees, 76... Architectu- 
ral remarks, 76... Environs, 77.. .Op- 
pression of the peasantrv, 78...Mooe 
of agriculture, 70...The birth place of 
commerce, 8lt. 

, manners ol^. 338 to 362..^ 
Revolutionary effects of French power 
on the exteriour deportment of the 
Tuscans, 338...Floreotine literature, 
deluged with French corruptions, 339... 
Style of the fathers of Florentine 
dialect, verbose, aflfected and empty, 
339... Every change referred by the 
Floreotines to the French mvasioo, 
340. ...The Florentines io general, 
civil, and humane, instanced lo their 
private and publick charities, ibid. — 
Their virtues timid and passive, 342... 
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FloreoM oim of the godliot citief in 
Burope, M2...ftuperilitioiis and mira- 
clfs of Uw PloreotiDeii. 343 to 346... 
Their play* and ftmufenwott, 346 to 
349.. .Curiosity and amhiliout poverty, 
34S...D<>baM'nient of the ooblen, 349, 
iiote... Servants select*^ among ine- 
chanicks, 349... The wet oune, an 
object of parade, and her myitick 
sash, 349... The widow and theiecre- 
tary, i6u<.— Filthy habiti and obsce- 
nity of the fair Florentines, 350... 
A^riciilture mffen from the burdens 
laid on ita produre, 359... Ad vent and 
Lent the two yeasons of preacbins, 
409... Italian scrnioo, 409.. .Good Fri- 
day, 414. 

Fondi, dispute between a caitrone of the 
custoro'iouie and a Neapolitan lav- 
yer, libO- 

Fonttna, Felice, director of the Flo- 
rentine miiteum, 4tf...(.Abh6) died in 
the odour of ill nature, 407. 

FoQte Brando, 91. 

Fore>*teria of Vallombrosa, 86. 

Forli, 4'28. 

Formi.iniim (CiceroN), lome Tague ruins 
•o called. 251. 

Fornacptte, post house at, formed by the 
Cnv. Set.1, 303. 

Fornaci, 309. 

Fortune on her wheel, in red chalk, bj 
M. Angelo, note, 76. 

Forum Coroelii, &c 4^. 

Francis, St. a real hero, 95. 

Franciitcani of La Vema, their extended 
benevolence, 96. 

Fraxati, tiie retideoce of Carnal York, 
421. 

Frejus, the only forum containing raarki 
of ancient grandeur, 426. 

Frescos, of the Cavf^ Santo expoied to 
the open air 500 years, 28. 

Frieae o( the Parthenon, note, 53. 

Fuodoln*s dying worda at the tower of 
Porraiio, 327. 



G. 

Galeotto, Tene of Daote, applied to 

.Monti, 390. 
GalioUo Manfred! of Monti, 390. 
Galleria of the Colonna palace, its 

splendid and glittering architecture. 

IBC. 
Galvaaiisre, at Turin, 388. 
Oaiidoifi, P., of the Sapieoza, patriotick 

labouro, 226. 
Gjnpiiielli iind his Cheshire cheese, 398. 
Gavi, arch of, 427. 
Gelso, 116. 
Qenoa, 17.. Picture of from the pea, motiOy 

20...Palace>, 21... Hospitals, 21...Na- 



tionml characier of the GenoMe^ 9K.., 

Atsassinations and false swearing, 389... 

PoeU, 389...Unireraity, 39I...Prafia- 

sors attached to the French, tMd 
Oernian travellers, tiw moat esteemed m 

Italy, and the most accompUskicd for 

tivveU 334. 
GesQ Pellegrioo, 414. 
Gberardo de* Rossi (Oar. Giov.^ uati- 

Quary, justly valued at Rohh', 228. 
Ghino di Tacco, knighted by the Pope 

for bis genteel way of robbing, 122. 
Gianni, ol Pisa, 32. .The Romao itaj 

maker, unequalled powers aa im- 
promptu, t)0. 
Giordauo (Luca)*s paintings, S. Ifmh 

f iata, 413. 
Giorgioni, introduced the faahioQ oC 

painting figures on hoose fronts, 20. 
Giotti, 58. 
Giulio Romano, architect of th^ cathe- 

dral at Mautua, 327...Characteristicki 

of his genius, iMd. 
Gius commune and Qius muakipale of 

Florence. 359. 
Giustiniani palace, built on the niios of 

Nero*s baths, 187.. .Statue of ths 

celebrated Vestal, 188-Nomeroiia 

statues of Venuji. Apollo, Diana, fte. 

188 ..Pictures, 189. 
Gladiator of the Villa Borghese, critical 

reason for thinking it not a gladiator^ 

but only a barbarian chief, 210. 
Glass, employed by the ancients, but 

only b mosaicks, 212. 
Glories, disliked by the author, 411. • 
Gold, its onion with ivoiy and marble 

in sculpture, note, 53. 
Goldoni, the reformer of the Italiaa 

theatre, 65. 
Good Friday, at Floreace, oereaMMiiei 

and pageant, 414* 
Gorgona, 302. 
Greek artists, attached to the oaked 

6giire, in sculpture, note, 220. 
Griffons, iron, of the Strozai palace, 28. 
Gualberti, founder of the order at Val- 
lombrosa, 88. 
Guariui*i stair case of the Palace Ca- 

rignani, 317. 
Guercioo, his magick style of painti^gi 

217. 
Guicciardini, Davila, &c merely booka 

of reference, 408. 
Guido*s St. Michael, ]83...MadooBai 

of the Colonna Palace, 185...Phui and 

Anthony of the Giustiniani, 190... 

Beautiful unfinished paintings in the 

Capitol gallery, 20 7... Injurious effects 

of his passion for play, {5. 
Guivarra and Quarini, their puerile 

conceits, 337. 
Gustavus*! conduct to Charles Stuart, 

402. 
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H. 



liackert, the Pnualan paiattr, 95. 

HarpC, deteribed. note, 196. 

Harvpj, Lord, 420. 

Headdress, ancietit, >88 and note. 

Heads, imperial, of the Floreotioe galle* 
ry, mostly mutilated, 52. 

Hebe ofCanova, note, 53. See Caoova. 

Hercoles aod Uchas, of Caaoira, critical 
remarks oo, 229 and aote. 

Hercules, duke of Ferrara, 6rst intro- 
duced comedy, in his translation from 
Plautus, 63. 

Homer, general restemblanoe between 
him and the Italian impro?visatori, 
61,62, note. 

Honorius, 157. 

Honour and Virtue, temple of, 138. 

Hoothonit*s Christ before Pilate, iti 
digniSed simplicity, l90...His bewitch- 
ing candlelights, i90. 

Horatii, tomlM of, falsely so called, 246. 

Hume, belief of, relative to the Pan- 
dects of Plurencei 56. 

Hypetbros, 294. 

Hypocaustum, of Pompeii, note, 288. 

Hypogsa, 183. 



I. 



Illuminated writings of the Laurentian 
library, 56. 

Impromptu exercise, seldom leads to 
poetical exceliencei 60. 

Improvvisatore art, advantage of the 
Italian langua^ in, 61. ..Greek and 
Italian equally urourable to it* ibid. — 
Resemblance of the Italian improvvi* 
satori to Homer, 61, 62, note. 

Incurables, hospital of, at Genoa, 22. 

Infant Christ sleeping oo a crown of 
thorns, of Caravagf;io, 92. 

loqoisition, a defence neeemery to the 
church of Rome, 416. 

Inscriptions, rai^e for in Italy, HI. 

Intenaenti, of Saotissiroa Nomciata, 410. 

Intronati, of Siena, the oldest academy 
in £urope, 112, note. 

Italian shopkeepers, unfavourably con- 
trasted with the English, 82. 

Italian theatre, origin of, 62... Italian 
peculiarly fitted for the sonnet, 113... 
Kepublicks adopted early an unifor- 
mity in dress, 380... Italian noblemen, 
low propensities of, 393, 394. .Histo 
rians Toiuminous, 40B... Italian artists 
abandon dcHnestick subjects to foreign- 
ers, 428. 

Italy, cities of, unanimous in nothing 
but their hatred of one another. 111... 
Annually productive of bad sonnets, 
11 3... Measurement, population, and 
average length of life, 428. 



Jerome (St.), a favourite subject of tiM 
gloomy, viz. Spagnolet, Salvator Rosa, 
Caravaggio, &c. 192. 

Jesus and bt. Ignatius, 179... Horrible 
with the works of faith, 180. 

Jesus, infant figure of, dropped in the 
porch^ of St. Maria in Araceli, by an 
ang«i, 184. 

Jewels more used in sculpture in propor- 
tion as the art declined, 220. 

John (6t.), Baptist, by fienvenuti, 414. 

John (St.), Lateran, 156. 

Joseph*s (St.), complement paid to the 
author at, because his name waa 
Joseph, 408. 

Julio Komaao, 162. 

Juliuii, Pope, 27. 

Jupiter, of Phidias, ivory and gold, 
note, 53. 

JuvenaPs image of Marsyas, note, 53... 
Juvenal, passage from, proposed as m 
motto for the SpedaJi d^li lonoceotJ« 
410. 



K. 



KauiTmao .Angelica, the idol of bar 
profession, 2^0. 



L. 



Labiodo, 35. 

Laconia, rudeness of the statues of, seen 
by Pausanias, note, 54. 

Lacrymntory, not a phial for tears, but 
to oonfnin the purgameota of booea, 
note, 281. 

Lagoni, or hot springs, of Siena, 117. 

Lararia, 54. 

Last Judgment of M. Angelo, trani- 
cendently sublime, 107. 

Latifundia of &ylla, 1 16. 

lAtio cross of the Pisan cathedral, 25. 

Latria, the giant of the Apf-nnines, 93. 

La Verna, 94... Built by St. Kraocis, 
94 . Sublimity of the scenery, ibid. 

Lasaroni, of Naples, robbers, canoibalsy 
and assassins, yet extremely religious, 
382, 384. » 

Leaning Tower of Pisa, 23. .Has declined 
owiugto a lapse in the soil, 26. 

Leghorn, interesting only to commercial 
men, 334... Theft publickly regulated 
at the customhouse, as an entrance 
duty, 334... Gambling prohibited, to 
be taxed, 335. .Excessive amry at 
thi^ sea port, instanced in an acquaint- 
ance of the author's, ibid. — Moot* 
Nero, 336. 

Le Gros, 180. 

Lent, reason of a priest for the coldness 
of this season at Pisa, 39...Tbe priest* 
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go ffXNB hooK to hoaie to regiiter 
coiniDunicaota for Easter, 416. 

Leo X. mngoifi^eiitly entertained by 
AgiMtioo Cbigi, 361. 

Lewis XVI. hyvan <m the death oi; by 
Monti, 388. 

Leiriii Qoag«|Ea (St.), apotbcoai of, 180. 

Leopold, attcatioa to the comrort* oC 
hie (leople, 78...Sokl the crovo land 
in Mnafl portiom, note, 80.^Bepln 
the vork or innovation io the pompouft 
manners of the Tmcaos, 338... \ mam- 
ber of the Misericordia of Florence, 
342...His phikMopbical reign, 352... 
Opened ail the oOees of stat^ to all 
ranks, dU....IaiproTenients io the 
lairs, io conimeree, and ibe fine arts, 
353, 354...Contraitted with the usurper 
Cosmo. 394. note... Reduced tbe army, 
3M ..Improwineots in religious affairs, 
355... His reforms gradual, t&id.*~His 
notives not invariably pore, 356... 
Conversation with an old woman near 
Pisa, 35^ note... His activity too 
meddling and too jealous, 357... 
Taught to make keys, and kept his 
placemen on the alert, by fining 
secret aoeass into eveiy office, note, 
357...Comparieon in his favour with 
Frederick of Pruaia, 357...Hairorbis 
improvements ceased with his reign, 
358... Unprinceiy exaction from tbe 
convent of Bruno by Leopold, 382... 
Declared the Lucchese statues and 
pictures to be property of tbe natioo, 

Lepri, portrait 'of, in one of Mengs*s 

Moses, 307. 

libecci, oppresBve to the spirits as the 
sirocco of riaples, 38. 

LiVrty, tree oi^ cot down by the Are- 
tines, 306. 

Lkw, an enigma, 106«..Statoei of liooe 
placed at tbe doors of Egyptian tem- 
ples to represent a watch, note, i6td. 

Lins« present destructive eflbcts of this 
stream, 252. 

litter men of Conslantine, probably sug- 
gested tbe idea of the Misericordia, 
342, note. 

Livelli, or life leases, note, 80. 

Livy*s Patavinfty, a defect not of style, 
but of loyalty to Caesar, 324. 

Lodi, a mart of Parmesan cheese, 328... 
Tbe plain rich and beautiful, ilnd. 

Lodovisi, (viiU) nearly two miles in 
circpit, 215. Include part of Sallust*s 

cr^ gardens, ilnd — Antiques, t'Kd.— Pa- 

* piriui and his mother, 2IU...P8vtu9 and 
Arria, ibU. — Sitting warrlour, 217... 
Gocreino's Aurora, ibid. — General 
beauty of tbe ceilings, 218...The 
only place in Rome where a ticket of 
admisskm is required at the gates, 
218...Subject to the Mal*arta, note, 
232. 



Lombird ttyleW tbe Ften eathednl, 14. 

Lombards, compose the eooiick troops of 
luly, 06. 

liorensino de* Medici, morder of kii 
eousin, 91. 

Loreoao (ttt*)i 70. 

Loreoao (8an), 150. 

Loretto, ancient and Bodcm osode of 
hair dressing, 300. 

Lncca, very popoloos, 40... Skill eC the 
Lucchese in agriculture, 41. ••Gene- 
ral description, 4 1... Cathedral, 42... 
Swarms with prostitutes, 3B4...0alle' 
ry, 305... Theatre, dialogue betsrccn 
a Frenchman and an ItaTian conoening 
a translatioo of DiderDt*s Pftre de 
Famille, 305. 

Lucian, players subject to be whipped^ 
06, note. 

Lucignan d* Asso, stone shower at, 190— 
Fanciful theory respecting it, 121. 

Loti, Arciprete,4t7. 



M. 



Macchiavel, salary of, as secretary t» 
the Florentine repubtick, 31. 

Macdonald, Geft. at Aresso, 396. 

Macerate, 299. 

Madonna del Saceo, of Sarto, 411. 

Madonna, of M. Aogdo, 76. 

Madonnas, critical remarks en, 105. 

Magdalene, of the Dona palace, 192... 
tSe representation of Maiy Mafda- 
lene contrary to Scripture, 191. 

Maggiori of Turin, 381. 

Magliabeochiao library oC Flofcaee, 57. 

Mauon CarrOe of IVismes, note, 203. 

Mal*aria, fstal eObcU on tbe Inhabitaate, 
2:r2.*.. Meant of redociog its viralenoe, 
234. 

Maledetto, of the cyelick bard of Flo- 
rence, 62. 

Mantua, its present mournful oooditioo, 
326.. .Cathedral, 327. 

Manii, tlie author's conductor to St. Ana 
and St. Joseph*s convents of this Cuni* 
ly, 408. 

March, marriage seldom allowed io by 
the ancient Romans, 388, note. 

Maremma, now a desert, anciently fertile 
and healthy, 1 16. 

Maria (St.), in Araceli, beKeved by the 
RosriHns to be built on the site of the 
temple of Feretriao Jove, 183. 

Miria (sit), in Trastevere, L59. 

Martonoette, US. 

Mariners of Italy, instances of fcaem- 
blance to their ancestors in their 
supersttUoos practices, 337, and note, 
337. 

Marini, prefect of tbe Vaticao libraiy 
228. 

Mars, statue, worshipped under the name 
of St. Potitup, at Pisa, 25. 
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|I««S«% of the FknaliM gftUwjr, Mii» 

lltftlooCSt), at Monti, 180. 

Mawhere dell* afie, 6$. 

MauroeenPt epitaph, 427. 

Mautcucci, dinector, 48. 

M^jf marriafe utterly forbidden io hy 
the ancient Romans, the month to 
which the fioeit children are rderred. 
note, 368...Mav 2$th, the festival of 
St. Zenobio and Sta. Maddelena, 413. 

Manaro, a Genoese shawl, 888. 

Meccarinoi) Crenoi of, in tlie Sala del 
Consistorio, ciaclted fay an earthquake, 
104, 

Medici, de', chand, 74...Has nniained 
for ajges unfinished, 76. 

Medici (villa), not subjett to the 
mat'aria, note, 232. 

Meleager*a hunt, on the walls of the 
Piaan cathedral, 25, 

Monfi's admirable ceiling of the Galle- 
ria of the Villa Albani, 21d...Hia 
Pbrtraits, 387. 

Mevania, famooa for its white bulls, 
208. 

Michael Angelo, origin of his cupola in 
Brunelleschi**, 71.. .A wulptor at foorw 
te«i, note, 75...fleaion of his being 
called fioooarroti, 77... His passion for 
the awful and siiupilar ii^uhous to 
architecture, 162... His frescoH of the 
Pauline and Sistine chapels, divine 
and terrible, 1i7...Inferiour to his 
liBst Judgment, tMd. — The Hon tear- 
ing a horse, an ancient group in the 
Capitol restored by this artist, 205. 

Michael (St.), of Guido, the Gatholick 
Apollo, 183. 

Milan, oono, cathedral, 328... San Tit- 
tore, San Lerenio, Sant* Ambrogio, 
380... Dominican convent, 331... Horrid 
eilhcts of the revolution on the maimers 
and minds of the people, 406. 

Minerva of Phidias, ivory and gold, 53. 

Minerva Medica,134...0f the Giustiiiianl 
nalaee, question if rightljr named, 187. 

Iflnto (Lierd)% formality in the corres- 
pondence relative to Cardinal York, 
423. 

Mintumian aqueduct, 292. 

Miollia, Geo., lianb conduct of Altei ^ 
70. 

Miserictedb of Floraoee, a noUe and 
philanthropioal institation, for the 
service of the sidr, the hurt, and the 
dead, 342. 

Moia, no trace of the fotal harbour 
painted minutely by Homer, 250. 

Monce^ni, tlie banker's daughter, mar* 
ried an idiot by pro^, 417. 

MoAdraxooe, 424. 

Monuuti, Cottot, tott ol^ the 
prodigy, 68. 

Moatefiasooqe, 123. 



Monte Nero, church of our lady of, 
raised by the piety of sailors to an 
old picture of the Virgin which had 
flown from Judea, 337. 

Monte Viso, 386. 

Mooteleone estates, largest in Italy, 
seised by Aetoii, 425... Regained by 
the Duke*s youngest son, 426. 

Monti, sanguinary revolutionary poet, 
389.. .His patriotism described by him- 
self; 301... Made Tragediocrafo« 380. 

Morgfaen^s engraving of the Great Supper 
of the Dominican convent of Miiao, 
332. 

MoNaick pavements of Siena, sublimity 
of some of the performances, 106. 

Moses, of M. Aogelo, 181. 

Mosquito curtains, 19. 

Mounior, 306. 

MoRorrecchi, of Roote, 2Y7. ' 

Mullions, 26. 

Muratori, Maffbi, Macchiavel, and St. 
Paul, admired and read, 408. 

Muses by Mengs, portraits of the most 
celebrated beauties of the day, 307. 

Mosick, introduced into tragedy, pro- 
duced the opera, 64... Into comedy, 
the opera buira, 64. 

Mutatorium, 147. 



N. 



Naples, magnificence of its appearance 
at sun rising, from the sea, 253... In its 
interiour unparalleled on earth, 254... 
San Carlo, 255.. .Origin of Punch, note, 
tMd.^-Houses and streets, 256... Jbyal 
Palace, i6id.--Capo di Monte, 256... 
Stodii, 257...Toro, 258...FrancaviUa 
palace, ihUL — ^Certosa, 258...Cecisbe- 
ism formally legalised at, 351. ..Society, 
377.. .Method of distributing the ema- 
•atioa ef majesty, 377... Degraded 
state of the government, and purity of 
its nobility, 370... Fascinating arts of 
the ladies, 381.. .Neapolitans, the only 

riple on earth that do not pretend 
virtue, 382... Instance of the Impu- 
nity of amassinattoo, in a mattress- 
maker's son, 384, 385... King of Naples, 
detains the Lucchese pictures, 305... 
Proposed improvement in the govern- 
ment fby a fneod of the author, 423... 
See PhU^am Fuldi..,P9riid..,Ca' 
terUt,*. Pompeii. 

Navebuos, 206. 

Navigli, or canals, of Milan, depose a 
roiM called fiore di terra, used aa 
manure, 332. 

Nerli, (Cavaliere) optical illusion, in the 
appearance of a ghost's drawing hia 
curtains, note, 345. 

fVero^ of the Florentine gallery, 52. 

Nervi, pretends to the birth of Colam- 
bus, 10. 
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NicQoUai,Q7. 

Nice, the air toft and balmy, 17. 

Niekiiainet, of the Qreeki mod TuMtof, 

43. 
Niobe, grpop of, ia the Floreotioe galle- 

ry^ d3, and oole. 
Noli, 17. 
Nortredaimn, copwilted by Chftrlei 8ti^ 

art, 401. 



O. 



ObservatoiT of Pin, 29. 

Oderiti, eilolled bj Dante, at the 

honour of the art of illumioatiDg 

writiogs, 56. 
Opera mitfa, tprui^ from comedy and 

mutick, debased the Datiooal taite, 65. 
Opera, Italian, origin of, 64, 63. 
Orcagna, 73. 
Orfeo, of Folitian, 63. 
Ostiao, paraphrased by Cesarotti, 34. 
Ossilegram, note, 281. 
OttonelU, 330. 



P. 



Padoa, 321...St. Jostina, 322...4rchitee«' 

tural eriticivmi, ibid. — horiiOB wanted 

in the ooivenaty, 406. 
pBftom, 201. 
Paintiog, rise and progress of modem, 

27. 
Palace Carignano, 387. 
Palace of the Oukes of S<ivoy, 386. 
Palace royal of Turin, 386. 
Palatine, (Meant) formerly contained all 

the Romans, now inhabited only by a 

few friars, l^...lmposBibiiity of rightly 

affixing the ancient names, 128. 
Palano Vecchio, curtseying of the Viipn 

to the court, 415. 
Palermo, 306. 
Palladio, 140- His strectiires. See 

Femce...The Bo. 323...SkiIl of this 

artist at La Ragione, 323. 
Pnlliotto, silk, painted by Annibal 

Caracf i, 02. 
Paodmsos, of Athens note, A4. 
Pantheon, splendour of its structnre, 

134. 
PaoliSarpi,411. 
Parini, 35.. .points oat Alfieri*s defect, 

69. 
Parish schools, of Siena, 118. 
Parnassus of living poets of Pin, 32. 
Parthenon, friese of, marble horses of 

Phidias, note, 63w..Frieies, their style, 

224. 
Pas<^Hin, 300. 

Patriot, no man one after forty, 381. 
Paul, F. not true that he would never 

sit for his portrait, 411. 



PmilV, (St), London, to titf ipeelitor, 
as great as St. Peter's, 175. 

PuiPs, (St) Rome, founded by Goo- 
ftantine, l57...Beaaty of iti eoiomo^ 
157. 

Pausanias, note, 54. 

Payia, the present metropolit of Italian 
science, 406. 

Ptasi, provide the eombostible car on 
Easter eve, note, 78. 

Pellegrini chapel, the masterpiece of 
San .Micbele, 3^. 

Perchi. a rational mode of trifling amooc 
the Florentines. 347. 

Perseus, Ktog, his son degraded into n 
turner by toe Romans, note, 385. 

Peter, a Senese combmaker, beatiSed, 
112. 

Peter*s, (St.)« mfl^estiek grandeur, 174... 
An unfinidbed monument of .Michael 
Angelo*s gigantick genius, 175... Its 
glorious cupola, 176... Awful snbtimitj 
of the Eaater Cntivai, 179. 

Petrarch, his birthplace disputed, 00. 

Phallus, a badge of initiation in the ritci 
of Isis, 287. 

Phidias, 53, and note. 

Phlegrean Fields, VirgiPs tomb, 282... 
Saooaaaro*s tomb, 262...Paoriiippan 
grotto, 962...La|o d*Agnano, Grotto 
del Cane, Stufe di San Oennano, 263... 
PisciarelU, 263... Solfaterra, 2B4... La- 
byrinth of Dsedatus, 264...C^IosBeot 
Posiuoli, ibid. — Temple of Jupiter 
Serapis, 265...Miseonm, 286. ..Piscina 
Mirabile, »5uf. — Onto Camerelle, 
267...Agrippina*s tomb, t6td.~Mole 
of BaiB, 268... Temples of Venus, of 
Mercury, and of Diana, 268.. .Stufe di 
Tritoli, 269... Lake Locrinus, ibid.-^ 
Monte Barbaro. iMd.~-Lake Avemos, 
tM'd.— The Sibyl's Cave, 270... Cumc, 
27 1... Superiority of the lulians ia 
Latin composition to the EngUihy 
406. 

Piassa della SS. Nunsiata, 70. 

Piasza, nobility of, present degredatiOD, 
402...eould boast some eminent sinoen^ 
413. 

Piccoluomini of Siena, produced three 
or four lawyers, 364. 

Piedmont, rice pounds ol^ their nnxioot 
efiects made it necessary to confine 
them within a safe diitanoe from thn 
highways, 333. 

Pietra Mala, a soUiary inn on the 
Apennines, the resort of a desperate 
gang of thievet and morderert, Dote, 
358,350. 

Pietro da Cortona, 161. ..His pictures 
in the gallery of the Capitol extolled 
by the conoscenti, 207. 

Pietro (St.), in Montorio, plane of St. 
Peter's death, 181. 

Pietro (St.), in Vincoti, 181. 
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)P%mte11i BftliDODM^ prinecai, ftffectios 
history, 335 

^gnotU, adopted tenm not academick, 
339,..HiU»p7 GOfoplimeat to MoDti, 
note, 890. 

Pigeon, sell fire to the ear oo Good 
Friday, 415. 

Pignotti of Pisa, reieaiblet Pope, 33.] 

Fioacotheca, 182. 

PiDdemoote. 93. 

Piraomi, lyinc engraven, 138. 

Pisa, 23...Bdiace8, i6.->rnivenity, 20... 
^ Possesses tiie first aoatomical theatre 
aod the first botanical garden io 
Europe, 29... Library, t6u(.— Lectuivs, 
30... Claims the first introduction of 
Algebra, 31... Poets, 32... Character oC 
the Pisan poets, 82.. .Climate, 37... 
Prostitutes hardly necessary at, 804... 
St. Ann and St. Joseph's convents, the 
author introduced to a sick non, 408. 

Pitti, palace, its eiaggemled strength, 
74... unfinished, 76. 

pius VI dedications to, of Monti, 389... 
Deserved well of the arts, by striving 
to fill the Vatican, 397... His baseness 
in the Lepri transaction, 397. 

plus VII. his meekness contrasted with 
the affectation of his predecessor, 370. .. 
Gentle, pious, and unaffected, t^ 

Flayers oi Italy, degradation of, in some 
states of llaly, t>5, and note. 

Plays, not allowed at Rome in Lent, 419. 

Pliny the younger*s mode of letting his 
lands, note, S). 

Pliny, vipers the source of poison to 
mushrooms, 421. 

Po, (guardia di^ 310.. .Encroachments of 
the river^ ibid. — The king of floods, 
386... Proposed improvements io, 388. 

Poetry, no where so starving a trade at 
in Italy, 32. 

Politiao, revjved, in his Orfeo. the 
ancient form of acts and choruses, 63. 

Politicks, the existence of churches, 
dependent on, 416. 

Pollio, Asinius, fouader of the first poet- 
ical meeting aod first publick library, 
57. 

Pompeii, the barracks, !283..«Tbeatre8, 
234....lseoo, 286....StreeU, ibid.-^ 
Houses, 286...Tlie shops, 287... Town 
gate, 287. .Villa, t^u<.— fiath, 288. 

Poote di Lag^ oscuro, 309. 

Pontine Marshes, doubts as to their 
once containing thirty three cities, as 
anaerted by Pliny, 247... Attempts at 
draining them by Kappini aod Brascbi, 
247. .Infamous for robberies in Juve- 
naPs time, 249. 

Pootian, St. 27- 

Pope*s Homer, too fine for the original, 
33. 

porphyry, columns of Florence, the Pisan 
present, 45. 



Porta del Popolo, 17L 

Porta Pia, 17L 

Porta Stupa, of San Miefaelf, at Verofia, 

326. 
Portici, Hercnlaneum, 271...Museaffl, 

272 .. Papyri, 272. ..Pictures, 273. ..Ve- 
suvius, 277. 
Portico, ancient fiorm oQ from Pliny, 

note, 213. 
Porto Franco, 28. 
Postomis, of Locilios, 79. 
Pous«in*s Massacre of the Innocents, 

100. 
Pradillo, claims ColombiM for a native, 

19. 
Prato Antico, 306. 
PratoVecchio, 91. 
Preaching, mode of, among the Italians, 

409. 
Presbyterians, their destructive iconolast 

yeal, 134. 
Printing, checked the importance of the 

art of illuminating, 56. 
Province, image of a, wrongly named m 

Rome Trinmphant, in the Capitol, 

205. 
Proud, an epithet of Genoa, 20. 
Puccini, director of the Lucghese galle- 
ry, 305. 
Pulpit, marble, of the Pisan cathedral, 

25, of the Senese cathednl, 105. 



Quinto, pretends to the birth of Co- 
lombus, 19. 



R. 



Radicofani, volcanick, 122* 

Raphael, indiscriminate prostitotioo of 
his name to works of art, 107.. .His 
frescos of the Belvedere, full of mind 
and philosophy, 198... Raphaels, te. 
of the Lucchew gallery, 394. 

Rappini*! Linta Pia, 247. 

Recanati, 300. 

Redi,99, 101. 

Relievos, sepulchral, works of a bad age, 
222... Architectural, accessories, to Uie 
edifice they adorn, 223... Ancient re- 
lievos, an amusing field for erudition, 
224. 

Rembrandt*s old heads, all marked with 
strong character, 191. 

Rialto, of Venice, 321. 

Ricca, P. 419. 

Riccia (La), the retreat of Egeria, 246. 

Rirciardetto, note, 415. 

Rimini, 303. 

Rinieri, Signora, the accomplished, anec- 
dote respecting her father when he 
was at Florence, 364.. .Judicious plan 
of educating her children, 417. 
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into trafcdy, 64. 
Baiw, Li» 4a. 

Rome, topograpbT, l24...FlaiuliimDnte, 

MaplSiMt Md filthr, ia4....Tlw 
•erw hills, l2ft...Tbe DoBitmi toabi 
lai, iMte...O»lM, diCcBllr of idMrtify- 
iaf tbeir aodcot namei, 127...Cit7 
nulls, 12I....Three aocicat IUmms, 
139...Wo«KS Of vat Rsposlick, 131 
•..4i«lritoolafe, l3I...Pisv«dw^ys, 132 
...Aqueducts, 132...Paotheoii, 134... 
Wous ov niB Buriaa, 130...GoloHal 
ttste duriog the empire productiTe of 
engseratkm ia poebf aad erchitee- 
tiire, 139... Triumphal Arches, 141... 
Historieal eohusn, 143L..toaibs, 143... 
Coliseam, 144...Cii]eIt7 and bratreij 
MriC«d is the iospcrial Romans, 146... 
Baths, 148.. .Their general aiThitee- 
tart, 1M...Porfieas, 15I...Woais or 
VHa Ml DDLS AoBS, IM... Basilicas, 
1J6...Catacombs, lM...Modeni archi- 
teetara, lfl....Ro8se imfiHtuaate ia 
cmployioK sculptors and paioters as 
her archmols, l63...BtcesBiTa om«« 
meat the darliag fenlf of Roman 
arebitectiire, 164.. .Churches, 164... 
Pabees, li7...Villu, 169...Foootaios, 
170...Ottes, 171...Puhliek stairs, 172... 
CfloacBis, 173...0eoeral architecture 
of the churches of Rome, iHi,^Bt 
Peter*!, 174.,.Papal tombs, 178... 
Palacbs, 184...Co1ooi», 185...Gius- 
tiotani, ltT...DDria, ig»...The Vati- 
CAii, Belvedere, l93...The CAfiroL, 
2OO...V1LLAS, 20e...Fnig8]it7 of the 
Cardinals, and the embellishment of 
Rome their sole object, tfttd.— Villa 
Borghese, 20«...VilIa Albeni, 213... 
VHla Lodoinsi,215...Geoerai depopu- 
lation of Rome, tMd.— Rblhtos, 
2IS...LBTTBBS AB» Abts, 226...Ronie, 
the BBfse of great talents and not the 
mother, 206...Poetr7 the businem of 
the nation, 227... EffBminafe softness of 
the Roman tongne, tMU-^The Roonn 
bar learned, eloquent, and polite, 
tKd.— Conoseeoti of Rome, 228... 
Gems of Rome, many of them notorioos 
foiigeries, 220... Use of rings, unirersal, 
note, 230... The prindpal artists of 
Rome foreigners, 230... Particular ef- 
Ihets of Rome 00 artists in gneral* 
t^id.— Camoagna, 231...MaIam, 238 
...Ancient Rome more unhealthy than 
modem, tfrid, note... Bad efilKts of the 
decay of agrienltiiral taste amooig the 
modem Romans, 233...TiToli, 235... 
remarks 00 the Easter solenmitics, 
367... Power of contrast well under- 
stood by the church of Rome, 368... 
Parallel practices in the religion of 
BDcicnt and modeni Rome, note, 368, 



Bf Uew^ iHw tlM^ 

sand people on Easter SoBday^ an... 
Imaresis of the people sBcritod to the 
pnola, 3r0...8ad eihcis of this iyalcBS 
371.. ..The natioaal character tlw 
■MM ruiBed tbing at Roasc, 31&.. 
ReUgioB called into the aid of gtm- 
bTnc 37&..The ose of fireanns m tWr 
resentments held atfocioas, tiie stiletto, 
a proof of spirit, 373...LasBpocs aad 
stab in the dark, 374...0ebas(>d cha- 
racter of modeni Romao ladies, 374... 
Melancholy asctora of the sMtiopoiis 
of Christ*! diureh visible ob bbHK 
37i^ 376.. Rome hv bo hislorkM cf 
her own, 408. 

Robmbb, meniioBed by Daate, 9i...Be- 
Bownod isr its assassms, 91 . 

Romish reUmoB, simplicity erf; 410. 

Roasoaldo, Duke, and the foldca vifcr, 
331, note. 

RoBMBldo, rigour of ha rale at Caanl-* 
doli, 82. 

W^ « If m^^i^ 

nOOCIclMNM ISb 

Rooms of Sieaa, the sMit spkndU in 

ToscBBy,364. 
Roscoe, note, 38. 
Rosso d'EgUto, 183. 
Rostral ooTumB ef Ooilios, 30». 
Rossi, a literary society of Sieoa, 112, 

DOt& 

Rubicon, the arehibitioo agaiflst fusing 

this stream ihbuloBs, 30». 
Ruota, judtses U, thcJr ooBdoct toward 

Pius VI. IB his iniouitons claim of the 

iiepri profBr^y 308. 



Saochetti, 418. 

Sale, architectural descriptioo of the, 180. 

Salicetti (Mademoiselle) aad the bmbbIo 

of the AnnoBBciag Ai^d, 344, 34». 
Salerno, 290. 
Salvator Rosa, fond of the savafe 

Cique^ 290. 
SanGalhi, triomnhal arch oi; 76. 
San Lorento, I2i. 
San Marino, I'rinoe, 420. 
San Micbele, the rival of Palladio, at 

Verona, 326. 
San Ooiiieo, 190. 
Sao Romano, great alkforipal pietnra 

at, 394. 
Santa Croee, 149. 
Santa Crooe, Santo Spirito, 76. 
Santa Maddelena de^ Pasai, the author 

encbsnted by the dbbs* singing, 412^ 
Santa Maria Maggiore, U9. 
SanU Zitta (Lucca), 390. 
Santi da Tito*s Feast, 411. 
Saotissima Nuntiata, of FlOKOce, 419... 

PioturHo(;411. 
Santo, of Padua, 322. 
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Stuto StHlmd Rotondo, IA8. 

Ssnto budaho, 387. 

Sarto, Aodrea del, takci nDctmry in 

SaotJnima Noosiata, for murder, 411... 

His character ai a paioter, Hid. 
SaviDa, 111. 
SavoDa, 18. 
Savoy, hooae of, gradual eocroacbmeoti 

on the great Artichoke, 333. 
Saion ntyle of the Piron cathedral, 24. 
Scagiiuola, revived by Don Hugford, a 

mook of EngUsli extraction, 89. 
Bcaliger princes, tombi of, at Verona, 

3;». 
Scarlet, the colour of the dreii of the 

Lacchese women, 40. 
Scarpa, of Pavia, 407. 
Science, tolerated not eneoaraged at 

Rome, 228. 
Se^lopians, teachers at the college To- 

lomei, rivals of the Jeiuits, and sup- 

pressed by them, 4 10... Many went to 

roland, ibid* 
Scoroocolo, 91. 
Sootto, attempts at drainage, 38... Of 

Pisa, bis rise from a footboy, 407. 
Scripture, an exhausted Geld in painting, 

which has led artists into many absur- 

ditict, 193. 
Sculptors, ancient, neglected the study 

or animals, 201. 
Sculpture, its design not to cheat the 

eye, but please the mind, 33. 
Seaport, rarely the seat of viitue, in« 

ttanced in Leghorn, 334. 
Sedili, nobility of, present degradation^ 

402. 
Seicento, the Opera the genuine child of 

the, 64..3uilaerBy their puerile taite, 

173. 
Sellie PatrocIiansB, of Rome, 125. 
Seneca's virtue and villas, note, 211. 
Septimius Severua, of the Florentine 

gallery, 52. 
Septisonia, 154. 
Sera6no d'Acquila, the first Italian im- 

provvisatore, gased at as an inspired 
oeing, 60. 
Serapeon, its peculiar arehitectore, 147. 
Serapis, rites of, transferred from Egypt 

to Rome, 147. 
Sergardi, Sigoore Camillo, 419. 
Sermon, an Italian, 400. 
Scsia, 388. 
Seta, 393. 
Seta, (Cavaliere), aiibcted eccentricity, 

393. 
Severus's, (S.) arch, 221. 
Sbakspeare. most of bis portraits dis- 
similar, 73...pArHllel between him and 
Dante, note, ibid. 
Sibilla, (La) an ingenious play of the 

Florentine boys, 347. 
Sibyl, of Perruzii, 109. 
Siena, the city, general description, 103... 
Architectoral remarks, 104... Cathe- 



dral, ]05...S«nefe school of painting 
the earliest in modem art, 108... 
Degeneracy of the taste of the Senese 
in painting, tMd.— Pictures, 100... 
Academies, 112, note... The Country, 
11 4... Causes of the desolation of some 

farts, 117.. .Full of raperstitions, 118... 
ts magistracy, ibid. — Siena, the neo- 
pie, 359.. Proud of their descent from 
a Roman colony, ibid. — Siena owea 
the establishment of her woollen man- 
afactory, and afterwards the silk, to 
the Humbled from Lombardy, 360... 
rise of the plebeians by trade, and 
degradation of the nobility, 360... 
Cwses of the decay of Siena, 362... 
Narrowly escapes destruction by Gene- 
ral Miollis, note, 363... The lower 
orders vain, flighty, and fanciful, 364... 
the middling class ]K»lishod, intelligent, 
and courteous, ibid. — Marriage and 
cecisbeism the only barriers between 
the two cetos, 365...BombR8tick style 
of swearing, note, ibid, — Extinction of 
many noble (amilies from incootinency, 
366.. .Undignified practices of the Se- 
nese ladies in raffling their clothes and 
trinkets, ibid, — Some gentlemen to 
be found among the Senese nobility, 
as Gori, Berlinghieri, and P. Span* 
nocbi, 366... Mock modesty of some 
Senese nuns, 367.. .Siena road, and 
the' Marquis Bicchi, 394. 

Sigonius, opinion respecting the Forums, 
426. 

Silence, the worst symptom that any 
town can have, instanced in Lucca, 42. 

SUius ItaHcus, the most accurate in tiie 
topography of Italy, gives the epithet 
* vadoeo* to the Ticinus, 332. 

Sinigaglia, 303. 

Sirocco, 103. 

Smith, Charles Stuart*s arrival in Lon- 
don, in 1758, under this name, 399. 

Socinus, family of, &iena,kproductive of 
lawyers, 383. 

Soracte, 123. 

Spalhmzani and Scopoli, of Pavia, 407. 

Spannochi, Signore, excelled in *difficiles 
nug9,*417. 

Spedale degli Innoeenti of Florence, 
extensive foundling hospital, admits 
legitimate children as well as bas- 
tards, 409. 

Spicata trslaoea of Pliny, applied to the 

. streets of Siena, 104. 

Spoleti, 298. 

Spoze Monacbe, of Florence, 415. 

Spring, the only season sbnt against 
lovers by the ancient and modern 
religion of Rome, note, 368. 

S. D. S. Si desidera sapere, of tlie Flo- 
rentines, 848. 

Stanza de* Papiri, of the Belvedere, its 
style and decorations, Egyptian, 197. 

Status compemes, 54. 
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Btefantiij', rofal ioleciia of, tt 5m 
363. 

Stephen, St., Knightu of, thrir eoterpriie 
in draining tlM lands of Uie Val di 
Chiana, 101. 

SUnh* nbowfT. tlMory oa, 121. 

Stoppioni, 89. 

Strozsi palace, 74.. .Waoti half i(f entab- 
lature. 76. 

Sttmrt, (Charlefl), hit high minded cba* 
ratter, 3f)9...lnterealing accoonf of 
bii arrival in London, in 1748, 399... 
expelled France, 4iM ,..iyi*gncf<u\ 
coodiict of France and SpaiQ« 400... 
Hi« intemperance, 401... loiiche* for 
the eril, 40 1. ..Conduct to hit natural 
daiightpr. Hid. 

8ti|)er;a, 386. 

btiiini Ciemeate, 48. 



T. 



Tflfsoni, 330. 

Teatro Olimpico, of Viceon, 325. 

Termini. 172. 

Terni, 297. 

Terra colta beadi of the cathedral of 
8iefia, 106. 

Trrrar.ina, deiicription of iti Cathedral, 
:249...Moted ai the receptacle of 
thieve*. 240...Bra«chi*s vorKi at, ad- 
mirable, 402. 

Tcatina, 236. 

Teutobocchns, the giant, an elephant*! 
bonei paraded at Chaumont af his, 
96, note. 

Theatre, the (int one in modem Europe, 
built in Milan, in 1490, 62. 

Thorsvaldeir, 230. 

Titians of the Lucche«ie Gallery, 305. 

Titut, of the Florentine gallery, 52. 

Titut*! bath, 148.. .Arch, 210. 

Tivoli, 236...Catiillut*i villa, 236... 
Aiiins of Varus*B villa, 237...Mec«- 
naOK villa, ibid —Villa d'Erte, 237... 
Sibilla inn, 239... Temple of Cough, or 
Toflse, 239, and note... Rich perspec- 
tives from the hill of Tivoli, 240... 
Totally iode«irribHble, 240...Adrian*s 
villa, 241 ..iKnonmoe of the author^s 
Cireroue detected, 242.. .Villas Cooti, 
Bricciano, Rospieiiosi, Ac. 244... 
Giotta Ferrata, 245... Cardmal York, 
245... Enormous mushroom, 421. 

To^n, distinctive character of, on the 
Uabine figures, 212. 

Toletitino, 197, 299. 

Toppona, (La), history of, note, 3H\5. 

Torre de^ (-on6oi, whimsical account of 
a republican orator, 405. 

Torso of Christ, of Sodoma, 109. 

Totila, VAi. 

Toulon, 17. 



Tooi, Don, psiodnp of J k akr oo m by^ 

87. 
Tragedimis of Florenee, 63. 
1'ragedy, pmfn^ of, in Italy. fl2. 
Trajan*sarcb, 210 ..Column, 21»...Ev«ry 

figure hi^orical, nothing fabulous, 222. 

Trapezia. 103. 

Trasteveri, extolled ai the tree dctccad- 
ants of the ancient Romans, iosiirrac- 
tioos and mnbs their only eleoieot, 
375. 

I'ribuna, 24...Treui]rei of, Ity at Paler- 
no, 395. 

Triiiita, (della) abbey of, 289l 

Trissmo*9 Sofooisba, 63. 

Tnnn, the author arrested there ai a 
British subject, 333...lnfeript]0ii, 386... 
Sublime praspt-ets from, itid. — General 
cleanness and neatness, ibid. — Palaces 
and churcliet, 337... Decay of tha silk 
trade, 337. 

Tuscan Repoblicks, 42... Compared, Am- 
their turbulent spirit, with the Greek 
Republicks, 43.. .Their private wart, 
44. 

Tuscans, levelling effects produced on 
their exterior manners by the Freodi, 
33il... Necessity of hurrying the coo- 
sumption of Tuscan wines, note, 346. 



n. 



UgoUno, of Dante, left to Reynoldt and 

Berger, 428. 
Uflhsi, 76. 
Universities, the institution of moDkith 

times, 20. 
XJomo Morto» ao ion near CamaldoU, 00. 



V. 



Vagaotti, seminary by, at Cortooa, 307. 
Val di Chiana, favourable contrast of 

its peasantry with the tarly Aretinet, 

100. 
Valentino, 386 
Valerian, note, 106. 
Vallombrosa, 85...DeKription of the 

abbey, 85, 86...The bospitaltty of its 

monks, 87. 
Vargas, Count, pmndeitt of the Senete 

z\ccademi4, 4 18... Too general to ba 

deep, t^. 
Vecchi, introduced the racitativo into 

tragedy, 64. 
Vecchietli, 97. 
Veil, manner of taking, and aga of the 

novices, as prescribed by Leopold, 415, 
Velletri, 247. 
Veoerie of Turin, 386. 
Venice, with every thing to pleate, the 

last city in Italy tha autaor would 
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cTioofie for *a resideoce» 310... St. 
Mark*s, improvements in modem 
mannerSf 31 1.. St. Mark> church, 
ibid. — Procuratift Niiove, 312, .Piag- 
setta, 312.. Ducal Palace, ibid. — 
Pallad'io's ttracture^. San Glorf^io, 
Sao Frdncesco delta Vigna, &c. 313... 
Giosnati, portal emulates the Pan- 
theou, 31 4... Jesuit diurch, ihid. — 
Santa Maria della Salute, ibid.— St. 
Mosfi, tlie Scaizi, St. Mary Zobf nigo, 
&c. 313...PALACKS,t£td. — Ducal, 316... 
Pisani, Manzilli, 317. .Grimani, coo- 
taiud the only statue in the vorld of 
M. Agrippa, 3 1 7... Palaces deserted by 
their owners, 318...Ah!>urd etiauette 
of the Venetian ladies, 318... Venice 
the great bookshop of the south, 319... 

'-Remark on travelling in company of 
others, 320... Venice, general decline 
of trade since the late revolution, 
404... Motley company in the barge, 
404...Hyperbolick epitaphs of the Do- 
minican church, 427. 

Venus, Medlcean, of the Florentine 
gallery, 43, and note... Venus, &c. of 
Lucca, 395. 

Venuti, the ht^st Italian guide, 129. 

Verona, amphitheatre, 32d...Arch of 
Gavi, 326. .Gallienus^s arch, ibid. — 
Verona, 405... The birthplace of Vi- 
truvius, 4 '27. 

Vestal of the Giustiniani palace ques- 
tioned if really a Vestal, 187... Critical 
remarks on its sculpture, ibid. 

Vicenza, full of Palladio, 324...Vicen2a, 
405. 

Victory, in the Palazzo Vecchio, 76. 

Vigna della Regina, 386. 

Villa Seta, 3*»3. 

Villaroagna, near Florence, appearance 
of a ghost to a shepherdess, a trick of 
the girPs master to sell his wine, 345. 

Virgil, cohimn to, erected by Gon. Mi- 
ollis, 326. See FhUgrtean Fields. 

Virgin, the Aretine general issiuia, 396. 

Viterbo, 123. 

Vitnivius, his rule for building a theatre, 
146, note... Affected contempt of some 



for this architect, l63...VitniviaD dtea- 
nan^ 168. . Probably boni at Foniiis, 
427. 

Volgari, of Turin, 388. 

Volta, (lescrilied as a greet boasteri 407. 

Voltaire, and Du PauV dog, 427. 

Vopiscus, (villa of), contradietimi be- 
tween ^tatiuB*s descriplioD and its 
present appearance, 236, and note. 



W. 

Walkinshaw, (Miss), Charles Stuart's 
mistress, 401 . 

Warburton, preferred an ingeoioos sola- 
tion lo a natural one, 225. 

Wardo of Siena, note, 1 10. 

Winchester, cathedral of, Grecian screen 
foreign to its beauty, 72. 

Wines of Tuscany, extremely liable to 
spoil, note, 346. 

Winkelmann. second and third styles of 
F'truscan architecture, note, 54. .Be- 
came ««n antiquary under the patronage 
of Cardinal Alex. Albani, 214.. .His 
opinion respecting the group called 
Pstus and Arria, 216. 



Y. 



York, (Cardinal), hospitable and warm 
hearted, 245.. .The Author's introduc- 
tion to, 421 ..The Cardinal's singular 
dress and habits, 422. .Kever assumed 
the title of ma^jesty, 422. 



Z. 



Zenohio, (St.), and the withered elm, 

note, 344. Exposure of his relicks 

three days for rain, 413 
Zoega, a Swede, engaged in explaining 

the hieroglypbical obelisks oi Rome, 

228. 
Zumbo, the Sicilian, imitations in wax of 

anatomy, in the Gabinetto Fisico, 45. 



THE END. 
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